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It  is  a fund  of  $10,000  set  up  to 
finance  the  education  of  a student  for 
the  priesthood.  The  money  is  invested 
and  the  interest  is  applied  each  year 
towards  a student’s  tuition. 

Why  are  they  necessary?  Because  the 
full  cost  of  his  education  is  often 
much  more  than  the  student  can 
afford. 

Are  there  some  incomplete  burses  to 
which  a person  might  contribute? 

There  certainly  are. 


St.  Ann’s  Burse  still  needs  $3,438.50 


St.  Anthony’s  still  needs  941.80 

Blessed  Virgin  still  needs  1,163.20 

Blessed  Sacrament  still 

needs  4,183.27 

Our  Lady  of  Fatima  still 

needs  4,000.00 

Monsignor  Fraser  still 

needs  4,900.00 

St.  Joseph’s  still  needs  496.23 

St.  Jude’s  still  needs  139.18 

Native  Clergy  still  needs  3,800.00 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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EDITORIAL 


Thinking  of  You 


"V7'ou  unsuspecting  lay  folk  may  not  know  it,  but  we  priests  have 

been  thinking  a lot  about  you  lately.  We  feel  that  you  might  bring 
some  original  approaches  to  the  work  we  have  been  trying  to  do  for 
years.  Some  of  you  are  already  doing  that,  but  we  are  thinking  of 
those  not  yet  involved.  And  it’s  not  just  a coincidence  that  we  are  all 
thinking  this  way;  we’ve  been  told  to  — especially  by  Pope  John 
XXIII  and  Pope  Paul  VI. 

None  of  us  is  quite  sure  just  how  to  handle  it,  but  before  we  go 
too  far,  what  do  you  think  about  the  whole  thing?  Would  you  like  to 
get  seriously  involved  in  the  Church’s  work?  Think  before  you  answer. 

Many  attempts  have  already  been  made  along  this  line,  and 
frankly,  some  have  failed  — because  it  is  not  easy  to  work  together 
when  you’re  not  used  to  it.  Maybe  this  problem  of  bringing  the  clergy 
and  laity  together  in  work  for  the  Church  is  a parallel  to  the  Vatican 
Council’s  efforts  to  bring  the  various  Christian  Churches  together  in 
unified  work  for  the  glory  of  God.  On  this  point,  Fr.  Hans  Kung  says 
that  the  Churches  should  not  spend  their  time  trying  to  make  their 
positions  more  acceptable  to  each  other.  Instead,  they  should  all 
prayerfully  search  for  the  truth  in  God.  And  since  there  is  only  one 
God  and  one  truth,  when  we  find  it,  we  will  necessarily  find  each 
other.  We  will  be  united. 

Maybe  this  clergy-laity  union  can  be  worked  out  similarly.  If  we 
both  diligently  search  for  God  and  for  personal  union  with  Him,  we 
will  find  each  other.  In  our  common  life  in  God,  we  will  see  how 
we  can  work  together  for  His  glory.  It  will  still  take  hard  thinking 
and  generous  cooperation,  but  at  least  if  we  are  both  animated  by  the 
same  life  (Divine  life)  and  are  committed  to  the  same  goal  (the  glory 
of  God),  we  have  a common  platform  on  which  a program  can  be 
built.  But  if  either  of  us  is  weak  in  our  Christian  life  or  in  our 
dedication  to  God’s  glory,  then  any  program  is  sooner  or  later  going 
to  break  down  on  human  weakness.  So  let’s  not  rush  into  premature 
programs.  Let’s  at  least  take  the  time  to  prepare  for  this  work  by 
first  building  up  the  spiritual  stamina  that  will  assure  its  success.  H 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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AN  INCIDENT 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


Two  Nova  Scotian  cronies,  Fr.  Dan  MacNeil,  SFM  (left),  from  the 
extreme  eastern  arm  of  Cape  Breton,  and  Fr.  Rod  MacNeil,  SFM 
(right),  of  the  extreme  northern  arm,  cross  trails  in  Santo  Domingo. 
Over  a cup  of  cafe  criollo,  they  exchange  news  reports  from  Nova 
Scotia  and  discuss  pipe  tunes.  They  also  compare  mission  experi- 
ences, such  as  this  one  told  by  Fr.  Dan  and  written  for  us  by  Fr.  Rod. 

Frankly,  when  your  editor  read  this,  he  was  a little  disappointed 
that  there  was  not  a stronger  “ punch  line.”  But  a second  reading 
convinced  him  that  while  the  “punch  line”  may  not  be  strong,  it  is 
indeed  meaningful. 
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TJrequently,  on  the  missions  possibly 
more  so  than  at  home,  one  relies  on 


simple  faith  — and  one  is  rarely  con- 
founded. 

Back  in  1954,  before  roads  were  so 
developed,  Fr.  Dan  MacNeil  went  to 
visit  a little  mission  called  Las  Lisas. 
The  local  mayor  went  with  him  to  give 
the  people  there  an  instruction  on  civil 
duties  and  rights,  etc.  The  trip  was  by 
horseback.  The  pair  left  for  Las  Lisas 
early  Saturday,  staying  Sunday  and 
returning  Monday. 

Thus  we  find  the  two  men  in  high 
spirits,  eking  their  way  up  the  seacoast 
on  their  trusty  steeds.  Naturally,  all 
rivers  and  streams  run  eventually  to  the 
sea,  so  they  had  to  cross  various  rivers 
at  their  mouths  as  they  went  up  the 
coast  to  the  settlement. 

The  mayor,  Claudimiro,  a real  gentle- 
man, would  always  insist  on  trying  the 
river  first  so  as  to  be  able  to  advise  Fr. 
Dan  of  holes,  currents,  etc.  All  went 
well  till  they  came  to  one  suspicious 
looking  river  — a dangerous,  deep, 
treacherous  spot.  The  mayor  spurred  his 
horse  into  the  current,  where  it  felt  its 
way  nervously.  There  were  no  obvious 
marks  of  a good  ford.  Suddenly,  the 
horse  stumbled  over  a very  large 
boulder,  stepped  into  a hole  and  went 
under.  The  mayor  was  thrown  into  the 
water,  but  emerged  safely,  as  did  the 
horse.  To  lessen  dramatics,  he  crossed, 
and  Fr.  Dan  followed  safely,  avoiding 
that  spot. 

As  they  went  along,  Fr.  Dan  tried  to 
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console  him,  but  Claudimiro  took  the 
incident  in  great  stride,  laughing  it  off 
as  a simple  ducking  and  nothing  more 
— although  in  fact,  he  could  easily  have 
been  seriously  hurt.  The  priest  insisted 
that  on  the  return  trip,  he  himself  would 
go  first  and  the  mayor  would  follow. 

After  the  fruitful  visit  of  two  nights 
in  the  mission,  regaled  by  the  fighting 
and  oinking  of  the  pigs  under  the  bed, 
they  set  out  for  home.  The  now  dry 
mayor,  ever  courteous,  would  not  hear 
of  the  priest  breaking  trail,  so  a slight 
discussion  arose  as  to  who  would  go 
first  at  that  spot.  The  mayor  insisted, 
and  won  — so  Fr.  Dan  yielded,  but  he 
promised  the  mayor  that  this  time,  they 
would  make  it  safely  as  St.  Joseph 
would  get  them  across. 

Approaching  the  river,  they  met  a 
man,  and  after  greetings  were  ex- 
changed, he  asked  if  they  intended  to 
cross  the  river  mouth.  They  replied  that 
they  did  indeed,  in  order  to  return  to 
town.  Then,  he  suggested,  keep  to  the 
left  of  the  stake  that  is  there.  When  they 
reached  the  bank,  they  saw  that  some- 
one had  placed  a stake  as  a marker, 
somewhat  off  the  obvious  place  for 
crossing.  Passing  to  the  left  of  it, 
although  without  seeing  the  bottom,  they 
crossed  safely. 

Little  incidents  like  this  are  not 
miracles,  but  to  the  man  of  Faith,  many 
miles  from  human  consolations,  such 
simple  reminders  of  the  presence  of 
God  and  the  help  of  His  protection, 
mean  a lot.  ■ 


FOOD,  SHELTER  AND  CLOTHING 


/^\ne  of  God’s  gifts  to  men  in  the  tropics  is  the  palm  tree.  It  grows  nearly 
everywhere  and  it  develops  from  a seedling  to  a full-grown  tree  in  a few 
short  years.  The  palm  tree  supplies  food  for  both  animals  and  human  beings.  The 
palm  nuts  or  seeds  are  rich  in  oil,  and  are  used  to  fatten  pigs.  At  the  centre  of 
the  trunk,  there  is  a soft  core  which  can  be  made  into  a delicious  salad. 

The  lower  part  of  the  trunk  has  a tough,  almost  concrete-like  bark  about  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  when  this  trunk  is  split  lengthways,  several  narrow  uneven 
boards  about  three  inches  wide  are  obtained.  These  boards  are  used  by  poor 
people  as  the  side  boards  of  their  simple  homes.  The  upper  part  of  the  trunk  is 
green  and  as  the  tree  grows,  this  green  flexible  bark  begins  peeling  off  like  the 
skin  of  a banana.  The  green  bark,  however,  is  tough,  and  comes  down  off  the  tree 
in  sheets  about  six  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide.  In  time,  the  green  colour  gives 
way  to  brown,  and  the  result  is  somewhat  similar  to  a large,  very  tough  piece  of 
birch  bark.  Most  poor  people  use  these  sheets  to  roof  their  little  wooden  houses. 

Sometimes,  a traveller  finds  himself  caught  in  a sudden  cloudburst.  He  is  far 
from  a place  to  shelter  himself,  but  not  far  from  the  ever-present  sheets  of  palm 
bark.  Taking  one  of  them,  he  quickly  fashions  a makeshift  raincoat  by  cutting  a 
hole  for  his  head  in  the  centre  of  the  sheet,  and  then  bending  the  stiff  bark  over 
him  in  the  form  of  a poncho , or  chasuble,  marches  on  his  way  in  comparative 
dryness. 

Missionary  priests  cannot  be  produced  as  quickly  or  as  plentifully  as  palm 
trees,  but  they  do  supply  spiritual  food  for  God’s  poor  people.  By  their  example, 
they  rouse  people  from  their  indifference  and  inspire  them  to  lead  better  lives. 
xAny  young  man  who  feels  that  he  would  like  to  join  the  missionaries,  and  feed 
the  hungry  with  the  Bread  of  Life,  is  asked  to  read  the  attached  coupon.  M 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS 

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE ....AGE 
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ALL 

THINGS 
TO  ALL 
MEN 

John  Gault,  SFM 


Fr.  Louis  Quinn,  SFM,  pastor  of  Padre  Las  Casas 


/^\ne  of  Scarboro’s  most  isolated 
parishes  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic is  Padre  Las  Casas.  It  is  situated  in 
the  mountains,  more  than  100  miles 
from  our  central  house  which  is  just 
outside  the  capital  city  of  Santo 
Domingo.  Since  Father  Louis  Quinn, 
SFM,  the  pastor,  could  not  obtain  an 
extra  priest  to  help  out  during  the 
patronal  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel,  I went  up  to  the  parish  to  see 
what  I could  do. 

The  trip  was  quite  smooth  and  pleas- 
ant until  I turned  off  the  main  highway 
and  took  the  road  which  leads  into  the 
mountains.  Suddenly,  the  road  dis- 
appeared in  a mass  of  stones  and  gravel. 
Last  year,  hurricane  Flora  passed  this 
way,  and  the  area  is  still  just  as  the  big 
storm  left  it. 


My  attention  was  distracted  from  the 
rough  terrain  by  a very  unpleasant 
odour.  I was  passing  by  the  thermal 
springs  which  bubble  up  from  the  base 
of  uninviting,  arid  hills  known  as  the 
Ridge  of  Viajama.  These  mineral  springs 
were  born  in  the  year  1751,  when  the 
island  was  struck  by  one  of  the  most 
violent  earthquakes  in  its  history. 

Before  long,  I found  myself  on  a 
narrow  but  adequate  road  which  made 
its  way  through  a sprawling  town  with- 
out streets.  The  community  is  known  as 
Las  Yayas  de  Viajama.  My  memory 
went  back  to  1945  when  I first  visited 
this  place.  At  that  time,  the  trip  had  to 
be  made  on  horseback  and  on  one 
occasion,  I had  to  do  eighty-one  bap- 
tisms in  a primitive-looking  chapel. 
Since  then,  Fr.  William  McNabb,  SFM, 
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has  built  a large  concrete  church.  If 
some  Canadian  pastors  are  impressed 
by  the  performance  of  eighty-one  bap- 
tisms in  a day,  I must  inform  them  that 
on  January  21,  1964,  Fr.  Quinn  did 
319  baptisms  in  this  same  place.  The 
remainder  of  the  trip  into  the  mountains 
was  uneventful. 

Since  my  last  trip  to  Padre  Las  Casas, 
several  years  ago,  a fine  concrete  church 
has  replaced  the  old  wooden  structure. 
On  the  feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel,  more  than  1,000  people 
crowded  the  church  during  the  two 
Masses  which  were  celebrated.  After 
the  last  Mass,  we  baptised  about  fifty 
youngsters. 

One  amusing  incident  during  the  feast 
was  the  fact  that  several  women  sat  on 
the  church  floor,  blocking  the  main 
entrance.  Frankly,  I paid  little  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  merely  stepped  over 
them  to  leave  the  church.  But  a few 
minutes  later,  while  I was  in  the 
sacristy,  I heard  an  uproar  at  the  back 
of  the  church.  Fr.  Quinn  had  spied  the 
would-be  Magdalenes  and  was  express- 
ing, in  no  uncertain  terms  and  in  a tone 
that  all  could  hear,  what  he  thought  of 
their  mode  of  penance  and  their  demon- 
stration of  humility.  At  any  rate,  the 
main  entrance  was  soon  cleared. 

A priest  certainly  keeps  on  the  go  in 
the  parish  of  Padre  Las  Casas.  Fr. 
Quinn  has  started  several  projects.  He 
is  fortunate  in  having  several  members 
of  the  American  Peace  Corps  helping 
him  in  some  of  his  undertakings. 

Each  morning,  Fr.  Quinn  spends 
some  time  in  the  clinic  which  has  been 
set  up  in  the  parish  hall.  He  distributes 
free  medicine  to  the  many  poor  people 
who  could  not  otherwise  obtain  medical 
assistance.  One  morning  he  discovered 


that  a certain  patient  was  from  a distant 
parish.  Upon  asking  her  what  she  was 
doing  so  far  from  home,  she  replied,  “I 
heard  that  the  church  up  here  was  very 
charitable,  so  I decided  that  this  was 
the  church  I wanted  to  join.”  Similar 
clinics  have  been  set  up  in  two  of  the 
mission  stations.  I visited  the  mission 
of  Guayabal,  where  Fr.  Quinn  has  just 
finished  a clinic  of  concrete  block.  The 
government  is  providing  him  with  a 
man  to  care  for  it.  I think  it  is  impos- 
sible for  most  Canadians  to  realize  just 
what  this  means  to  the  people  of  an 
isolated  mountain  area. 

During  the  summer,  Fr.  Quinn 
operates  a training  school  for  a large 
number  of  boys  and  girls  from  the  out- 
lying missions.  During  the  week  I was 
in  the  parish,  thirty-four  girls  from  one 
mission  were  in  attendance.  It  is  in  this 
type  of  work  especially  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Peace  Corps  are  helping 
Father.  One  young  American  is  teach- 
ing the  children  how  to  make  novelties 
from  different  local  materials.  The 
young  women  teach  cooking  and  sew- 
ing, and  they  care  for  the  children’s 
dormitory  and  keep  the  youngsters  busy 
at  something  or  other  all  day  long.  One 
Peace  Corps  youth  is  cooperating  with 
Fr.  Quinn  in  the  construction  of  a 
public  school  in  a needy  area. 

Another  of  Father’s  tasks  takes  him 
to  a nearby  warehouse  where  he  super- 
vises the  distribution  of  “Caritas”  food 
to  an  innumerable  number  of  poor  folk. 
To  perform  this  job  without  losing  one’s 
head  demands  a patience  which  would 
put  Job  to  shame. 

I have  written  this  short  account  to 
give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  missionaries  are  trying 
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(Left)  This  mission  church  at  San 
Jose  de  Ocoa,  Santo  Domingo, 
was  recently  built  by  Fr.  Quinn. 
It  serves  one  of  many  mission 
areas  within  the  parish  limits. 


(Below)  Their  equipment  may  be 
inadequate,  but  these  girls  en- 
joy their  studies  at  the  cooking 
school  in  Padre  Las  Casas. 
Mechanical  training  for  boys 
has  also  been  set  up. 


to  help  their  people  besides  doing  what 
they  can  for  their  spiritual  welfare.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  I have  seen  young 
missionaries  tempted  to  discouragement 
because,  no  matter  how  much  they  do, 
they  still  see  so  much  more  to  be  done. 


It  is  a very  realistic  way  of  keeping  “the 
left  hand  from  knowing  what  the  right 
hand  is  doing.”  If  “the  poor  we  will 
always  have  with  us,”  may  God  grant 
that  we  will  always  have  missionaries  as 
well.  ■ 
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mission 


(AIF)  The  East  African  Times,  a 
monthly  published  by  the  Ahmadiyya 
Muslim  mission,  Kenya,  Africa,  re- 
cently praised  the  encyclical  “Eccle- 
siam  Suam”  for  inviting  the  followers 
of  other  faiths  “to  join  in  promoting 
and  defending  common  ideals.” 

The  paper  said:  “The  fundamental 
principle  of  both  Christianity  and 
Islam  is  thus  ‘unity  of  Godhead.’  It 
could  become  a very  sound  basis  for 
the  followers  of  both  to  form  a united 
front  and  work  together  against  the 
forces  of  evil  and  atheism.” 

The  East  African  Times  suggests 
that,  in  order  to  give  practical  shape 
to  the  Pope’s  wishes,  representatives 
of  all  religions  willing  to  cooperate  in 
this  matter  should  meet  together  to 
discuss  ways  and  means  of  launching 
this  common  effort.  The  paper  then 
expresses  the  hope  that  the  Catholic 
Church  in  East  Africa  may  take  the 
initiative  as  soon  as  possible.  ■ 

(AIF)  Bishop  Lawrence  Nagae  of 
Urawa,  Japan,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
bishops  of  Japan,  said  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Vatican  Council:  “The 
consideration  of  non-Christian  religions 
is  not  only  timely  but  urgent  . . . 
We  must  never  forget  that  the  majority 
of  the  world  is  neither  Christian  nor 
Jewish  . . . Our  relations  with  non- 
Christian  religions  should  be  charac- 


terized by  humility  and  be  far  re- 
moved from  anything  remotely  re- 
sembling a superiority  complex. 

“There  should  be  no  itch  to  abolish 
in  non-Christian  cultures  even  those 
things  which  are  not  against  Revela- 
tion. Not  infrequently,  articles  and 
pictures  appearing  in  missionary  maga- 
zines reflect  no  honour  on  the  coun- 
tries they  intend  to  portray.  We  should 
take  care  not  to  give  the  impression 
that  all  who  are  not  Catholic  are 
automatically  going  to  Hell.”  ■ 

(CCC)  The  first  regional  workshop 
to  train  Catholic  teachers  for  radio 
education  in  Brazil’s  upper  Amazon 
valley  opened  last  October.  Twenty 
radio  teachers  took  a seven-day  course. 

The  workshop,  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  Brazilian  Bishops’  National 
Office  of  Radio  Education,  was  held  at 
Tefe,  1,500  miles  up  the  Amazon 
River.  Technicians  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Salvador  direct  the  experiments, 
using  the  local  Catholic  radio  station 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  Fathers. 

The  six  Catholic  radio  stations 
which  serve  the  upper  Amazon  area 
bring  sermons  and  elementary  instruc- 
tion to  thousands  of  families  who  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  attend 
established  schools.  ■ 
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MAIDEN 

VOYAGE 


Timothy  Ryan,  SFM 

T suppose  one  of  the  really  big  events 
here  in  Brazil,  since  I came,  was  the 
maiden  voyage  of  the  Santa  Teresena. 
It  is  a tale  worth  recounting. 

It  all  began  two  weeks  before,  when 
the  sailing  date  was  first  set.  With  a 
deadline  facing  them,  our  workers  dug 
in  with  a new  zeal  for  the  final  lap.  Our 
painter  could  be  seen  furiously  stirring 
that  same  gallon  of  paint  he  was  using 
the  previous  week,  every  time  I ap- 
proached the  boat.  The  plumbers  were 
hard  at  work  repairing  those  unexplain- 
able leaks  which  had  showed  up  as  soon 
as  the  water  flowed  through  the  system. 
The  wiring  system,  complete  to  the  last 
detail,  had  a slight  flaw:  Two  wires 
hung  from  the  ceiling  in  the  middle  of 
the  deck.  These  were  the  power  leads 
for  the  whole  lighting  system.  All  they 
had  to  do  was  be  connected.  The  fact 
that  the  leads  were  thirty  feet  apart  and 
couldn’t  be  connected  was  the  least 
concern  of  the  electrician.  He’d  done 
his  part.  A few  of  the  guages  on  the 
instrument  panel  weren’t  working,  three 
out  of  six  to  be  exact,  but  you  can’t 
always  score  a hundred  per  cent  the 
first  time.  (Especially  when  you  con- 
nect the  oil  pressure  guage  to  the 
exhaust  manifold.) 
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Fr.  Tim  Ryan,  SFM,  stationed  in  Brazil 


Thus  passed  the  final  two  weeks.  I 
just  about  lived  on  board,  and  there  were 
frequent  visits  by  the  other  Fathers  who 
for  some  unexplained  reason  were  in- 
tent on  leaving  on  schedule.  It  was  a 
fight  to  the  final  bell.  At  4:30  p.m.  on 
the  final  day,  I was  sliding  my  way 
down  the  bank  with  one  of  the  town’s 
only  batteries  to  turn  over  the  engine. 

At  6:30  Father  Paul  and  I returned 
home  with  a sense  of  accomplishment. 
She  would  be  a bit  delayed  for  loading 
and  gassing  tomorrow,  but  let  it  be 
known  that  the  Santa  Teresena  would 
sail  the  next  morning. 

The  schedule  called  for  an  8:00  a. m. 
departure.  I was  travelling  to  Manaus 
and  back  with  a load  of  Caritas  sup- 
plies. Fathers  Mike  and  Doug  were 
sailing  to  Manaus  whence  they  would 
fly  south  on  business. 

At  4:00  a.m.  on  our  departure  date, 

I was  awakened  from  an  exhausted  but 
peaceful  sleep  by  the  sound  of  Father 
Paul’s  voice.  He  had  appeared  at  my  j 


, 

i 


window  with  a lantern.  We  were  leav- 
ing as  soon  as  possible,  I heard  him 
say.  One  of  our  parishioners  had  been 
shot  and  had  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital 
in  Manaus.  After  Mass,  it  was  a quick 
trip  down  to  pick  the  boat  up.  The  gas- 
man had  been  roused  to  open  up  for 
some  emergency  business.  Then  at  the 
town  wharf,  while  the  boy  who  had 
been  shot  was  carried  aboard,  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Santa  Teresena’s  building 
timbers  were  unloaded  and  the  wheel- 
man worked  in  the  hold  making  adjust- 
ments on  the  rudder.  I tried  to  avoid 
the  two  town  employees  who  were  after 
their  battery  to  start  the  town  water- 
pump.  Without  that  battery,  the  Santa 
Teresena  could  never  leave  port. 

On  the  bank  above  the  boat  stood 
hundreds  of  the  townsfolk.  A steady 
line  fought  their  way  aboard  to  file  past 
for  a look  at  the  bullet  hole  in  the 
wounded  boy’s  stomach  and  then  rush 
aft  to  gaze  on  that  big  yellow  diesel 
below  the  decks.  After  the  usual  last 


minute  crisis  — like  another  sick  per- 
son whom  the  well-wishers  thought  we 
should  take  along  if  we  were  taking 
sick  people,  but  who  fortunately  didn’t 
want  to  come  himself  — the  Santa 
Teresena  dramatically  sailed  out  of  port. 

It  was  a real  trip.  The  boy  was  in 
very  bad  shape.  He  had  been  shot  right 
in  the  stomach  at  close  range.  He  was 
only  about  twenty  years  old  and  a good 
strong  boy.  I think  this  is  about  all  that 
saved  him — his  youth  and  his  strength. 
His  sister  and  brother,  both  in  their 
twenties  also,  came  along  to  do  what 
they  could  for  him.  And  so  we  sailed 
— for  twenty  solid  hours.  All  that  time 
the  only  medical  attention  the  boy 
received  was  some  shots  to  kill  the  pain. 

At  3:00  a.m.  Friday,  we  reached  the 
Manaus  oil  refinery.  It  is  only  about 
ten  minutes  from  the  city  by  road,  but 
still  an  hour  by  boat,  so  we  decided  to 
try  to  dock  there  and  drive  the  boy  to 
the  hospital.  The  disembarking  proce- 
dure would  have  made  great  rescue-film 


The  "Santo  Teresena",  forty  feet  long  — Scarboro's  Amazon  houseboat. 
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footage  for  some  T.V.  program.  We 
carried  the  stretcher  across  to  a docked 
barge,  over  gas  hoses  and  pipes  and  all 
manner  of  obstructions,  across  a single- 
file gang  plank  to  another  barge  and 
finally  on  to  shore.  Here  we  were  faced 
with  a hundred-foot,  forty-five-degree 
bank  to  climb.  We  made  it  to  the  base 
of  a cogwheel  rail  line  and  they  offered 
to  send  a car  down  for  us.  The  cable 
car  was  a flat  platform  just  a bit  smaller 
than  the  stretcher.  With  the  stretcher  on 
corner  to  corner  and  two  of  us  on  the 
opposite  corners  to  hold  it,  we  ascended. 
TTien  a long  walk  past  oil  tanks  and 
flaming,  cracking  towers  brought  us  to 
the  refinery  infirmary  where  the  poor 
boy  got  a shot  for  infection  before  being 
manhandled  onto  a bus  for  the  trip  to 
the  hospital. 

The  amazing  thing  about  this  boy 
was  that  all  through  the  ordeal,  with  all 
the  terrible  jolting  and  moving  around, 
he  never  once  complained  or  cried. 
These  people  are  just  so  used  to  the 
hard  life,  that  they  don’t  even  consider 
the  real  injustice  of  it  all  — and  it  cer- 
tainly is  an  injustice  for  people  here  in 
a town  of  12,000  with  a government 
doctor,  to  have  to  lie  on  a boat  for  a 
whole  day  going  to  Manaus  if  they 
require  anything  but  the  simplest  treat- 
ment. The  government  doctor,  although 
he  is  qualified,  has  no  supplies  or  equip- 
ment to  work  with. 

Our  story  has  a happy  ending.  After 
two  hours  on  the  operating  table,  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  blood  he  had  lost, 
the  boy  pulled  through.  The  Santa 
Teresena,  with  a few  tons  of  Alliance- 
For-Progress  food  made  a peaceful 
downriver  return  to  Itacoatiara  in  thir- 
teen hours.  And  thus  ended  her  first 
exciting  voyage.  ■ 


o 


FISHIN* 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

Scholarships  are  requested  by  Fr.  Joe 
Curcio  for  a school  for  poor  children. 
Yearly  tuition  is  $20.  Two  dollars  a 
month  for  ten  months  would  do  it. 

Fr.  Quinn  is  starting  an  agricultural 
school  in  Padre  Las  Casas.  Any  dona- 
tion to  help  maintain  it  would  be 
welcomed. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent,  Santo 
Domingo  and  the  Philippines.  The  sum 
of  $25  will  keep  a Jeep  on  the  road 
for  a month. 

A truck  is  needed  for  the  mission  in 
Brazil.  The  cost  is  $3,000. 

A combination  Church-rectory  is 

needed  for  the  parish  of  Kawatana, 
Japan.  Fr.  McNamara,  the  Regional 
Superior,  informs  us  that  the  project 
will  cost  $20,000.  Can  you  help? 

Fr.  Matte  could  use  discarded  Catholic 
magazines  (no  newspapers  please). 
Send  to  Rev.  Wm.  Matte,  Box  67,  St. 
Vincent,  West  Indies. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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LOST  IN  THE  CROWD 

Robert  Hymus,  SFM 


Co  you  gave  a dollar  to  the  Missions? 
^ It’s  gone!  And  some  people  would 
say  it  has  been  poured  down  the  drain 
— wasted  on  some  lazy  native,  whose 
country  never  did  get  ahead  and  never 
will.  Isn’t  it  so?  Some  say  it  outright, 
some  just  think  it.  But  if  the  money 
isn’t  given  to  a well-publicized  per- 
sonality or  to  a nephew  or  personal 
friend,  it  seems  wasted  because  it’s  so 
impersonal.  You  don’t  see  where  your 
dollar  goes! 

Well,  there’s  something  of  truth  to 
that,  and  something  that  is  false.  After 
all  if  you  really  analyze  it,  we  frequently 
do  look  for  some  reward  for  our  charity. 
Maybe  it’s  the  applause  of  the  crowd; 
maybe  its  just  the  desire  to  know  the 
results  of  our  efforts.  Therefore,  when 
your  dollar  joins  other  dollars  and  goes 
its  anonymous  way  to  a Mission  Society, 
it’s  lost  in  the  crowd.  No  one  knows  its 
owner.  It  is  sent  by  a superior  to  some 
mission  project  and  the  missioner  uses 


it  as  he  sees  the  need,  under  direction 
of  his  conscience.  Your  dollar  becomes 
a humble  servant.  It’s  a bag  of  cement; 
it’s  some  medicine;  it’s  gasoline  or  oil; 
it’s  a dress  for  a poor  woman;  it’s  a 
candle  on  the  altar;  it’s  a meal  for  the 
missioner;  it’s  a thousand  things 
stretched  out  to  its  last  bargaining  cent. 

But  is  it  wasted  because  you  have  not 
been  able  to  follow  its  course?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Has  it  gone  down  the  drain? 
No,  it  has  gone  up  to  Heaven.  Has  it 
been  spent  on  some  lazy  native?  Not 
while  there  is  a missionary  administrat- 
ing it.  Forgotten  the  dollar  and  for- 
gotten the  donor?  By  no  means!  It  will 
be  the  best  dollar  spent  for  it  will  bring 
back  countless  blessings  to  the  donor. 

So  send  your  dollar  to  Scarboro 
Missions.  It  will  be  spent  a thousand 
times,  and  yet  it’s  only  a loan.  It’s 
always  yours.  ‘‘What  you  give  to  the 
least  of  my  brethren  you  give  to  Me.”  B 
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The  Biggest 
Of  Them  All 

Horold  Oxley,  SFM 


'T’he  biggest,  most  exciting  and  colour- 
ful  annual  party  in  the  world  is 
thrown  each  year  in  Japan  from  Jan.  1 
to  Jan.  3.  Almost  100,000,000  people 
(the  entire  population)  are  invited,  and 
the  concentration  is  definitely  on  fun. 
Even  in  Japan,  where  colourful  cele- 
brations are  quite  common,  the  New 
Year’s  party  outclasses  them  all.  In 
other  words,  it’s  the  “greatest.” 

Unlike  other  parties,  this  one  is  not 
held  anywhere  — it  is  held  everywhere. 
The  whole  country  is  in  on  it.  The  cele- 
bration actually  lasts  for  a full  week, 
but  since  most  people  can’t  stay  away 


from  work  that  long,  the  intense  excite- 
ment is  concentrated  into  three  days. 
Business  is  suspended,  and  the  theaters, 
parks,  restaurants,  night  clubs,  amuse- 
ment centers,  skating  rinks,  bowling 
alleys  and  temples  are  packed.  So  are 
the  trains,  subways  and  streetcars  carry- 
ing people  from  one  exciting  event  to 
another. 

One  of  my  most  vivid  recollections 
of  Japan  is  that  of  being  the  last  man 
pushed  onto  the  last  train  leaving  the 
city  of  Nagoya  for  Ichinomia  on  a New 
Year’s  night.  Only  the  excitement  of 
the  occasion  took  away  from  the  pure 
pain  of  being  so  compressed. 
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A New  Year  is  a time  for  new  clothes, 
and  every  street  in  the  country  is  decor- 
ated with  people  showing  off  their 
best.  These  people  may  be  on  their  way 
to  any  one  of  a dozen  forms  of  enter- 
tainment, but  they  may  also  be  going  to 
visit  their  neighbours  — ■ that  is  another 
New  Year’s  custom.  Of  course,  when 
they  arrive,  the  neighbours  will  be  out 
visiting  their  neighbours,  so  each  house 
has  a box  set  up  to  receive  New  Year’s 
cards  from  visitors.  Those  who  are  home 
to  receive  guests,  will  be  sure  that  their 
house  is  scrubbed  spotlessly  clean,  and 
is  colourfully  decorated. 

One  reason  the  people  are  so  hilari- 
ously happy  at  New  Year’s  is  because 
they  have  likely  just  paid  off  their  debts 
for  the  past  year.  It  is  traditional  that 
people  in  debt  must  pay  up  by  the  end 
of  December.  This  is  not  a legal  obliga- 
tion, but  it  is  such  a strong  tradition 
that  many  people,  realizing  they  can’t 
meet  the  deadline,  will  commit  suicide. 
So  all  those  who  haven’t  been  jailed  or 
mourned  are  very  happy  to  have  an- 
other twelve  months  open  to  them  for 
contracting  debts. 

For  the  men  and  boys,  kite  flying 
seems  to  be  the  preferred  sport  for  this 
time  of  year,  while  for  the  women  and 
girls,  shuttlecock  and  battledore  win 
the  popularity  contest.  Both  the  kites 
and  the  battledores  range  from  the 
bargain-basement  variety  to  elaborate 
productions  that  may  have  taken  months 
to  prepare. 

All  in  all,  it  is  a hectic  time  of  the 
year,  but  considering  the  routine  lives 
that  most  of  these  people  are  forced  to 
live  for  the  other  362  days,  it’s  nice  to 
see  them  having  such  a good  time.  H 


When  your  “hurrying  days” 
are  over,  time  won’t  mean 
much  to  you.  But  until 
then,  time  is  important. 

And  because  time  is  impor- 
tant, CALENDARS  are 
important.  Did  you  get  one 
from  us  yet?  You  should 
have  — we  sent  it  out  a 
few  weeks  ago. 


We  hope  you  like  it,  and 
that  you  will  use  it  to  help 
us  in  our  work.  Thank  you 
very  much. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  REFORM 


The  following  is  a summary  of  an 
article  by  Ramon  Venegas  Carrasco, 
project  promotion  director  of  DESAL 
( the  Santiago  Center  for  Economic 
and  Social  Development  of  Latin 
America,  of  the  German  Bishops’  fund, 
MISEREOR)  and  professor  of  archi- 
tecture at  the  Catholic  University  of 
Chile. 

Tn  order  to  overcome  Latin  America’s 

present  state  of  poverty,  vast  struc- 
tural reforms  are  needed,  e.g.,  in  taxa- 
tion, social  security,  education,  agrarian 
and  industrial  enterprise,  public  admin- 
istration, etc.  The  principal  participants 
in  effecting  these  changes  have  to  be 
the  people  themselves.  It  cannot  be 
done  by  paternalistic  governments  and 
charitable  institutions  on  the  one  hand, 
or  by  a great  mass  of  passive  people,  on 
the  other. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  people  in 
Latin  America  do  not  participate  in 
national  life.  They  have  no  political, 
social  or  economic  organizations.  It  is 
impossible  to  entrust  structural  changes 
to  a passive  multitude,  but  also  unreal- 
istic to  ask  a few  powerful  privileged 
persons  to  make  the  changes.  One  must, 
therefore,  set  about  establishing  a true 
democracy.  Only  democracy  can  end 
paternalism  and  suicidal  passivity;  with- 
out it  revolutions  have  failed  in  Latin 


America.  The  single  effective  way  to 
restore  democracy  is  to  involve  the 
people  directly  affected  by  under- 
development in  the  reform  of  basic 
structures.  The  main  groups  affected, 
those  not  integrated  in  national  life,  are 
the  peasants,  industrial  workers  and 
slum-dwellers.  These  groups  require  the 
following  help  to  become  agents  of  their 
own  change  of  status. 

In  rural  areas,  campesino  (peasant) 
communities  should  be  organized  into 
family,  recreational  and  cultural  (folk- 
lore) activities,  in  order  to  revitalize 
rural  areas  where  there  is  moral, 
spiritual  and  material  neglect.  Cam- 
pesino unions  should  be  formed  to  find 
ways  to  increase  agricultural  production 
and  incomes.  Trade  (artesan)  unions  in 
rural  areas  should  be  started  which 
would  aid  in  economic  and  cultural 
development,  on  a local  and  national 
basis.  This  would  give  the  campesino 
real  participation  in  agrarian  reform 
and  other  reforms  which  have  to  do 
with  rural  areas. 

Similarly  in  cities,  besides  industrial 
trade  unions  and  other  professional  and 
labor  groups,  organizations  of  slum- 
dwellers  for  civic  action  are  needed  to 
develop  urban  communities  with  regard 
to  family  life,  culture,  etc.  It  is  essential 
to  organize  special  small  industries  for 
the  peasants  who  come  to  big  cities 
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where  there  is  not  enough  work  for 
them.  There  should  be  credit  and 
consumers’  unions  organized  and  par- 
ticipation in  social  security,  health  and 
welfare  institutions. 

In  order  for  these  organizations  to 
get  results,  their  members  must  be  edu- 
cated culturally,  technically  and  scienti- 
fically. Means  of  communication  must 
be  improved  in  order  to  give  the  great 
masses  of  Latin  America  the  cultural 
and  civic  education  they  need  to  incor- 
porate themselves  in  an  active  way  in 
tasks  of  development. 

It  is  not  enough  that  their  members 
have  education,  these  organizations  also 
require  service  institutions  that  give 
immediate  aid  where  necessary.  Pro- 
duction cooperatives  and  associations 
of  artesans  should  have  service  centers 
giving  technical,  administrative,  com- 
mercial and  credit  assistance.  Similar 
centers  could  service  unions  needing 
socio-economic  help  or  legal  guidance 
without  which  their  goals  for  the  future 
seem  merely  utopian.  Other  essential 
institutions  needed  by  organizations  at 
the  grass  roots  are  services  for  socio- 
economic development  including  scien- 
tific research  of  operational  methods 
and  assessment  of  existing  institutions, 
with  regard  to  planning  and  develop- 
ment. 

But  basic  or  popular,  grass  - roots 
organizations  are  not  enough.  Inter- 
mediate groups  are  needed  to  make 
them  effective  and  to  represent  them  at 
the  regional  and  national  level.  These 
bodies  would  be  planning  and  develop- 
ment groups,  social  and  economic  and 
professional  counsellors,  organisms  of 
agrarian  reform,  social  security  and 
housing,  health,  etc.  All  these  should 
be  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 


“grass-roots”  organizations,  elected 
democratically  by  their  members.  In 
this  way,  reforms  will  have  the  active 
and  responsible  participation  of  all  citi- 
zens with  regard  to  their  competent 
operation;  and,  hopefully  at  least,  all 
social,  economic  and  cultural  life  will 
become  healthy,  organic  and  functional, 
as  a result. 

In  an  article  by  a Jesuit  economist 
of  Chile’s  Catholic  University,  Father 
Mario  Zanartu,  religious  attitudes  are 
discussed.  Among  other  points,  Father 
Zanartu  notes  two  attitudes  regarding 
reform  among  Catholics:  1)  that  which 
is  against  development  or  unfavorable 
to  it;  and  2)  that  which  is  for  develop- 
ment: 

1.  In  the  set  of  values  most  pre- 
valent in  Latin  America  there  are  a 
number  of  key  concepts  of  man  and 
society  which  oppose  or  disfavor  the 
attitudes  essential  to  socio  - economic 
progress.  Among  these  are  ideas  such 
as: 

a)  Present  socio  - economic  struc- 
tures are  those  “willed  by  God,”  and 
thus  change  must  be  condemned. 

b)  Having  little  respect  for  material 
goods,  Latin  Americans  tend  to  con- 
centrate on  the  life  beyond,  to  the 
neglect  of  their  life  on  earth. 

c)  Poverty  and  want  are  the  natural 
consequences  of  original  sin. 

d)  Despair  of  controlling  or  trans- 
forming man’s  surroundings. 

e)  Charity  is  the  privilege  of  a few 
who  dispense  it  in  view  of  needs  or 
personal  ties. 

f)  Respect,  above  all,  for  cultural, 
spiritual  and  ‘humanistic’  values,  but 
disdain  for  manual  labor. 

2.  On  the  other  side  are  the  set  of 
values  that  favor  development,  and 
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, (Right)  The  poverty  of  vast  sections  of 
the  world  cries  for  immediate  reform. 

these  can  be  listed  as  some  of  the 
attitudes  of  a pro-reform  Catholic: 

a)  Christian  morality  demands  con- 
crete answers  to  concrete  problems, 
and  the  changing  nature  of  problems 
demands  a certain  Christian  dynam- 
ism to  come  up  with  new  answers. 

b)  Since  man’s  body  is  inseparable 
from  his  nature  in  the  world,  a cer- 
tain preoccupation  with  his  present 
life  is  called  for. 

c)  Christian  resignation  is  to  adjust 
to  the  inevitable,  but  the  Christian 
is  continually  bound  to  try  to  adapt 
his  existence  and  structures  to  an 
ever  greater  perfection. 

d)  Resignation,  putting  things  in 
God’s  hands,  does  not  release  man 
from  his  responsibilities  or  his 
attempts  to  perfect  this  world. 

e)  Good  intentions  are  insufficient; 
the  Christian  must  strive  for  effi- 
ciency in  what  he  does. 

f ) Personal  charity  must  be  oriented 
to  all  men  and  to  the  common  good; 
it  allows  no  place  for  nepotism  or 
incompetence. 

Both  sets  of  ideas  are  found  in 
Catholicism  today;  probably  the  second 
position  is  gaining  ground,  not  because 
it  is  popular  or  supported  by  authority, 
but  because  it  has  at  least  as  valid  a 
theological  basis  as  the  first.  By  taking 
the  second  position  the  Church  fulfills 
its  mission  to  make  its  own  the  pro- 
found and  legitimate  aspirations  of 
mankind.  Accordingly,  a religious  revo- 
lution is  necessary,  and  Latin  America’s 
revolution  will  be  Christian  only  if  a 
change  of  religious  attitudes  regarding 
development  is  effected.  El 
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In  modern  Japan,  Western  customs  are  so  common,  they  are  no  longer  novelties. 


THE  NOVELTY  HAS  WORN  OFF 

Thomas  O'Toole,  SFM 


TJather  Matteo  Ricci,  S.J.,  worked  as 
^ a highly  successful  missionary  in 
China  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cent- 
ury. Although  Christianity  was  gener- 
ally ignored  or  even  despised  in  China 
at  that  time,  Fr.  Ricci,  with  his  abund- 
ant knowledge  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics, was  welcomed  to  the  country. 
His  presentation  of  Western  ideas, 
especially  in  the  scientific  field,  put  him 
in  good  standing  with  the  Chinese,  and 
he  was  able  to  work  effectively  for  the 
Church. 
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St.  Francis  Xavier  came  to  Japan 
when  Fr.  Ricci  was  born,  and  he  too 
came  to  a country  that  was  closed  to 
foreigners.  Japan  had  received  influ- 
ences from  China  and  Korea  in  the 
lines  of  literature,  caligraphy,  pottery 
and  religion,  but  Francis  was  among 
the  first  Occidentals  to  create  any  kind 
of  an  impression. 

The  American  admiral,  Matthew 
Perry,  forced  his  way  into  Japan  just 
about  100  years  ago.  He  was  to  open 
Japan  to  the  West  for  good. 


Each  of  these  men  had  an  advantage 
that  the  modern  missionary  just  hasn’t 
got:  Their  presence  and  the  advan- 
tages they  offered  were  novelties  to 
the  Orientals.  There  was  a time,  for 
example,  even  in  our  day,  when  a 
person  could  attract  a crowd  in  Japan 
by  letting  them  watch  his  TV.  Now, 
one  in  three  people  owns  a TV  set. 
You  walk  down  the  street  today  and 
you  are  no  longer  a novelty  to  the 
people.  The  only  thing  that  the  average 
Japanese  may  not  yet  have  is  a car,  but 
in  the  past  few  years,  the  number  of 
cars  built  and  sold  has  been  fantastic. 

We  Canadians  have  grown  up  in  a 
civilization  that  has  gradually  changed 
over  the  years.  We  were  influenced  by 
Europe.  But  Japan,  closed  for  centur- 
ies, has  opened  its  doors  to  the  West 
and  has  changed  at  a phenomenal  rate. 
It  is  only  short  of  a miracle  that  this 
nation,  in  less  than  100  years,  has 
developed  into  one  of  the  world’s  lead- 
ing nations,  despite  the  defeat  of  the 
past  war.  Throwing  off  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, turning  to  an  Emperor,  then  to  a 
Constitutional  Democracy  of  sorts,  with 
the  Emperor  as  a figurehead,  has  been 
a tremendous  achievement. 

The  road  St.  Francis  Xavier  walked 
from  Southern  Japan  to  the  old  capital 
city  of  Kyoto,  took  many  days.  He 
no  doubt  met  many  lords  and  their 
escorts  coming  and  going  to  the  capital, 
and  he  may  have  seen  some  of  these 
swordsmen  in  action  (like  Western  gun 
slingers).  He  certainly  must  have  been 
a novelty  to  them.  Tall  in  stature,  with 
a dark  beard  and  Western  features,  he 
must  have  made  the  topic  of  discussion 
at  many  of  the  local  wine  houses.  Now, 
a priest  can  travel  the  same  distance  by 
train  in  half  a day,  and  you  can  drive 


Some  things  are  still  strictly  oriental 


it  in  a day.  The  missionary  travels  the 
same  route,  but  now  passes  by  unnoticed 
by  the  local  people. 

But  there  is  one  thing  St.  Francis 
had  in  common  with  the  modern  mis- 
sionary— his  mission  to  convert  the 
Pagan.  Just  as  in  the  time  of  St.  Francis, 
the  missionary  today  finds  that  the  sur- 
face has  hardly  been  scratched.  There 
are  only  as  many  Christians  now  as 
there  were  just  before  the  persecutions 
400  years  ago  — about  300,000.  But 
the  population  of  the  country  has 
increased  tremendously. 

The  missionary  today  has  the  added 
problem  of  the  recreation  “boom”  to 
contend  with.  With  one  day  off  a week, 
and  Sunday  seems  to  be  the  day  for 
most,  naturally  the  stores  and  recrea- 
tion centers  stay  open  to  catch  the 
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Sulphur  pits  on  Mt.  Unzen,  where  many 
early  Christians  were  put  to  death. 


crowds.  The  chances  of  getting  a Pagan 
to  church  on  Sunday  are  slim.  It  is 
hard  enough  trying  to  get  the  Catholics 
to  Mass  on  Sunday,  and  many  places 
have  an  early  or  evening  Mass  to 
accommodate  them.  Thus,  the  recrea- 
tion “boom”  and  the  materialistic  out- 
look on  life  are  two  of  the  prime 
obstacles  to  conversion.  The  more  a 
person  has  to  do  in  the  worldly  sense, 
the  less  he  has  time  for  spiritual  things. 

Take  a typical  student  who  heads  off 
for  school  around  7:00  each  morning 
and  returns  around  6 : 00  in  the  evening. 
He  then  has  to  go  to  the  teacher’s  house 
for  extra  study.  Most  students  take 
this  extra  study  because  they  don’t  get 
enough  instruction  at  school.  This  goes 
on  for  six  days  a week,  plus  every 
second  Sunday.  For  the  office  worker. 


it  is  the  same.  He  has  no  study  after 
hours,  but  his  time  is  taken  up  in  the 
interests  of  the  Company  and  his  own 
pleasure.  When  a man  in  Canada  leaves 
the  office  for  the  day,  he  is  usually 
through;  not  so  in  Japan. 

The  family  life  often  suffers,  with 
everyone  on  a different  schedule  and 
meals  at  different  times.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  get  everyone  around  the 
table  together,  unless  it  was  late  at 
night.  For  a person  to  come  to  study 
religion,  is  really  a sacrifice,  especially 
since  his  Pagan  religion  has  likely  been 
a once-or-twice-a-year  affair  — usually 
on  national  holidays.  The  Christian 
concept  of  a personal  God  Who  expects 
personal  sacrifices  from  us  is  a difficult 
thing  for  a Pagan  to  grasp.  To  convince 
the  Pagan  that  personal  convenience 
and  material  goods  are  only  a facade 
which  do  not  lead  to  peace  of  mind 
and  of  soul,  is  also  difficult. 

As  I drive  from  my  parish  of  Kawa- 
tana,  through  three  Japanese  parishes 
to  the  next  Scarboro  parish  of  Aino, 
I often  think  of  the  Japanese  martyrs. 
They  walked  this  road,  to  Nagasaki  and 
crucifixion.  Up  that  mountain,  many 
died  in  the  hot  springs,  for  the  Faith. 
When  will  the  blood  of  martyrs  become 
the  seed  of  conversions?  Oh,  there  is  a 
cop  in  the  rear  mirror.  I better  stop 
day  dreaming  and  watch  the  speedo- 
meter. 

Maybe  the  phrase  that  knocked 
Francis  Xavier  — that  gay  Parisian  col- 
lege boy  — to  his  senses,  may  also  hit 
the  Pagan  Japanese  whom  he  came  to 
convert:  “What  does  it  profit  a man  to 
gain  the  whole  world  and  suffer  the 
loss  of  his  soul?”  We  ask  your  prayers 
and  help  to  bring  this  message  to  the 
people  of  Japan  Si 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 
MISSIONARIES 

Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

Something  tells  me  that  New  Year’s  Day  doesn’t  mean  too  much  to  children. 
Today,  I asked  a little  girl  what  it  meant  to  her  and  she  said,  “It  means  I have 
another  birthday  coming  up.”  Then  she  remembered  that  all  the  good  things  she 
likes  during  the  year  — summer  holidays,  Halloween  and  things  like  that  — will 
all  be  coming  up  again.  When  she  thought  about  that,  she  decided  that  a New 
Year  is  a wonderful  thing. 

Then  I reminded  her  that  all  the  things  she  doesn’t  like,  will  be  coming  around 
again  too.  Things  like  school  and  visits  to  the  dentist.  Naturally  she  didn’t  like 
that.  So  when  she  put  the  good  and  the  bad  things  together,  she  decided  that  since 
the  New  Year  brings  them  all  back  again,  it  doesn’t  make  much  difference  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Maybe  it  would  make  a difference  to  children  if  more  good  things  than  bad 
things  would  come  around  in  the  New  Year.  That  might  sound  impossible,  but 
it’s  not  really.  You  can  arrange  it  that  way.  You  see,  the  good  things  we  are 
talking  about  don’t  have  to  happen  to  you.  As  long  as  they  happen  to  anybody 
they  are  good.  And  if  they  happen  to  people  who  most  need  them,  then  they  are 
best  of  all.  So  what  if  all  you  children  arranged  to  have  some  good  things  happen 
this  year  to  people  who  need  it  very  much?  What  if  you  decided  to  do  something 
good  for  the  people  on  the  missions?  That  would  be  a good  thing. 

You  could  pray  for  them.  You  could  read  about  them  to  understand  them 
better.  And  maybe  you  could  even  save  something  for  them.  Why  not  try  that 
this  year?  If  you  do,  then  I’m  sure  you’ll  find  that  1965  won’t  be  just  a repeat  of 
all  the  good  and  bad  things  of  1964.  It  will  have  far  more  good  things  in  it  — 
for  you,  and  especially  for  people  who  need  more  than  you  do.  Try  it  and  see. 

God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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Paul  Mullins,  SFM 


Getting 

to 

Know 

You 


Last  summer,  a group  of  our 
students  spent  their  vacation 
visiting  the  homes  of  Canadian 
Catholics.  They  were  able  to 
tell  these  people  something 
about  our  Society.  But  what 
is  more  important,  they  came 
to  know  many  of  the  people 
who  help  us  in  our  work. 


A major  part  of  every  seminarian’s 
^ ^ training  is  had  not  in  the  seminary, 
but  during  the  long  summer  vacation. 
From  the  first  of  June  until  the  middle 
of  September,  he  is  free  from  the 
restraints  of  the  seminary  rule  and  from 
the  control  of  seminary  authorities.  He 
is  given  a chance  to  prove  himself  in 
the  world.  Most  students  head  for 
home,  where  if  they  are  lucky  there  is 
a job  waiting  for  them.  But  not  every- 
one does  this. 

Last  summer,  eleven  of  us  went  on 
a campaign  to  make  the  work  of  The 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  bet- 
ter known.  This  project  took  us  from 
the  southern  tip  of  Canada,  up  to  the 
beautiful  banks  of  the  Ottawa  River, 
where  it  winds  its  way  through  Pem- 
broke diocese.  The  outline  map  shows 
the  route  and  extent  of  our  travels. 

Our  campaign  was  called  a sub- 
scription campaign,  and  indeed  it  did 
have  the  purpose  of  obtaining  new  sub- 
scriptions to  our  monthly  magazine, 
Scarboro  Missions.  But  for  the  eleven 
of  us  who  worked  on  it,  it  took  on  a 
deeper  meaning.  It  was  a chance  for 
us  to  share  in  the  work  of  the  foreign 
missions,  by  making  that  work  better 
known  to  the  people  at  home.  We  spent 
the  summer  telling  people  that  foreign 
mission  work  is  the  concern  of  every 
Christian.  We  reminded  them  that  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  represent  Canadian 
Catholics  in  the  field,  and  that  these 
priests  cannot  continue  their  work  with- 
out support. 

For  eleven  weeks,  we  went  from 
door  to  door  in  almost  all  the  larger 
cities  and  towns  of  London,  Alexandria, 
Pembroke  and  Peterborough  dioceses. 
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An  encouraging  response  rewarded  our 
efforts.  Our  campaign  was  most  worth- 
while and  successful,  and  was  an 
extremely  interesting  experience  for  all 
of  us.  But  my  main  purpose  in  writing 
this  article  is  to  say: 

THANK  YOU  LONDON  DIOCESE 

Our  campaign  in  London  diocese 
started  with  the  support  and  blessing 
of  His  Excellency,  Bishop  Carter.  We 
began  in  Windsor  where  the  response 
was  so  great  that  it  helped  sustain  us 
in  our  drive  all  the  way  up  through 
Chatham,  Wallaceburg,  Sarnia,  Strat- 
ford, Woodstock,  St.  Thomas  and 
London  itself. 

During  the  five  weeks  we  stayed  in 
Essex  County,  we  enjoyed  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
who  gave  us  the  use  of  their  Catholic 
Immigration  Center  for  our  headquar- 
ters. Except  for  two  weeks  when  a 
couple  of  the  boys  stayed  with  the 
pastors  of  LaSalle  and  Kingsville,  we 
all  lived  together  in  this  converted  con- 
vent. Although  we  were  “batching”, 
everyone  was  dubbed  with  a religious 
name  in  memory  of  the  nuns  who  used 
to  live  there.  It  was  a common  occur- 
ance  to  see  “Mother  Mary  Moose” 
doing  the  dishes  with  the  able  assistance 
of  “Sister  Sam”  and  “Sister  John.” 

The  hospitality  we  found  in  Windsor 
was  repeated  throughout  the  diocese. 
In  Chatham  and  Sarnia,  we  stayed  in 
private  homes  with  people  whom  Msgr. 
Uyen  and  Fr.  Freker  had  advised  of 
our  coming.  During  our  last  week  in 
London  diocese,  we  stayed  in  St.  Peter’s 
Seminary,  where  we  were  made  most 
welcome. 

For  our  part,  we  were  proud  and 


thankful  to  be  able  to  stay  at  the  place 
where  the  diocesan  priests  with  whom 
we  had  been  working  had  been  trained. 
We  let  her  know  that  she  had  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her  graduates 
who  had  cooperated  so  well  in  making 
the  first  leg  of  our  campaign  so  success- 
ful. We  had  many  occasions  to  be 
edified  by  the  priests  who  had  studied 
within  her  walls. 

During  the  eight  weeks  we  spent  in 
London  diocese,  we  enjoyed  many 
experiences  which  fill  our  thoughts  with 
heart  - warming  memories.  There  was 
the  parish  camp  of  Fr.  Nolan  to  which 
we  were  invited;  the  barbecues  and 
boat  rides  with  Mr.  Pat  Shea  and  Mr. 
A1  MacPharlin;  the  visits  to  the  hub  of 
Essex  County  — Woodslee;  the  won- 
derful meals  to  which  we  were  treated 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  both  in 
Chatham  and  in  Windsor;  but  above 
all,  there  was  the  inspiring  afternoon 
we  spent  at  “The  Pines”  — the  Ursu- 
line  Sisters’  motherhouse  and  novitiate. 

While  three  young  novices  took  us 
on  an  extended  tour  of  their  wonderful 
chapel  and  other  buildings,  we  were 
impressed  by  the  dedicated  women  we 
met  living  there.  Although  we  had 
given  up  one  summer  at  home  in  order 
to  acquaint  people  with  the  work  of 
the  missions,  they  had  sacrificed  all 
their  summers  to  dedicate  themselves  to 
the  work  of  Christ.  It  was  a lesson  we 
remembered  as  we  returned  to  our 
work  that  evening  with  renewed  vigor. 

We  wish  to  thank  everyone  who 
helped  to  make  our  eight  weeks  in 
London  diocese  a success.  Without  the 
nuns  who  prayed  for  us,  the  priests 
who  cooperated  with  us,  and  the  people 
who  welcomed  us,  we  could  have 
accomplished  nothing. 
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THANK  YOU  ALEXANDRIA  DIOCESE 

When  we  had  finished  our  work  in 
London,  we  travelled  across  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  to  spend  a wonderful 
week  in  Alexandria  diocese.  What  a 
change  this  was  for  us!  Why  we  could 
turn  on  one  of  Montreal’s  French  radio 
stations,  and  drive  down  the  streets 
of  Cornwall  just  enthralled  with  the 
French  atmosphere.  The  change  was 
made  complete  when  we  moved  into 


Cornwall  College  as  the  guests  of  the 
French  Viatorian  Fathers.  We  were 
embarrassed  by  our  lack  of  French 
when  they  spoke  to  us  in  impeccable 
English.  These  priests  and  the  pastors 
in  Cornwall  together  made  up  the 
friendliest  group  of  priests  we  met 
during  the  summer. 

The  priests  and  the  people  were  very 
mission-minded,  and  well  they  might 
be  for,  as  Msgr.  “R.  J.”  proudly  told 
me,  Alexandria  diocese  had  given  our 
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Society  its  first  superior  general  — 
Msgr.  John  McRae,  SFM  — and  other 
great  missionary  priests.  Well  might  we 
say,  “Thank  you  Alexandria.” 

THANK  YOU  PEMBROKE  DIOCESE 

On  our  way  to  Pembroke,  we  took  a 
detour  through  Montreal,  Cap-de-la- 
Madeleine,  the  Laurentians  and  Ottawa. 
It  was  a wonderful  weekend,  especially 
since  we  had  been  looking  forward  all 


summer  to  stopping  at  Almonte,  Ont., 
the  little  town  outside  Ottawa  where 
our  Society  had  its  beginnings  less  than 
fifty  years  ago.  As  we  looked  at  the 
original  seminary,  its  age  poorly  hidden 
beneath  artificial  siding,  and  its  rooms 
given  over  to  serving  as  the  town  hotel, 
we  thanked  God  for  having  blessed 
our  Society  with  abundant  growth  since 
those  early  days. 

Although  we  were  tempted  to  stay 
the  night  there,  we  decided  to  push  on 
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to  Pembroke.  But  we  arrived  there  so 
late  that  the  Christian  Brothers’  house 
where  we  had  planned  to  stay  was 
locked  and  we  ended  up  in  a motel 
after  all.  We  enjoyed  the  change  any- 
way, because  this  was  the  first  time  all 
summer  that  we  had  to  pay  for  a place 
to  stay.  When  we  awoke  next  morning, 
we  beheld  the  beauty  of  the  Ottawa 
River.  One  of  the  boys  was  so  taken 
by  the  sight  of  a tug  pulling  a huge 
boom  of  pulpwood  down  the  river,  that 
he  backed  his  car  into  a culvert  and 
had  to  be  lifted  out  by  a tow  truck. 

We  spread  ourselves  out  rather  thin 
for  our  week  in  Pembroke  diocese, 
with  students  working  simultaneously 
in  Arnprior,  Renfrew,  Pembroke  and 
Deep  River.  We  met  more  curates  than 
pastors  that  week,  and  were  filled  with 
great  hope  for  the  future  of  the  diocese. 
Our  stay  in  Pembroke  was  much  too 
short,  since  we  had  to  return  to  Toronto 
for  the  ordinations  of  our  Society’s  six 
new  priests.  But  again,  we  must  say 
thank  you  to  all  those  kind  people  who 
helped  us  there. 

THANK  YOU  PETERBOROUGH  DIOCESE 

We  could  not  have  chosen  a better 
place  to  end  our  campaign  than  in 
Peterborough.  It  mattered  little  that 
the  cottage  we  had  crowded  into  proved 
to  be  somewhat  less  than  a mansion  in 
the  harsh  light  of  day.  It  also  mattered 
little  that  we  needed  a constant  fire  in 
our  wood  stove  to  fight  off  the  cold. 
All  the  more  attractive  did  our  homes, 
to  which  we  would  soon  be  heading, 
appear.  All  the  warmer  was  the  recep- 
tion offered  us  by  the  priests  and  people 
of  Peterborough  and  Cobourg. 


In  Peterborough,  as  in  almost  every 
city  we  worked  last  summer,  we  found 
what  a treasure  we  have  in  our  rela- 
tives. One  of  the  most  gratifying  exper- 
iences we  enjoyed  was  in  meeting  the 
relatives  of  members  of  our  Society. 
We  were  always  welcomed  as  their 
own,  and  they  could  never  do  enough 
for  us.  Whatever  needed  doing,  whether 
it  was  laundry,  or  writing  out  lists,  or 
just  plain  feeding  us,  they  were  always 
ready  and  willing  with  all  the  help  we 
needed. 

The  O’Donnell’s  in  Peterborough  and 
the  St.  James’  in  Pembroke  typified 
these  relatives  at  their  best.  And  so  it 
was  fitting  that  we  should  end  our 
campaign  in  Peterborough,  a diocese 
which  had  the  same  kind  relatives,  the 
same  good  priests  and  the  same  gener- 
ous people  we  had  been  meeting  for 
the  past  eleven  weeks  all  over  Ontario. 

Last  summer  left  us  a good  deal 
wiser  than  we  had  been  before  we 
began  the  campaign.  We  had  crammed  j 
a wealth  of  experience  into  a short  two 
and  a half  months.  And  now  that  it  is 
over,  we  can  look  back  and  truthfully  . 
say  that  our  greatest  consolation  was  I 
in  meeting  so  many  generous  Christian 
people.  For  it  is  they  who  must  give 
us  the  vocations,  prayers  and  money  we 
need  to  bring  Christ  to  other  lands. 
God  will  not  let  us  down  — neither 
will  they.  B 


Sixteen  per  cent  of  the  world’s  peoples 
own  seventy  per  cent  of  its  wealth. 
They  are  Christian  by  tradition,  but 
not  always  in  practice. 

Meanwhile,  three-quarters  of  the  human 
race  live  in  a state  of  poverty  border- 
ing on  or  below  the  subsistence  level. 
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Fr.  Donald  MacDonald,  SFM,  Ardness, 
N.S.,  graduated  from  St.  Mary's  Uni- 
versity, Halifax,  and  Nova  Scotia 
Teachers'  College  before  entering  the 
seminary.  Ordained  in  December,  1959, 
he  went  the  following  year  to  Japan, 
where  he  is  now. 


I Remember 

T remember  the  day  a thief  visited  us  in  broad  daylight.  1 had  just 
finished  counting  the  Sunday  collection,  and  had  momentarily  left  it 
stacked  on  the  kitchen  table.  For  fifteen  minutes  or  so,  I went  to  the 
next  room  to  look  over  the  parish  accounts.  When  I returned,  the  collec- 
tion was  gone  and  the  screen  from  the  window  had  been  removed.  The 
thief  had  gone,  and  with  him  went  the  Sunday  collection  — all  2,200 
yen  ($6.11).  Immediately,  I called  Fr.  Bill  Schultz  and  asked  him  if  I 
should  call  the  police.  He  said,  “Yes.”  When  we  don’t  call  them,  they 
are  annoyed  because  they  take  their  work  very  seriously. 

Five  minutes  after  the  phone  call,  a policeman  arrived.  He  carefully 
examined  all  the  ground  floor  of  the  rectory,  noted  the  slashed  screen  by 
the  window  and  made  a detailed  drawing  of  the  entire  house.  Then  he 
asked  Yamakawa  San,  our  cook,  if  he  could  examine  the  church. 

Over  the  high  altar  in  our  church  here  in  Fukuoka  city,  there  is  a 
magnificent  Spanish  crucifix.  When  the  policeman  had  removed  his  shoes, 
as  all  Japanese  do  upon  entering  a church,  he  looked  up  and  stared  at 
the  figure  of  Christ  for  a long  time.  Then  he  turned  to  the  cook  and 
asked,  “Who  is  that?”  Yamakawa  San  replied,  “That  is  Jesus  Sama.” 
“Who  did  that  to  him?”  queried  the  policeman.  Some  Jews,  some 
Romans  and  everyone  who  sins,  was  the  reply.  The  officer’s  sense  of 
justice  forced  him  to  ask  whether  the  criminals  had  been  punished,  and 
he  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  they  had  been  forgiven.  He  left  the 
church  then,  and  so  far  we  have  not  heard  that  he  found  the  thief.  But 
I still  wonder  if  that  good  pagan  policeman,  standing  before  the  sign  of 
salvation,  might  have  found  there  the  beginnings  of  hope  and  faith.  H 

Donald  MacDonald,  SFM 
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Our  own  taste  in  gifts  is  not  quite  that  unusal.  We  prefer  the  simple,  tradi- 
tional, time-tested  gifts  — like  money.  Sorry  to  have  to  bring  the  subject 
up,  but  we  do  need  help.  Thank  you. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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WHAT  IS  A BURSE? 


It  is  a fund  of  $10,000  set  up  to  St.  Ann’s  Burse  still  needs  $3,438.50 


finance  the  education  of  a student  for  St.  Anthony’s  still  needs  ....  941.80 

the  priesthood.  The  money  is  invested  Blessed  Virgin  still  needs  1,163.20 

and  the  interest  is  applied  each  year  Blessed  Sacrament  still 

towards  a student’s  tuition.  needs  4,183.27 

Why  are  they  necessary?  Because  the  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  still 

full  cost  of  his  education  is  often  needs  4,000.00 

much  more  than  the  student  can  Monsignor  Fraser  still 

afford.  needs  4,900.00 

Are  there  some  incomplete  burses  to  St.  Joseph’s  still  needs  496.23 

which  a person  might  contribute?  St.  Jude’s  still  needs  139.18 

There  certainly  are.  Native  Clergy  still  needs  ....  3,800.00 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY 

2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont. 
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EDITORIAL 


What  right  have  we? 


A>fy  home  for  my  first  seventeen  years  included  a quarter  of  an 
acre  of  property,  separated  from  a neighbouring  farmer’s  field 
by  a broken  wire  fence  and  a big  elm  tree.  Many  a hot  summer 
afternoon,  we  shared  the  shade  of  that  elm  tree  with  the  farmer’s 
horses  and  cows.  And  I can  remember  our  sympathy  for  those  animals 
as  they  continually  swung  their  tails  to  scare  the  flies  off  their  hot 
bodies. 

I recalled  those  days,  but  with  less  sympathy,  some  ten  years  later 
as  I watched  other  flies  crawling  over  the  hot,  sticky,  naked  body 
of  a little  boy  in  Santo  Domingo.  He  didn’t  bother  to  scare  them  off, 
although  it  seemed  monstrous  that  they  should  feed  on  the  body  he 
was  scarcely  able  to  keep  alive. 

Poverty  is  a frightening  thing;  destitution  is  sickening.  And  we 
who  know  neither  should  think  about  them.  We  have  no  right  to 
drive  the  thought  of  the  world’s  poor  from  our  minds  with  the 
reminder  “Blessed  are  the  poor  ...”  Christ  santified  poverty  of 
spirit,  not  the  poverty  that  degrades  a man  until  his  scabby  body 
must  be  fed  on  the  food  of  animals.  But  millions  of  people  live  that 
way.  Is  it  enough  to  hope  and  pray  that  something  will  happen  to 
change  it  all?  Not  if  you  hope  for  a change  that  will  kill  the  intestinal 
worms  anticipating  the  deaths  of  innocent  young  victims;  will  bring 
housing  to  people  living  in  city  dumps,  waiting  for  garbage  trucks  to 
bring  them  food;  and  will  make  it  possible  for  human  beings  to  hold 
up  their  heads  when  they  know  they  haven’t  a chance  of  ever  being 
fed  or  educated  more  than  the  pigs  that  live  with  them  in  their  shacks. 

What  can  we  do  for  them?  I’m  not  sure.  Sometimes  I wonder 
whether  we  deserve  the  privilege  of  doing  anything.  If  our  class  of 
people  has  brought  such  misery  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  then  perhaps 
we  deserve  to  be  left  completely  sickened  at  the  thought  and  the 
sight  of  ourselves  until  we  die.  Having  been  so  blessed  by  God,  what 
right  have  we  now  to  be  relieved  of  a guilt  we  have  brought  on 
ourselves  by  our  refusal  to  share  our  good  fortune  with  others?  May 
God  have  mercy  on  us.  And  may  the  poor  of  this  world  also  have 
mercy  when  they  sit  in  judgement  on  us.  As  they  surely  will  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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Women  are  often  amazing  for  their  moral  strength. 

FEMININE 

FORTITUDE 


I John  Gault-,  SFM 

Tt  was  a beautiful  morning  in  the 
-*■  village  of  Monte  Plata.  I had  just 
finished  the  second  Mass  and  could 
hardly  wait  to  get  over  to  the  house 
for  a bite  to  eat.  (I  suffer  from  the 
disease  also.)  At  the  door  of  the 
house,  I met  a poorly  clad  woman  in 
her  bare  feet.  She  was  supporting 
herself  on  a crutch.  Another  cripple! 
Yes,  but  a cripple  who  had  just  made 
a great  sacrifice:  She  had  walked 

(hopped  might  be  a better  word)  sever- 
i al  miles  from  her  little  home  in  the 


country.  God  only  knows  at  what  time 
she  set  out,  but  it  must  have  been 
before  dawn.  Since  then  she  had  been 
making  her  way  over  rough  paths,  up 
and  down  hills,  through  brush,  etc,,  in 
order  to  assist  at  Sunday  Mass.  All 
this  and  fasting  too.  Her  only  regret 
was  that  she  had  arrived  after  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  had  been  offered.  After 
eating  a bit  of  dry  bread  and  having 
some  black  coffee,  she  set  out  for  her 
home  again. 

One  afternoon,  as  I was  making  my 
way  on  horseback  to  one  of  Bayag- 
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uana’s  many  mission  stations,  I de- 
cided to  visit  an  old  sick  lady  who 
lived  by  the  side  of  the  trail.  I 
entered  a tumble-down  shack,  and  at 
first  could  see  nothing  for  the  gloom. 
Then  I noticed  a bundle  of  rags  on 
the  floor.  It  was  the  old  woman 
wrapped  up  in  whatever  bits  of  cloth 
could  be  found.  One  of  her  children 
told  me  that  she  was  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  old,  had  been  blind  for 
thirty-five  years,  and  during  the  past 
several  years  had  been  lying  in  her 
present  helpless  condition  on  the 
floor.  I heard  her  confession  and  de- 
parted, feeling  that  I was  most  for- 
tunate to  be  able  to  jump  upon  a 
horse  and  travel  for  miles,  viewing  the 
beautiful  tropical  scenery. 

On  one  occasion  in  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa,  I had  to  visit  a somewhat  simi- 
lar case.  The  old  woman  lived  with 
her  daughter  on  the  side  of  a moun- 
tain. Their  house  had  long  since  fallen 
into  ruin,  and  they  had  no  money  with 
which  to  repair  it.  Hence,  they  were 
forced  to  move  into  the  little  kitchen 
behind  the  ruined  house.  When  I 
entered  the  poor  abode,  the  mother 
was  lying  on  a wooden  shelf  which  had 
once  been  used  for  storing  pots  and 
pans.  The  daughter  must  have  slept 
on  the  earthen  floor,  for  there  was  no 
sign  of  a bed.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  young  woman  could  have 
gone  off  to  some  other  part  and  bet- 
tered her  condition,  but  she  was  more 
devoted  to  her  duty  than  to  her  own 
convenience. 

In  Santo  Cruz  del  Seibo,  there  was 
a little  crippled  woman  who  often 
visited  the  parish  house.  For  fifty 
years,  she  had  been  walking  with  the 


aid  of  a heavy  stick  (she  couldn’t  af- 
ford a real  cane).  She  lived  on  the  few 
pennies  she  was  able  to  earn  and  the 
charity  of  others.  At  the  beginning  of 
Lent,  she  asked  me  what  penances  she 
should  perform.  It  was  nothing  for 
her  to  pass  days  in  succession  with 
nothing  more  to  sustain  her  than  a bit 
of  bread  and  water.  She  could  not 
give  up  candy  because  she  seldom,  if 
ever,  saw  such  luxuries;  nor  shows, 
because  she  had  never  even  seen  the 
outside  of  a theatre;  nor  a comfortable 
bed,  because  she  had  been  sleeping  on 
the  floor  for  ten  years.  What  penances 
should  she  perform?  I could  not 
answer  the  question.  That  afternoon, 
we  sent  her  a bed  with  a mattress  and 
a pillow. 

The  other  day,  I went  to  hear  the 
confessions  of  two  elderly  women  who 
live  at  the  edge  of  town.  The  elder  of 
the  two  is  in  a hopeless  condition  due 
to  advanced  age.  She  passes  her  time 
lying  on  her  cot  or  sitting  in  a chair, 
which  are  the  only  pieces  of  furniture 
in  her  dark,  little  bedroom.  Her  com- 
panion is  totally  blind,  but  to  her  has 
fallen  the  lot  of  cooking,  washing  and  I 
performing  whatever  other  chores  are 
necessary  for  sustenance.  They  live  in 
abject  poverty.  It  is  said  that  the  poor 
blind  soul  has  been  seen  preparing  a 
meal  during  the  late  hours  of  the 
night,  because  she  has  no  idea  of  time. 
Upon  asking  her  why  she  did  not  go 
to  Sunday  Mass,  she  replied:  “I  have 
only  one  dress,  which  I have  worn 
day-in  and  day-out  for  years.” 

All  of  the  Scarboro  priests  in  this  j 
country  have  seen  similar  cases, 
and  all  would  like  to  do  something 
to  help,  but  more  than  good  will  is  : 
necessary.  H 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 

TIME  ON 


VOCATION  DIRECTOR 

MY  HANDS 


Tn  Canada,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  life  consists  in  a struggle  to  get 
somewhere  on  time.  There  are  trains  to  be  caught,  buses,  planes  or  subways 

I to  be  boarded  at  the  precise  moment  the  timetable  states.  We  live  in  a world  of 
split-second  timing,  and  of  deadlines  to  be  met. 

Just  imagine  yourself  in  a world  where  no  one  bothers  to  use  a watch,  but 
people  estimate  time  by  the  position  of  the  sun  on  the  horizon,  or  they  depend 
on  the  ringing  of  a church  bell  to  tell  them  when  to  rise.  Is  that  kind  of  a world 
better  or  worse?  Is  it  really  necessary  to  own  a clock  that  keeps  accurate  time 
all  the  time?  The  priests  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  who  labour 
in  Latin  America,  find  themselves  living  in  a world  without  watches.  Many  people 
there  live  their  whole  lives  without  ever  owning  a watch.  In  many  cases,  older 
persons  do  not  even  know  how  to  tell  the  time.  Yet,  somehow  life  goes  on 
smoothly.  One  day  I challenged  my  catechist  to  a test,  betting  him  five  cents 
that  he  could  not  guess  the  hour  of  the  day.  He  squinted  at  the  sun,  looked  at 
his  own  shadow,  and  then  guessed  within  five  minutes  of  the  exact  time,  much 
to  my  amazement. 

There  is  one  drawback  to  this  kind  of  time  telling.  It  doesn’t  work  very  well 
on  a cloudy  day,  or  when  it  is  raining.  But  when  people  are  poor  and  hungry, 
it  doesn’t  seem  to  matter  too  much  whether  they  are  a few  minutes  late,  since 
they  have  nothing  much  to  lose  at  any  rate. 

The  Bible  says  that  “All  things  have  their  seasons,  and  in  their  times  all  things 
pass  under  heaven  ...  a time  to  weep,  and  a time  to  laugh.  A time  to  mourn 
and  a time  to  dance  . . . a time  to  be  born  and  a time  to  die.”  Maybe  some  young 
man  who  reads  these  words  will  find  time  to  consider  his  future,  and  the  ideal 
of  a life  dedicated  to  helping  people  get  to  heaven  even  if  they  come  late  for 
Mass  on  Sunday  H 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

Name 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS 

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 
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THE  RIVER  BRINGS  A GIFT 

I 


\ 


William  Smith,  SFM 


It  all  started  on  Saturday  afternoon.  j 
The  little  girl  who  appeared  at 
the  door  said,  “Padre,  will  you  come 
and  baptize  a sick  boy.”  In  Itacoati- 
ara,  Brazil,  which  is  ninety-eight  per 
cent  Catholic,  this  was  a strange  re- 
quest.  The  term  she  used  indicated 
that  this  was  not  a sick  baby,  but  a 
young  man.  “Well,”  I thought  as  1 
started  off  on  my  bike,  “little  girls  j 
don’t  always  get  the  message  straight.” 
And  that’s  the  story  of  how  I came 
to  meet  Adriano,  only  Adriano  isn’t 
Adriano  any  more.  Let  me  explain. 
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What  I found  in  the  straw  shack  on 
the  river  was  indeed  not  a sick  baby, 
but  a seventeen-year-old  boy.  He 
was  semiconscious.  His  father  told  me 
that  the  boy  had  never  been  bap- 
tized. I did  my  best  to  explain  to 
Adriano  the  great  thing  that  was  about 
to  happen  to  him.  His  father  chose 
the  name  of  Jose,  and  that’s  why 
Adriano  isn’t  Adriano  any  more. 

Our  Lord  showed  such  an  interest 
in  the  sick  during  His  life  that  I felt 
sure  He  would  have  me  do  all  I could 
to  cure  the  boy’s  body  too.  So  I did 
my  best.  One  feels  a certain  helpless- 
ness when  someone’s  life  is  placed  in 
his  hands.  You  see,  the  nearest  doctor 
is  twenty-four  hours  away,  and  while 
I know  a little  about  medicine,  it  is 
only  a little.  The  boy’s  chest  was 
filled;  it  looked  like  pneumonia,  and 
all  I had  was  a little  penicillin.  When 
I left  him,  late  Saturday  night,  he  was 
resting  quietly,  but  I felt  he  had  weak- 
ened. There  was  nothing  more  I could 
do. 

Sunday  morning  is  busy  for  a priest, 
but  I could  not  help  wondering  if  Jose 
had  been  strong  enough  to  keep  on 
fighting.  As  I finished  my  final  Mass, 
his  father  met  me:  “Padre,  Jose  is 
worse.  Please  get  a boat  to  take  him 
to  the  doctor  in  Manaus.” 

I knew  that  the  boy  would  never 
survive  the  trip,  but  it  was  a chance. 
I would  try.  As  I went  from  boat  to 
boat  looking  for  someone  to  take  Jose, 
a big  ocean-going  Booth  ship  rounded 
the  bend  in  the  river  and  docked. 

' “Would  there  by  chance  be  a doctor 
aboard?”  I called.  I was  the  first  to 
ne  board  her,  and  what  luck!  A research 
n't  team  from  England  was  aboard.  The 
in,  young  head  physician,  Dr.  John  Garn- 


ham,  got  his  bag  and  we  were  soon 
at  Jose’s  side. 

“I’m  afraid  there  isn’t  much  hope,” 
the  doctor  said,  “but  there  is  a chance. 
See  if  you  can  move  him  to  a place 
where  we  can  work  on  him.  I’ll  get 
the  rest  of  the  team  and  some 
equipment.” 

I found  Jose  a quiet  room  in  a new 
house,  and  the  medical  team  set  to 
work.  It  wasn’t  an  ideal  arrangement. 
In  fact,  we  didn’t  even  have  running 
water.  The  doctor  took  blood  tests 
and  administered  drugs.  Then  he 
began  intervenous  treatment.  This  was 
all  that  could  be  done.  The  slides 
showed  that  indeed  it  was  pneumonia, 
but  the  boy  also  had  meningitis.  It 
did  not  look  good. 

All  night,  the  Fathers  took  turns 
watching  the  sick  boy,  and  wondering 


Fr.  Smith  (left)  with  Dr.  John  Garnham. 
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whether  he  would  react  to  the  inter- 
venous  treatment.  Next  morning  he 
was  still  in  a coma,  but  the  doctor  said 
that  there  was  some  improvement.  So 
it  was  that  on  the  third  day,  when  the 
ship  had  to  sail,  the  kindness  and 
skill  of  a team  of  English  doctors  had 
given  back  life  to  Jose.  “He  is  still 
weak  but  he  will  live,”  said  Dr. 
Garnham. 

Adriano  lived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon  for  seventeen  years.  As  for 
all  Amazonian  boys,  those  years  had 
not  been  easy.  Their  main  concern 
was  the  battle  for  life.  That’s  pre- 
cisely why  the  Scarboro  Fathers  are 
in  the  Amazon  — to  help  all  the 
other  Adriano’s  and  Jose’s  to  find 
a better  way  of  life  — to  be  masters 
of  their  own  destiny  by  finding  a 
truly  Christlike  way  of  life. 

The  Amazon  is  tricky  and  cruel, 
but  for  Jose,  she  had  done  a favour. 
He  and  his  family  found  in  Dr.  John 
Garnham  a kindness  and  love  they 
had  not  known  before.  Jolly  good 
doctor!  M 


Fr.  Roland  Roberts,  SFM,  reports 
from  St.  Vincent  that  the  island  has 
been  invaded  by  annoying  mosquitoes 
which  can  spread  both  Yellow  Fever 
and  Dengue  Fever.  The  people  ex- 
pected that  the  Medical  Department 
might  do  something  about  it.  It  did: 
It  released  a notice  explaining  that 
although  these  mosquitoes  have  been 
effectively  controlled  in  the  past, 
through  spraying,  this  method  no 
longer  works.  Apparently  the  mos- 
quitoes have  built  up  a resistence  to 
“insecticides  and  larvicides”.  The  only 
protection  now  is  a mosquito  net,  but 
it’s  uncomfortable  wearing  one. 
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When  your  “hurrying  days” 
are  over,  time  won’t  mean 
much  to  you.  But  until 
then,  time  is  important. 


And  because  time  is  impor- 
tant, CALENDARS  are 
important.  Did  you  get  one 
from  us  yet.  You  should 
have  — we  sent  it  out  a 
few  months  ago. 


We  hope  you  like  it,  and 
that  you  will  use  it  to  help 
us  in  our  work.  Thank  you 
very  much. 


mission 

(AIF)  The  NHK  television  network 
of  Japan,  which  has  already  shown 
scenes  from  Catholic  life  in  the  past, 
had  two  such  programs  last  Fall. 

The  first  showed  the  life  of  the 
Conventual  Franciscans  in  Asia.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  program,  scenes 
from  life  in  Rome  were  shown  to  give 
a picture  of  the  sacramental  life  of 
Catholics  from  baptism  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  annointing  of  the  sick.  At 
the  end,  there  were  also  scenes  from 
the  Vatican,  giving  some  idea  of  the 
Holy  Father’s  activities. 

The  second  program  dealt  with 
Lourdes’  miracles.  It  began  with 
some  views  of  the  artistic  beauties  of 
Notre  Dame  Cathedral  in  Paris.  Then 
various  Lourdes  scenes  were  shown 
— the  town,  the  procession  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  and  the  Way  of 
the  Cross.  The  commentaries  on  these 
scenes  stressed  the  differences  between 
the  Lourdes  miracles  and  the  miracu- 
lous stories  found  in  other  religions. 

Televiewers  saw  doctors  examining 
persons  who  claimed  to  have  been 
cured  and  X-ray  photos  taken  before 
and  after  their  cure.  They  also  heard 
evidence  by  persons  who  had  been 
cured.  The  program  ended  with  the 
torchlight  procession,  an  account  of 
France’s  spiritual  progress  and  a few 
words  on  the  prestige  of  Catholicism. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  this 
program  was  seen  by  about  50  mil- 
lion Japanese,  of  whom  the  majority 
previously  knew  nothing  about 
Catholicism.  ■ 


(CCC)  The  Information  Centre  set 
up  in  Rome  by  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can Bishops’  Council  (CELAM),  was 
meant  to  ensure  that  the  Vatican 
Council’s  decisions  and  their  impact 
on  the  Church  will  be  told  to  the 
180,000,000  Catholics  living  in  Latin 
America. 

A daily  story  on  Council  procedings 
is  transmitted  over  Vatican  Radio  for 
monitoring  by  national  Catholic  Infor- 
mation Centres  and  interested  publica- 
tions. Catholic  Information  Centres 
in  eleven  Latin  countries  are  cooper- 
ating in  the  program  to  spread  infor- 
mation on  the  Council.  They  are 
located  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Dominican  Republic,  El 
Salvador,  Mexico,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru  and  Uruguay. 

The  centre  in  Rome  also  airmails 
two  analytical  reports  a week  to  the 
information  centres  and  to  other  sub- 
scribers, and  it  has  set  up  a program 
for  providing  tape  recordings,  TV 
material  and  pictures  for  subscribers. 

There  is  a general  conviction  among 
the  Latin  American  leaders  that  the 
decisions  of  the  third  session  of  Vati- 
can Council  II  are  of  particular  signifi- 
cance for  their  continent. 

Latin  American  prelates  have  been 
the  foremost  supporters  of  the  pro- 
gram to  revive  the  diaconate  as  a 
permanent  state  in  the  Church.  They 
are  also  vitally  interested  in  the  sub- 
jects of  the  lay  apostolate  and  the 
problems  facing  the  Church  in  the 
modern  world.  ■ 
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LATIN 

AMERICA'S  BULGING 


Harold  Oxley, 

SFM 

T n appraising  conditions  in  Latin 
*■*  America,  we  Catholics  are  most 
often  influenced  by  the  value  we  put 
on  our  Faith.  The  familiar  statistic 
that  there  is  only  one  Catholic  priest 
for  every  7,000  Catholic  people  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  that  there 
are  some  1 80,000,000  Latin  American 
Catholics  living  under  such  conditions, 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  the  priest 
shortage  is  perhaps  the  only  major 
problem  faced  by  Latin  Americans 
today. 

This,  of  course,  it  not  true.  Latin 
America  is  in  a state  of  tremendous 
social  upheaval,  filled  with  problems 
which  to  many  people  may  seem  much 
more  acute  than  the  shortage  of 
priests.  In  any  case,  without  trying 


to  arrange  Latin  America’s  problems 
in  order  of  their  gravity  or  urgency, 
let’s  at  least  take  a look  at  a problem 
which  perhaps  does  not  receive  its 
share  of  attention.  It  is  the  problem 
of  “urbanization.” 

Urbanization  simply  means  that  the 
population  growth  in  the  cities  is  much 
more  rapid  than  in  rural  areas.  In  fact, 
city  population  is  increasing  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  estimated  that  by  1975, 
over  half  of  the  people  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica will  be  living  in  cities  or  towns, 
and  a quarter  of  the  entire  population  ’ 
will  be  living  in  the  major  cities.  In 
Uruguay,  forty-four  per  cent,  of  the 
population  already  fives  in  the  capital  | 
city  of  Montevideo.  Santiago,  Chile, 
is  growing  at  the  rate  of  100,000  per  • 
year;  and  in  the  past  ten  years, 
1,000,000  people  have  moved  into 
Buenos  Aires,  the  capital  city  of 
Argentina. 

While  this  population  shift  does 
constitute  a “problem,”  it  might  be 
safer  to  call  it  simply  a “character- 
istic”  of  present-day  Latin  America, 
since  it  has  advantages  as  well  as 
disadvantages.  Here  is  what  is  going 
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CITIES 


To  begin  with,  urbanization  is  not 
simply  a movement  of  the  poorest 
farmers  to  the  big  cities.  About  half 
of  those  who  move  to  the  city  are 
small-town,  semi-literate,  non-farm 
workers — -usually  the  most  outstand- 
ing members  of  their  communities. 
Most  of  them  leave  the  countryside 
because  of  poverty  and  the  lack  of 
opportunity.  But  many  also  are  at- 
tracted by  the  educational,  health  and 
recreational  facilities  offered  in  the 
city.  One  might  think  that  they  are 
also  attracted  by  the  job  opportuni- 
ties in  industrial  centers,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  migration  to  the 
city  has  usually  preceded  industrializa- 
tion. And  industrial  expansion  has 
often  been  achieved  only  as  a result 
of  the  population  increase. 

In  general,  the  move  to  the  cities 
is  caused  by  a combination  of  several 
factors:  rural  stagnation;  greater  op- 
portunities in  cities;  easier  access  to 
cities  by  better  roads  and  transporta- 
tion facilities;  the  status  involved  in 
being  a city  resident;  and  also  family 
ties  that  draw  people  from  the  coun- 
try to  live  with  their  relatives  who 


have  settled  in  the  city.  Of  course, 
all  of  these  factors  didn’t  combine 
overnight.  There  has  been  an  histori- 
cal build  up  to  it. 

While  city  growth  has  increased 
tremendously  during  the  last  forty 
years,  the  beginnings  go  back  to  the 
nineteenth  century  when  a flow  of 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  German, 
French,  Slav,  Japanese  and  Turkish 
immigrants  arrived  to  settle  in  cities 
scattered  along  Latin  America’s  coast. 
These  were  not  unwelcome  immi- 
grants; in  fact,  in  1881,  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  began  subsidizing  them.  These 
men  brought  some  money,  but  what 
was  more  important,  they  brought 
their  skills.  In  cities  like  Sao  Paulo, 
with  a favourable  climate,  the  sea 
ports,  rail  and  highway  facilities, 
cheap  electrical  power,  cheap  labour,  a 
large  domestic  market  and  plenty  of 
raw  materials  for  textiles,  ceramics, 
cement,  furniture  and  food  processing, 
industrial  expansion  was  inevitable. 
The  steady  stream  of  people  moving 
from  Latin  American  provinces  out- 
lying the  cities  further  contributed  to 
expansion,  and  to  the  urban  popula- 
tion increase. 
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One  might  think  that  the  depression 
of  the  1930’s,  which  practically  shut 
off  foreign  immigration,  would  have 
checked  the  growth  of  the  cities.  But 
not  so.  As  foreign  immigration  tapered 
off,  the  tide  of  migrants  from  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  outlying  provinces 
began  to  rise.  And  so  the  trend  con- 
tinued. But  since  the  wave  of  country 
folk  to  the  cities  followed  that  of  the 
immigrants,  Latin  American  farmers 
moving  into  town  found  that  all  of  the 
skilled  and  better-paying  jobs  were 
already  monopolized  by  the  immi- 
grants and  their  decendants.  The 
natives  had  to  settle  for  what  was 
second-best. 

Normally,  however,  with  time  and 
experience,  the  Latin  Americans  might 
have  been  expected  to  overcome  this 
disadvantage,  and  gradually  move  into 
the  higher-paid  brackets.  But  another 
factor  has  all  but  prevented  that.  The 
Latin  American  migrant  to  the  city 
looks  upon  his  factory  job  as  a tem- 
porary means  to  an  end.  He  has  no 
intention  of  staying  at  it  long  enough 
to  work  his  way  up.  Instead,  he  hopes 
simply  to  make  enough  money  to  move 
back  to  the  farm  to  live  comfortably. 

If  not  that,  then  he  stays  at  his 
job  for  a few  years  then  deliberately 
slows  down  to  get  fired.  Upon  being 
fired,  he  will  collect  compensation  — 
one  month’s  pay  for  every  year  of 
work  — for  dismissal  without  just 
cause.  With  this  windfall,  he  will 
then  try  to  start  his  own  business. 
Usually,  he  fails,  and  so  before  long 
he  is  back  in  another  factory  as  an 
unskilled  labourer  to  start  the  whole 
cycle  over  again.  This  pattern  is  so 
common  that  a recent  study  of  a 


medium-sized  factory  in  Sao  Paulo 
showed  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
500  workers  were  unskilled  or  semi- 
skilled. But  the  migrants  continue  to 
arrive. 

In  fact,  they  are  arriving  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever.  One  reason  for 
that  is  that  since  those  who  first 
leave  the  rural  community  to  go  to 
the  city  are  usually  the  most  outstand- 
ing citizens,  their  absence  creates  a 
vacuum  in  terms  of  quality.  Conse- 
quently, the  output  per  farmer  has 
been  decreasing  all  over  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  the  quality  of  rural  life  has 
been  further  stagnating,  making  life  on 
the  farm  less  attractive  than  ever.  Be- 
cause of  this,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties 
it  creates,  it  does  seem  better  for 
some  people  to  move  to  the  city.  In 
the  city,  free  health  centres  and  clinics 
are  most  often  available.  So  are  public 
schools  and  cultural  opportunities. 
Most  city  children  go  to  school  at 
least  long  enough  to  become  function- 
ally literate.  In  other  words,  they 
get  enough  education  to  “live”  instead 
of  “vegetate.” 

But  in  one  very  important  respect, 
the  newcomer  to  the  city  is  usually 
much  worse  off.  That  is  in  housing. 
Today,  there  are  20,000,000  houses  in 
Latin  America  which  have  already 
been  repeatedly  condemned  as  being 
“unfit  for  human  habitation.”  They 
should  be  tom  down  before  they  blow 
down.  Migrants  living  in  them  are 
much  worse  off  than  they  ever  were 
on  the  farm.  And  besides,  they  are 
also  deprived  of  the  family  and  com- 
munity solidarity  that  go  with  life  on 
the  farm. 

Those  who  come  to  the  city  and 
then  can’t  find  jobs  are,  of  course, 
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even  worse  off.  They  are  usually 
forced  into  a shantytown  existence. 
This  has  been  graphically  described 
by  a Negro  trash  picker  in  his  diary, 
which  was  discovered  by  a newspaper 
reporter:  “We  are  poor;  we  came  to 
the  edge  of  the  river.  The  river’s 
edge  is  a place  for  trash.  The  people 
of  shantytown  are  considered  trash. 
You  don’t  see  buzzards  flying  over  the 
riverbank  near  the  garbage  any  more. 
Unemployed  men  have  taken  the  buz- 
zards’ places.” 

Naturally,  all  of  this  has  had  its 
effects  on  Latin  American  family  life. 
Fr.  Francis  Houtart,  the  Belgian 
sociologist,  lists  eight  principle  effects: 

(1)  The  city  family  ceases  to 
consist  of  two  or  three  generations 
and  countless  relatives;  it  becomes 
simply  the  immediate  family. 

(2)  The  woman’s  role  in  the  city 
family  is  very  different  from  the 
one  she  was  used  to  in  the  country. 
She  often  has  to  work,  and  so  has 
little  time  to  give  to  bringing  up 
her  children. 

(3)  The  family  often  loses  its  old 
unity.  While  the  parents  are  away 
at  work,  the  children  are  left  alone 
and  they  become  independent  at 
an  early  age. 

(4)  The  job  of  protector,  law- 
maker and  judge,  which  the  oldest 
male  of  the  household  once  per- 
formed, is  left  to  the  modem 
state. 

(5)  Religious  instruction,  once  a 
family  affair,  is  often  neglected  al- 
together. 

(6)  Education  becomes  the  job 
of  the  school  rather  than  the  home. 
The  oldest  member  of  the  family  is 
no  longer  respected  for  his  wisdom, 


since  the  children  often  have  more 
formal  education  than  their  elders. 

(7)  The  father  is  no  longer  the 
head  of  the  family  economy.  His 
daughter  may  work  next  to  him  in 
a factory,  and  may  even  earn  more. 

(8)  Recreation  is  not  a family 
affair,  but  is  found  in  the  city’s 
movies,  parks  and  streets. 

The  results  of  all  of  this  are  far  too 
complex  to  be  studied  here.  It  is 
safe  to  say,  though,  that  while  there 
are  some  slight  consolations  in  the 
way  family  life  has  evolved  in  Latin 
America,  in  general,  it  is  a sad  situa- 
tion. And  since  cities  will  continue  to 
grow,  the  experts  agree  that  the  prob- 
lems will  likely  become  worse  before 
they  become  better.  Inadequate  trans- 
portation, sanitation,  light,  water  and 
community  facilities,  and  poor  hous- 
ing may  eventually  be  checked,  but 
God  only  knows  when.  In  the  mean- 
time, among  the  slight  consolations, 
one  might  include  that  of  knowing  that 
the  problem  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  If 
there  is  anything  more  discouraging 
than  having  to  live  in  misery,  it  is 
having  to  live  in  misery  and  loneliness. 

The  forces  of  humanitarian  and  re- 
ligious organizations  throughout  the 
world  are  being  more  and  more  direc- 
ted to  the  relief  of  inhuman  conditions 
in  Latin  America,  and  the  hope  of 
some  eventual  improvement  is  genuine. 
But  it  is  a distant  hope.  And  while 
there  seems  to  be  so  little  we  can 
personally  do  to  advance  it,  no  doubt 
the  contribution  of  our  prayers  and 
ingenuity  will  be  most  welcome  to 
people  who  have  almost  lost  the 
strength  to  pray  and  the  imagination 
to  help  themselves.  ■ 
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Breaking  Barriers 


Shintoists  and  Buddhists  get  a chance  to  meet  Christians. 


Fr.  Cleary  Villeneuve,  pastor  of  Shimabara,  visits  with  "Star  of  the  Sea"  members. 


Terrence  Kennedy,  SFM 

Tn  Shimabara,  Japan,  there  is  a 
small  Catholic  organization  called 
“The  Star  of  the  Sea  Club,”  after  one 
of  our  Blessed  Mother’s  titles.  The 
group  so  far  consists  only  of  eight 
Catholic  high  school  boys  and  girls. 
Their  purpose  is  to  do  whatever  they 
can  to  break  down  anti-Christian 
prejudice  in  Shimabara,  a city  of 
47,000,  squeezed  between  a mountain 
and  an  ocean.  Their  task  is  great  be- 
cause there  are  only  about  120  Catho- 
lics in  the  city. 

An  annual  project  is  their  Garden 
Party.  About  fifty  pagan  high  school 
students  attended  their  last  one.  The 
object  of  the  party  certainly  was  not 
the  immediate  conversion  of  non- 
Christians  — that  would  be  too  much 
to  expect.  Rather,  the  students  only 
hoped  to  set  up,  for  their  friends,  a 
social  introduction  to  the  Church. 


Later,  perhaps  when  these  young 
Buddhists  and  Shintoists  leave  Shima- 
bara and  its  particular  milieu  for  the 
bigger  cities  and  universities,  they  may 
develop  an  interest  in  the  Church  and 
seek  information,  perhaps  even  cate- 
chetical instruction.  But  the  first 
barriers  will  have  been  broken  in 
Shimabara;  the  first  meeting  with  the 
Church,  Her  priests  and  Catholic  laity 
will  have  been  accomplished. 

Wishful  thinking?  Pie  in  the  sky? 
Maybe.  But  God’s  grace  works  in 
peculiar  ways.  Because  of  the  great 
persecution  of  the  Christians  over 
300  years  ago  in  this  region,  there  is 
also  a degree  of  social  disgrace  risked 
in  becoming  a Catholic.  Such  was  the 
success  and  extent  of  the  persecution. 
Because  of  this,  I feel  that  the  Catho- 
lic students  of  the  “Star  of  The  Sea 
Club,”  although  small  in  numbers, 
exert  a great  influence.  ■ 
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HE  WHO  FIGHTS  AND  RUNS  AWAY, 
WILL  LIVE  TO  FIGHT  ANOTHER  DAY. 


THE 
THOUGHT 
IS  THE 
SAME 


George  Courtright,  SFM 

Fr.  Courtright  examines  some 
popular  English  proverbs , and 
finds  they  express  ideas  very 
similar  to  those  contained  in 
Spanish  proverbs. 


It  is  not  very  glorious  to  play  the  role 
of  the  coward,  but  still  we  know  that 
prudence  is  the  better  part  of  valor, 
and  that  sometimes  a strategic  retreat 
is  more  advisable  than  a foolhardy 
attack.  It  is  a wise  general  who 
knows  when  to  order  his  troops  to 
withdraw  from  the  combat,  without  at 
the  same  time  losing  the  battle. 

Among  Spanish-speaking  peoples, 
there  has  grown  up  a proverb  with 
typical  Latin-American  overtones  and 
humour.  It  expresses  somewhat  the 
same  idea.  It  is  drawn  from  the 
picture  of  the  tortoise  with  its  re- 
tractable head  and  neck,  and  its  heavy 
protective  shell.  Children  who  attempt 
to  capture  either  a tortoise  or  a 
snapping  turtle,  always  treat  the  head 
and  the  neck  with  the  greatest 
respect,  and  strike  at  the  snapping 
jaws  with  a stick.  Thus  arose  the 
expression:  “The  tongue  speaks  and 
then  hides  itself,  and  it  is  the  snout 
that  pays  the  price.”  (La  lengua  habla 
y se  esconde,  y el  hocio  es  el  que 
paga.) 

In  popular  usage,  this  phrase  has 
come  to  symbolize  the  cowardly  friend 
who,  through  his  counsel,  encourages 
another  to  perform  some  rash  action. 
Then,  when  the  consequences  of  this 
action  have  to  be  met  with,  the  coward 
sneaks  away  and  hides,  leaving  the 
one  who  performed  the  action  to 
solve  his  problems  alone. 


DON'T  LOOK  A GIFT  HORSE 
IN  THE  MOUTH 

In  the  days  when  horses  were  used 
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extensively  as  a means  of  getting  from 
one  place  to  another,  it  was  a common 
practice  for  a prospective  buyer  of  a 
horse  to  examine  its  teeth  in  order  to 
determine  its  age,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  a prospective  buyer  of  a used 
car  looks  at  the  clutch  pedal  to  see 
how  much  use  the  car  has  had.  If  the 
horse’s  teeth  are  worn  down  from 
years  of  chewing,  he  will  not  give  as 
good  service  as  a younger  and  stronger 
steed.  If  the  clutch  pedal  is  badly 
worn,  it  means  that  the  car  is  old  and 
has  been  used  a great  deal.  But  if 
one  were  given  a horse  as  a present, 
it  would  be  considered  very  bad  taste 
to  examine  its  teeth  since  that  would 
insult  the  generosity  of  the  donor  by 
implying  that  he  had  given  an  old, 
useless  animal. 

In  Latin  America,  there  is  an  ex- 
pression which  is  more  picturesque, 
but  describes  a similar  situation.  Here 
it  is:  “When  you  possess  little  or 
nothing,  then,  that  which  is  useless 
(to  others)  is  actually  quite  good  (to 
yourself).”  (En  llegando  a peor,  o 
nada,  lo  que  no  sirve,  esta  bueno.) 

This  expression  evokes  a picture  of 
some  poorly  clad  peasant,  rooting 
around  in  your  garbage  can,  and  find- 
ing an  old  straw  hat  which  you  have 
discarded  because  it  is  absolutely  use- 
less. To  the  peasant,  it  is  a treasure, 
and  an  elegantly  fine  sombrero,  with 
which  he  can  impress  his  poor 
neighbours. 

I FEAR  THE  GREEKS  BEARING  GIFTS 

The  story  of  the  Trojan  horse  is 
familiar  to  most  high-school  students, 
and  to  some  movie  fans  too.  It  is  the 


classical  tale  by  Homer  of  the  capture 
of  Troy,  through  the  innocent  gift  of 
a giant  wooden  horse,  left  behind  by 
the  crafty  Greeks,  when  they  appar- 
ently abandoned  their  seige  of  the  city. 
Inside  the  horse,  was  a handful  of 
Greek  soldiers,  concealed  in  the  hol- 
low body,  who,  during  the  night, 
opened  the  gates  of  the  city  and 
allowed  their  comrades  to  invade  the 
fortress.  From  this  epic  of  deceit, 
there  has  arisen  the  phrase,  “I  fear 
the  Greeks  bearing  gifts.” 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  there 
is  a popular  expression,  which  seems 
to  be  the  modern  equivalent  of  this 
ancient  classical  saying.  If  some  fair- 
weather  friend  gives  you  a splendid 
gift,  to  which  some  strings  seem  to 
be  attached,  causing  you  to  smell  a 
rat,  you  are  quite  correct  if  you  re- 
mark under  your  breath,  “That  egg 
wants  salt.”  (Ese  huevo  quiere  sal.)  A 
more  colloquial  way  of  translating 
the  expression  would  be  “That  palm 
needs  greasing,”  or  “This  guy  is  look- 
ing for  his  payola  too.” 

Times  haven’t  changed  much:  just 
the  way  in  which  we  express  ourselves. 


THEY'RE  EATING  ME  OUT 
OF  HOUSE  AND  HOME 

How  many  times  have  we  heard 
this  expression,  even  in  our  own  home 
perhaps?  Usually,  it  is  the  father  of 
a large  family,  whose  salary  is  in- 
sufficient, who  woefully  utters  these 
words  as  he  watches  his  children 
cleaning  out  the  pantry. 

Down  in  the  West  Indies,  the  same 
idea  is  expressed  with  more  local 
flavour,  taking  into  consideration  eco- 
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Dominican  women  pounding  rice. 


oomic  conditions,  and  the  eating  habits 
of  the  people.  It  is  quite  common 
among  the  poorer  families,  for  the 
breadwinner  to  buy  unhusked  rice, 
since  it  is  only  one  third  the  price  of 
the  polished  variety.  Every  few  days, 
a pounding  “bee”  is  organized  to 
supply  the  rice  for  the  family’s  meals. 
All  the  children  who  are  big  enough, 
both  male  and  female,  must  take  their 
turn  around  the  hollowed-out  tree 
trunk,  pounding  the  grains  of  rice  with 
heavy  hardwood  clubs. 

As  the  rice  loses  its  outer  covering, 
some  grains  fall  to  the  ground  through 
the  carelessness  of  the  huskers,  and  are 
immediately  gobbled  up  by  the  hungry 
chickens,  which  gather  around  waiting 


for  these  stray  morsels.  The  father 
of  the  family  gazes  at  this  scene  of 
domestic  activity  with  mixed  feelings, 
and  says,  “No  matter  how  much  we 
grind,  I’m  never  ahead.”  (Amolando  y 
siempre  boto.) 

THE  DOUGHNUT  AND  THE  HOLE 

At  one  time,  in  all  Downyflake 
Doughnut  stores,  a sign  was  promi- 
nently displayed  in  a picture  frame, 
with  the  following  words  of  perennial 
wisdom: 

“As  you  wander  through  life 
Brother 

Whatever  be  your  goal, 

Keep  your  eye  upon  the  doughnut 
And  not  upon  the  hole.” 

Among  Spanish-speaking  peoples, 
there  is  a saying  which,  for  its  sheer 
pathos,  reflects  the  basic  mentality 
of  its  inventors.  At  the  same  time, 
it  indicates  that  fatalism  which  is  so 
widespread,  even  in  Catholic  com- 
munities — fatalism  mixed  with  opti- 
mism. Here  is  a rough  translation: 
“The  log  rests  in  the  interval  re- 
quired (by  the  woodchopper)  to  raise 
and  lower  his  axe.”  (En  lo  que  hacha 
va  y viene,  descanso  el  palo.) 

Things  could  be  worse,  or  you 
should  try  to  solve  your  problems 
stoically  as  they  occur.  A victim  of 
oppression  is  unable  to  escape  his 
cruel  fate,  and,  since  he  is  bound  to 
suffer,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  he 
might  as  well  try  to  see  the  bright 
side  of  his  inescapable  misery. 

Although  this  idea  overlooks  the 
supporting  role  of  the  virtue  of  hope, 
it  is  quite  prevalent,  and  it  reflects  the 
optimism  found  in  the  doughnut 
commercial.  B 
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THE  PARISH  PRIEST 

Robert  Hymus,  SFM 


A mong  the  poems  of  W.  H. 

**  Drummond,  are  “The  Cure  of 
Calumette”  and  “The  Country  Doctor.” 
I think  he  sums  up  pretty  well  what  I 
mean  to  say.  I shall  leave  the  “general 
practitioner”  to  better  hands  than  mine, 
but  I add  my  voice  to  many  another 
in  saying  “Thank  God  for  the  family 
doctor.” 

My  point  may  be  of  a bygone  age, 
of  a time  when  every  family  had  a 
cellar  or  a woodshed,  where  a hammer 
and  a saw  and  several  repair  devices 
were  kept.  I speak  of  simpler  days. 
Times  have  changed  and  we  are  in  an 
age  of  specialists  — specialists  not  only 
in  medicine,  but  in  all  the  servile  works 
of  tools  and  men  that  handle  them  (or 
handle  machines  that  handle  tools); 
specialists  in  every  department  of  eco- 
1 nomics  and  science  and  psychology; 
; specialists  in  doctrinal  and  moral 
• questions. 

Yes,  I speak  of  the  times  when  the 
0 father  and  mother,  the  family  doctor, 
e the  parish  priest  and  perhaps  the  teacher 
11 1 were  the  final  source  of  all  knowledge 
and  the  final  authority  in  the  general 
ie  j management  of  a family. 
e<  Each  child  saw  in  his  father  the 
be  I greatest,  strongest,  most  intelligent  man 
ut  1 there  ever  was.  It  was  a time  when  a 
youthful  voice  could  be  heard  to  say, 


“My  dad  lifted  that  big  box  all  by  him- 
self,” and  when  an  argument  was  settled 
by  the  final  dictum,  “My  dad  said  so.” 

Each  successive  child  in  the  family 
reported  to  school  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  “old  Miss  Thompson,”  who 
knew  how  to  make  you  behave.  And 
each  successive  child  of  the  family  got 
cured  of  whooping  cough  or  a broken 
arm  by  “old  Doc  Stone,”  who  brought 
him  into  the  world. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  parish  priest, 
who  seems  to  know  all  the  people 
because  he  goes  into  their  homes.  He 
preaches,  and  sometimes  shouts,  at  the 
people  every  Sunday.  And  he  stands  by 
the  bedside  when  one  is  dying. 

The  parish  priest  is  a pioneer,  build- 
ing and  sustaining  a church  and  home 
and  school  and  convent  and  perhaps 
a small  hospital,  and  all  the  while 
urging,  threatening  and  cajoling  the 
whole  crowd  of  people  to  hurry  up  and 
get  ready  for  Heaven. 

He  can  never  be  a specialist,  not 
the  parish  priest.  He  is  into  too  many 
things.  He’s  a friend  and  advisor,  a 
sometimes  economist,  a part-time  musi- 
cian, something  of  a carpenter,  a Sun- 
day school  teacher;  he  can  fix  a light 
switch  or  read  a book;  he  may  even 
referee  a football  game.  And  he  is 
always  on  the  job.  God  bless  him!  ■ 
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SOCIAL 

CHANGES 


SOCIAL 

PROBLEMS 


John  Mclver,  SFM 


Touring  the  past  decade  Latin  America 
has  become  increasingly  promi- 
nent on  the  international  scene  and  in 
the  conscience  of  the  universal  Church. 
Pope  John  XXIII,  in  Mater  et  Magistra 
expressed  it  well  when  he  said,  “Per- 
haps the  most  pressing  question  of  our 
day  concerns  the  relationship  between 
economically  advanced  commonwealths 
and  those  that  are  in  the  process  of 
development  . . . The  nations  that  enjoy 
a sufficiency  and  abundance  of  every- 
thing may  not  overlook  the  plight  of 
other  nations  whose  citizens  experience 
such  domestic  problems  that  they  are 
all  but  overcome  by  poverty  and  hunger, 
and  are  not  able  to  enjoy  basic  human 
rights  . . . We  all  share  responsibility 
for  the  fact  that  populations  are  under- 
nourished. Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
arouse  a sense  of  responsibility  in  indi- 
viduals and  generally  among  those  more 
blest  with  this  world’s  goods.” 

Certainly  it  would  appear  that  Pope 
John  had  Latin  America  in  mind  when 
he  wrote  the  above  words  because  it 
is  a fact  that,  as  Ramon  Venegas  . 
Carrasco  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Santiago,  Chile,  points  out,  the  central 
problems  are  the  utter  destitution  — 
material,  moral  and  cultural  — of  large 
numbers  of  the  population  and  the 
struggle  to  eliminate  it  and  to  establish 
an  order  founded  on  justice. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  imme- 
diately come  to  mind  are  the  following: 

1.  One-third  of  the  population  owns 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of 
Latin  America. 

2.  The  national  annual  per  capita 
average  income  in  Latin  America  is  i 
$370.00  vs.  $2,090.00  in  Canada. 

3.  Life  expectancy  is  forty  years 
while  in  Canada  it  is  seventy-two  years. 
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4.  Illiteracy  varies  between  fifty  per 
cent  and  ninety  per  cent. 

5.  One  and  a half  per  cent  of  the 
people  own  fifty  per  cent  of  the  agri- 
cultural land. 

6.  Population  growth  is  at  the  rate 
of  two  and  a half  per  cent  per  annum 
vs.  one  and  a half  for  the  world  aver- 
age. Latin  America  has  the  fastest 
growth  in  the  world. 

7.  Apart  from  Argentina,  the  aver- 
age calorie  intake  does  not  reach  that 
of  3,000  — which  is  the  minimum 
healthful  need  of  human  beings. 

The  International  Federation  of  Insti- 
tutes for  Social  and  Socio-Religious 
Studies,  directed  by  Father  Francis 
Houtart,  a Belgian  sociologist,  has 
carried  out  extensive  studies  on  the 
current  situation  in  Latin  America  and 
has  brought  to  light  many  of  the  serious 
problems  afflicting  that  continent.  For 
those  interested,  these  studies  are  a 
reliable  source  of  information. 

Since  Latin  America  is  an  area  in 
the  process  of  development  it  is  evident 
that,  apart  from  the  destitution  men- 
tioned above,  Latin  America  must 
suffer  from  the  consequences  of  rapid 
social  and  economic  evolution.  Another 
way  of  saying  this  is  that  Latin  America 
is  suffering  from  the  effects  of  rapid 
social  change,  and  it  is  an  axiom  in 
sociology  that  the  more  rapid  and  radi- 
cal the  social  changes  being  brought 
about,  the  greater  will  be  the  social 
problems  that  follow. 

Social  change  may  manifest  itself  in 
two  ways,  i.e.  in  the  social  structures, 
and  in  the  social  values  of  the  society, 
lust  what  do  we  mean  by  these  con- 
cepts of  social  structure  and  of  social 
value?  A definition  and  an  example 
should  be  of  help  here.  A social  struc- 


ture is  defined  as  the  established  pattern 
of  internal  organization  of  any  social 
group.  A change  in  social  structure 
would  be  a change  in  the  relations 
between  the  members  of  a social  group. 
An  example  of  change  in  a social  struc- 
ture would  be  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  Canadian  family  over  the 
past  hundred  years. 

A century  ago  the  social  structure 
of  the  typical  Canadian  family  was  that 
of  rural,  patriarchal  social  entity  which 
constituted  an  economic  unit  with  all 
of  the  members  mutually  engaged  in 
the  production  of  food  and  fiber  for 
the  sustenance  of  its  members.  There 
was  close  co-operation  between  the  dif- 
ferent members  and  the  senior  male 
member  was  definitely  the  one  who 
made  the  major  decisions  of  the  family. 
Today  we  can  say  that  the  typical 
Canadian  family  is  an  urban,  nuclear 
or  two-generation  unit  but  no  longer 
functioning  as  an  economic  entity. 
Rather  the  breadwinner  earns  the  sup- 
port of  the  family,  being  both  physically 
and  psychologically  removed  and  apart 
from  the  other  members.  Children,  in 
the  course  of  the  last  hundred  years, 
have  become  for  the  family  an  econo- 
mic liability  whereas  formerly  they  were 
an  economic  asset.  A definite  change 
in  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
Canadian  family  has  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  the  last  hundred  years.  Today 
similar  changes  are  occurring  in  Latin 
America  but  they  are  taking  place 
much  more  rapidly  and  the  problems 
accompanying  these  changes  are  there- 
fore more  severe. 

Now,  a social  value  may  be  defined 
as  an  abstract  and  often  unconscious 
assumption  of  what  is  right  and  im- 
portant. As  an  example  of  a social 
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value  change,  we  may  say  that  the 
traditional  acceptance  by  the  Latin 
American  peasant  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  born  into  poverty,  that  he  should 
remain  illiterate  and  be  exploited  is 
now  being  questioned  and  in  an  in- 
creasing number  of  times  rejected. 
Values  that  even  a generation  ago,  were 
accepted  are  no  longer  palatable  in 
many  instances. 

The  exploited  peasant  now  considers 
that  the  concept  of  human  dignity  has 
application  in  his  case  as  well  as  in  that 
of  his  social  and  economic  overlord. 
Incidentally,  it  is  the  Communist  agita- 
tion in  many  instances  that  has  made 
the  peasant  aware  of  some  of  his  basic 
rights.  This  might  be  a good  place  to 
note  the  fact  that  in  Prague,  Czecho- 
slovakia there  are  750  young  Latin 
Americans  in  one  “seminary”  being 
indoctrinated  by  Reds  so  that  they  will 
return  home  to  fight  the  Church.  Alto- 
gether behind  the  iron  and  bamboo 
curtains  there  are  9,000  Latin  American 
boys  and  girls  being  indoctrinated. 

Now  let  us  briefly  analyze  the  pro- 
cess of  change  both  in  structure  and 
values  that  is  taking  place  in  the  two 
major  socio-cultural  groups  in  Latin 
America,  that  is,  the  rural  masses  and 
the  old  aristocratic  elite. 

1.  The  Rural  Masses:  The  races  are 
mingled  according  to  different  countries, 
but  whether  mixed,  or  Indian,  these 
rural  masses  are  the  most  important 
substratum  of  the  Latin  American 
population.  Because  of  their  geographic 
dispersion  and  the  absence  of  means  of 
communication  they  had  taken  a place 
in  the  margin  of  the  social,  political  and 
cultural  life  of  their  countries.  Numeri- 
cally they  were  very  strong  but  socially 
ineffective.  They  played  only  a mini- 


mum, if  any  active  part,  in  political 
affairs  and  certainly  enjoyed  no  political 
power.  An  example  of  the  political 
apathy  and  ignorance  of  the  Latin 
American  peasantry  is  the  time  in  1951 
when  the  political  followers  of  Jacobo 
Arbenz,  a Red  ex-president  of  Guate- 
mala, had  the  Indian  peasants  trucked 
into  Guatemala  city  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
tions of  that  year.  As  they  went  by  the 
cathedral  all  of  them  lifted  their  hats  and 
blest  themselves  before  proceeding  to 
the  polling  booths  to  cast  their  votes  for 
the  Communist  candidate. 

The  economy  of  the  rural  masses  has 
been  definitely  one  of  subsistence  — 
producing  practically  all  their  own  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  and  producing  little 
or  nothing  for  export.  The  national 
average  of  illiteracy  among  them  varied 
from  forty  per  cent  to  ninety  per  cent. 
The  rural  masses,  in  a word,  have  been 
traditionally  marginal.  They  have  exer-  ' 
cised  no  significant  influence  on  the 
economic,  political  and  cultural  life  of 
their  societies. 

At  present,  two  factors  are  helping  j 
to  bring  about  social  change  among 
the  peasants  — their  numerical  increase, 
and  their  growing  contact  and  inter- 
action with  the  rest  of  society. 

In  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  j 
an  increase  of  50  millions  in  the  popu- 
lation of  Latin  America  and  this  increase 
has  been  chiefly  among  the  rural  masses. 
The  progressive  introduction  of  hy- 
gienic methods  has  greatly  reduced  the 
rate  of  infant  mortality,  but  a greater 
number  of  children  in  the  rural  family 
does  not  mean  a corresponding  growth 
in  family  income.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  small  landowner,  and  still 
more  difficult  for  the  tenant  farmers, 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  holdings' 
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which  they  cultivate.  The  barriers  to 
expansion  are  usually  the  estates  of  the 
great  landowners.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ignorance  of  modem  agricultural 
techniques  which  would  permit  land 
improvement  and  the  prevention  of  soil 
erosion,  has  progressively  reduced  the 
productivity  of  the  land. 

In  such  a situation,  where  improve- 
ment of  living  conditions  seems  next  to 
impossible,  the  reaction  of  the  peasantry 
takes  the  shape  of  an  immense  exodus 
from  the  countryside  to  the  cities.  How- 
ever, since  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment in  the  cities  are  lacking,  these 
rural  populations  must  inevitably  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  marginal  urban  masses 
to  form  the  shantytowns  and  slums 
that  almost  defy  description.  I suppose 


one  of  the  worst  examples  of  this  sort 
of  situation  is  that  of  the  infamous 
favelas  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  people 
live  in  conditions  of  unqualified  desti- 
tution, as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  children  born 
in  the  slums  of  Rio  die  before  the  age 
of  one  year. 

The  second  factor  which  explains 
the  progressive  social  change  in  the 
rural  masses  is  the  development  of 
means  of  communication.  Although  still 
primitive,  the  bus  system  which  connects 
the  smaller  villages  with  the  larger 
towns  and  neighbouring  cities,  serves  as 
a means  of  contact  for  these  rural  popu- 
lations and  brings  about  a certain  urban 
influence  in  the  countryside.  Of  greater 
importance  is  the  increased  communica- 
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tion  on  the  ideological  level.  With  the 
increase  in  the  degree  of  literacy  the 
press  has  begun  to  play  a major  role  in 
the  formation  of  attitudes  and  values. 

I remember  browsing  in  a book  store 
in  one  of  the  larger  cities  of  Peru,  one 
day.  There  I found  in  paperback  the 
works  of  all  the  great  Communist 
authors  from  Marx  to  Stalin.  The  clerk, 
obviously  a Catholic,  showed  no  signs 
of  discomposure  when  I referred  to  the 
great  variety  of  Communistic  writings. 
Apparently  Moscow  subsidized  the  pub- 
lications and  a great  many  people  found 
the  contents  interesting  and  the  book- 
sellers felt  the  public  should  be  served. 

The  role  of  the  radio  in  terms  of  the 
communication  of  new  ideas  is  having 
an  effect  even  greater  than  that  of  the 
press.  Encouraging  examples  of  this 
are  the  radio-schools  of  Sutatenza  in 
Columbia  which  have  been  instrumental 
in  teaching  many  peasants  to  read  and 
write.  Currently  the  Brazilian  hierarchy 
is  in  the  process  of  establishing  twenty- 
six  radio  stations  to  make  programs 
available  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
country  in  such  subjects  as  religion, 
agriculture,  sanitation  and  community 
development. 

Consequent  to  the  above  social 
changes  among  the  peasants  a whole 
series  of  further  changes  is  being  real- 
ized: The  subsistence  economy  of  the 
peasants  is  giving  way  to  one  of  a 
market  economy.  Many  peasants  are 
beginning  to  produce  something  in 
terms  of  cash  crops  and  with  the  money 
thus  earned  they  purchase  more  manu- 
factured articles.  The  authority  of  the 
head  of  the  extended  rural  family  is,  in 
many  instances  now  being  called  into 
question  and  the  sons,  restive  under 
the  domination  of  the  father,  are  seek- 


ing a living  outside  of  the  family  circle. 

Local  political  administrations  are 
coming  into  being  and  new  economic 
forms  such  a co-operatives  are  making 
their  appearance  along  with  rural 
unionism. 

2.  The  traditional  Social  Elite: 
Although  the  traditional  Latin-Ameri- 
can  society  was  founded  on  land  owner- 
ship, the  social  elite  was  always  an 
urban  society  because  the  majority  of 
the  landowners  lived  in  the  cities.  Social 
prestige  was  not  based  on  the  produc- 
tivity  of  the  lands  but  rather  on  their 
expanse.  This  aristocratic  social  elite, 
monopolizing  as  it  did  the  social  pres- 
tige, culture,  political  and  economic 
power  was  able  to  live  in  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  yet  it  consti- 
tuted only  a small  fraction  of  the 
national  population.  This  traditional 
upper  class  has  been  in  favour  of  the  I 
status  quo,  and  has  exerted  its  influence 
by  social  control  through  its  position 
in  the  higher  echelons  of  the  armed 
services,  through  ownership  of  the  best 
land  and  through  its  monopoly  of  high 
positions  in  parties  of  the  political  right  j 
wing. 

In  certain  countries  of  Latin  America 
the  gradual  economic  evolution  coupled 
with  the  influence  of  foreign  immigra- 1 
tion,  is  effecting  a significant  change 
in  the  social  fabric.  The  old  aristocratic 
class,  in  the  more  advanced  countries,  j 
is  seeing  its  power  and  prestige  crumble 
with  the  progressive  appearance  of  a 
middle  class  and  a new  upper  class. 
With  industrialization  a new  leadership 
is  appearing  and  the  influence  of  the 
old  elite  is  diminishing.  However,  this! 
phenomenon  should  not  distract  us 
from  the  fact  that  about  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  Latin  America  j 
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is  still  rural,  underfed  and  economically 
oppressed. 

Another  factor  promoting  social 
change  is  that  of  formal  education. 
The  rate  of  illiteracy  is  still  high  in 
many  countries  with  at  least  forty  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  being  unable 
to  read  or  write.  More  than  18,000 
children  are  not  in  schools,  partly 
because  of  lack  of  facilities  and  teach- 
ing personnel  and  partly  because  the 
budgets  for  education  are  almost  every- 
where too  small  for  an  effective  attack 
on  the  illiteracy  problem. 

Formerly,  secondary  education  was 
reserved  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  socially  elite  class  but  today  the 
emerging  middle  class  also  has  access 
to  it.  The  quality  of  education  is  gener- 
ally inferior  and  the  needed  emphasis 
on  scientific  and  technical  education  is 
still  lacking.  In  the  last  twenty  years 
there  has  been  a 400  per  cent  increase 
in  enrolment  in  universities.  Apart  from 
the  academic  role  which  it  exercises, 
the  university  provides  a channel  for 
social  ascent,  and  this  is  an  important 
factor  in  a society  in  which  upperclass 
status  was  traditionally  reserved  to  the 
old  aristocracy. 

The  university  serves  also  as  an 
instrument  for  the  formation  of  the 
social  and  national  conscience  and  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the 
majority  of  political  revolutions  begin 
in  the  universities.  The  university  too, 
is  playing  an  important  role  in  preparing 
man  for  the  diversified,  industrial 
society  so  different  from  the  traditional 
system  that  had  obtained  for  four  cen- 
turies. This  triple  role  of  the  university 
helps  us  to  understand  why  the  Marxists 
seek  to  exercise  all  possible  influence  in 
the  student  milieu.  The  future  leaders 


of  the  country  are  now  being  trained 
at  the  universities  and  it  is  important 
to  capture  their  imagination  and  gain 
them  as  converts  if  Communism  is  to 
gain  control  of  Latin  America. 

A couple  of  years  ago  I was  one  of 
a party  sent  into  Latin  America  to  select 
students  for  scholarships  in  social  leader- 
ship at  the  Coady  International  Institute 
in  Antigonish.  In  Tegucigalpa,  the  capi- 
tal of  Honduras  we  finally  chose  a team 
of  three  and  when  I expressed  my  satis- 
faction to  a missionary  priest  working 
in  Honduras  he  said  to  me,  “Father, 
you  realize  that  the  Communists  have 
allotted  300  scholarships  this  year  for 
Honduran  students  to  study  at  Friend- 
ship University,  in  Moscow.”  It  merely 
underlined  how  little  we  are  doing  to 
save  Latin  America  when  compared  to 
the  efforts  of  God’s  enemies  H 
{to  be  continued ) 


POPE  PAUL  VI  ON  MARTYRDOM 

“The  martyrdom  of  the  saints  is 
fraught  with  drama:  It  is  something 
which  distresses  us  but  at  the  same 
time  stirs  our  imagination;  the  injus- 
tice and  violence  which  led  to  it  tend 
to  fade  from  human  memory,  while 
before  the  eyes  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions there  remains  ever  present  the 
shining  example  of  a meekness  which 
has  transformed  the  laying  down  of 
life  into  a propitiatory  sacrifice,  an 
example  which  never  loses  its  appeal. 
It  is  an  act  of  the  most  sublime  love 
of  God,  an  act  of  the  highest  loyalty 
to  Christ.  It  is  a testimony,  a message 
continually  handed  on  to  the  men  of 
today  and  tomorrow.  Such  is  the  true 
meaning  of  martyrdom.” 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

Some  days,  when  you  haven’t  eaten  your  vegetables,  has  your  mother  ever 
told  you,  “Eat  those  vegetables;  there  are  thousands  of  children  in  the  world  who  j 
are  starving.”?  Well,  your  mother  is  right.  There  are  many  children  in  the  world 
who  never  get  enough  to  eat.  But  no  matter  how  many  vegetables  you  eat,  it  | 
won’t  help  them.  They  will  still  be  hungry.  Your  mother  just  wants  to  remind 
you  of  how  lucky  you  are  to  have  enough  to  eat,  and  since  you  have  food,  you 
shouldn’t  waste  it. 

One  of  our  priests  told  a story  that  reminds  me  of  how  fortunate  we  are. 
One  day,  as  he  was  saying  Mass,  he  noticed  that  a little  girl  fainted  in  church,  j 
Since  it  was  a hot  day  in  the  tropics,  he  thought  she  had  passed  out  because  of 
the  heat.  But  after  Mass,  he  went  around  to  the  front  of  the  church,  where  the 
people  had  all  gathered  together  to  talk  before  going  home.  He  noticed  the  , 
little  girl  in  the  crowd,  and  so  he  went  over  to  her  to  ask  if  she  felt  better.  She 
told  him  she  felt  all  right.  Then  he  asked  why  she  had  become  weak  during  Mass,  j 
Was  it  the  heat  that  had  made  her  pass  out?  “Oh  no,”  she  said,  “it’s  just  that 
I’m  hungry,  Father.” 

“Did  you  have  any  breakfast  before  Mass?”  the  priest  asked. 

“No  Father,”  she  said.  “It’s  not  my  turn  to  eat  today.” 

The  priest  then  spoke  to  the  girl’s  parents  and  discovered  they  were  so  poor 
they  couldn’t  afford  to  feed  all  of  their  children  every  day.  So  they  had  to  take 
turns  eating  — some  one  day,  the  others  the  next  day.  When  I think  of  that 
story,  it  makes  me  very  thankful  that  I get  enough  to  eat  every  day.  I’m  sure 
if  you  think  of  it,  you  will  feel  the  same  way.  If  you  do,  then  thank  God  for  the  : 
way  He  is  looking  after  you,  and  ask  Him  to  bless  the  missionaries  who  are 
trying  to  do  something  for  hungry  children  in  other  countries. 


God  love  you, 


Father  Jim 
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The  OAS  has  appointed  a special 
commission  to  promote  the  pro- 
gramming and  development  of 
education,  science  and  culture 
in  Latin  America.  A brief  sum- 
mary of  the  commission's  final 
report  is  presented  here. 


EDUCATIONAL  REFORM  IN 

LATIN  AMERICA 


Tn  educational  reform,  two  factors 
-*■  are  most  important:  On  the  one 
i hand,  the  problems  of  administrative, 
teaching  and  technical  personnel  must 
be  dealt  with,  and  on  the  other,  die 
; student  body  must  be  considered. 

To  attract  and  keep  the  services  of 
the  most  valuable  people  for  educa- 
tional work,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
to  guarantee  them  better  opportunities 
of  training  and  to  offer  them  working 
conditions  equal  or  superior  to  those 
which  any  other  job  might  give  them. 

As  far  as  the  student  is  concerned, 
j educators  should  try  to  surround  him 
with  the  conditions  that  will  allow  him 
to  get  the  most  possible  out  of  his 
education.  Student  welfare  services 
should  be  carefully  organized  to  offer 
benefits  to  the  greatest  number  pos- 
sible; the  more  education  serves  the 
poor,  the  more  such  services  — includ- 
ing food,  and  medical  care  — - are 
| required. 

Three  tools  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  progress  in  education:  (1)  Overall 


planning  of  the  education  program 
and  of  the  development  of  manpower 
resources  — teachers  and  administra- 
tors must  be  trained,  and  prospective 
personnel  must  be  encouraged;  (2)  The 
systems  of  administration  in  education 
must  be  re-examined  and  modernized; 
(3)  Extensive  research  must  be  carried 
out  in  the  field  of  modem  teaching 
methods.  These  three  tools  must  be 
applied  to  the  three  basic  levels  of 
education  — primary,  middle  and 
higher. 

In  extending  primary  education  fa- 
cilities, special  attention  should  be 
given  to  rural  areas.  In  these  areas, 
it  frequently  happens  that  the  people, 
at  present,  have  no  educational  facili- 
ties at  all.  Adult  education  must  be 
particularly  stressed  if  the  program 
hopes  to  draw  grown-ups  culturally, 
socially  and  economically  into  the 
community.  To  concentrate  on  edu- 
cating children  only,  would  be  to 
exclude  the  adults  (most  of  whom  have 
no  education)  from  an  active  com- 
munity life. 
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An  investigation  of  middle-level 
educational  facilities  is  most  important 
because  their  present  inadequacy  cre- 
ates one  of  the  bottlenecks  that  affect 
Latin  American  education  in  general. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to 
extending  these  middle-level  facilities 
to  industrial,  agricultural  and  normal- 
school  education. 

Latin  America  needs  more  managers 
to  lead  its  drive  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress.  Higher  education 
must,  therefore,  be  broadened  con- 
siderably in  quantity  and  quality,  and 
it  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
each  country.  The  preparation  of  pro- 
fessionals with  technical,  scientific  and 
other  special  knowledge  will  especially 
help  in  fulfilling  the  over-all  develop- 
ment plans. 

While  any  study  of  the  conditions 
of  Latin  America’s  education  program, 
facilities  and  personnel  is  a little  dis- 
heartening, there  are  consolations.  Im- 
mediate action  in  educational  reform 
is  already  being  taken  in  these  fields: 

(1)  The  personnel  required  for 
over-all  national  planning  and  re- 
search is  being  carefully  chosen  and 
prepared. 

(2)  Technical  and  financial  as- 
sistance is  being  given  to  institutions 
training  administrative  personnel. 

(3)  The  Latin  American  Insti- 
tute of  Pedagogical  Research  has 
been  organized,  and  qualified  peo- 
ple are  being  trained  to  set  up 
similar  institutes  in  each  country 
of  Latin  America. 

(4)  Middle  - level  education  is 
being  greatly  developed,  and  is  being 
extended  into  many  fields  which  it 
formerly  overlooked.  ■ 


o 


FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

Scholarships  are  requested  by  Fr.  Joe 
Curico  for  a school  for  poor  children. 
Yearly  tuition  is  $20.  Two  dollars  a 
month  for  ten  months  would  do  it. 

Fr.  Quinn  is  starting  an  agricultural 
school  in  Padre  Las  Casas.  Any  dona- 
tion to  help  maintain  it  would  be 
welcomed. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several 
parishes  in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Santo  Domingo  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  sum  of  $25  will  keep  a 
Jeep  on  the  road  for  a month. 

A truck  is  needed  for  the  mission  in 
Brazil.  The  cost  is  $3,000. 

A mimeograph  machine  is  requested 
by  Fr.  Roland  Roberts  in  St.  Vincent. 
Fr.  Roberts  now  has  to  make  a forty- 
four  mile  round  trip  every  time  he 
wants  to  run  a stencil. 

A 16  mm.  movie  projector  and  ampli- 
fier is  needed  by  Fr.  Hugh  Mac- 
Dougall,  St.  Vincent.  It  will  cost  about 
$800. 

Fr.  Des  Roches  in  British  Guiana 
requires  a Catechetical  Centre.  The 
cost  of  construction  is  $500. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Fr.  Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM,  of  Glace 
Bay,  was  ordained  in  1953.  He  is  now 
stationed  in  Santo  Domingo,  having 
previously  worked  for  6 years  in  the 
Philippines. 

I Remember 

Tt  never  rains  but  it  pours.  One  morning,  I was  up  at  dawn,  did  some 
spiritual  chores  of  the  day,  and  by  7:00  a.m.  was  off  to  a mission. 

The  people  wanted  a little  solemnity,  so  I brought  Dona  Maria,  the 
old  Cantora,  along  to  sing.  I had  hoped  to  be  back  by  10:00  a.m.,  but 
the  road  was  very  muddy  and  full  of  holes. 

A larger  group  than  usual  brought  the  number  of  confessions  up  to 
about  a hundred.  Things  to  bless  — holy  water,  pictures,  beads  etc. 

A big  string  of  baptisms.  Four  or  five  communion  calls,  all  taking  time. 

A few  minutes  chatting  with  an  old  blind  woman,  consoling  a paralysed 
woman,  passing  the  time  of  day  and  hearing  the  ailments  of  each.  When 
I finally  got  back  to  the  chapel,  the  catechist  told  me  that  an  old  man 
and  woman  wished  to  get  married,  in  their  home.  So  all  hands  went  to 
their  home.  After  forty  years,  the  old  boy  was  thinking  of  marrying,  as 
she  was  sick,  going  blind,  and  he  wanted  to  legitimatize  the  family  — 
now  grandparents  themselves,  I believe. 

Old  events  were  recalled  and  laughed  over  as  the  birth  dates  of  the 
children  were  gathered  from  memory  and  imagination.  After  being  so 
long  away  from  the  Church,  explanations  were  necessary;  confessions 
were  made  and  the  knot  was  tied.  Meanwhile,  back  at  the  chapel, 
three  more  howling  wonders  were  waiting  baptism. 

Finally,  as  the  jeep  bounced  homeward,  I looked  at  the  time. 
“Seventeen  minutes  to  twelve.  The  entire  morning  ‘gastado”  (used 
up),”  I complained.  Maria  gave  a very  big  smile,  the  drift  of  my 
remark  passing  completely  over  her  holy  old  head.  “Yes  Father,”  she 
replied,  “isn’t  it  beautiful!  Every  minute  of  it  ‘gastado’  doing  works 
for  God.’  H Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 
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Some  ruins  are  not  meant  to  be  handled  or  disturbed.  They  are  only  to  be 
looked  at  or  photographed.  But  other  ruins  can  be  used.  A ruined  watch 
for  example.  Or  a tired  old  bracelet,  trophy,  medal  or  ring.  In  fact,  any  old 
jewellery  can  be  used  to  help  the  missions. 


If  you  will  send  us  whatever  you  have,  we  will  sort  it,  sell  it  and  send  the 
profits  to  our  priests  across  the  world.  Thank  you. 


SCARBORO  FATHERS,  2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONT. 

, 


I 


NOW  YOU 
CAN  VISIT 
THE  MISSIONS! 


See  Japan 
and  visit 


Scar  boro's  Missions 

there 

See  for  yourself  the  missionary  work  you  have  helped 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  to  do. 


See  the  work  yet  to  be  done,  and  learn  first-hand 
how  a missionary  parish  operates. 

All  of  this  can  be  arranged  for  you  by 


THE  SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY  and 

C anadianGhxu^ 

AIRLINES  ^ 

in  a three-week  tour  planned  for  October,  1965 


Besides  visiting  Scarboro’s  missions,  you  will  also  see  Japan’s  historic, 
cities,  Buddhist  temples,  national  parks  and  the  Inland  Sea.  And  your  tour 
guide  will  be  one  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers. 

For  more  information,  clip  this  coupon  and  mail  it  to: 

Fr.  Harold  Oxley,  SFM,  Box  100,  Station  G,  Toronto. 


Dear  Father  Oxley, 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  your  tour  of  Scarboro's  Japanese  missions. 

Name:  

Street  and  Number: 

I 

City:  Prov.:  } .. 
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EDITORIAL 


His  full  role 


TT  is  difficult  to  express  briefly  the  full  role  of  the  missionary  priest, 

but  if  I had  to  try,  I think  I would  say  it  is  “to  represent  Christ.” 
In  other  words,  he  is  to  do  more  than  make  converts;  he  is  to  react 
as  Christ  would  to  whatever  circumstances  he  meets. 

For  example,  he  will  meet  poverty,  and  some  poor  people  will 
come  to  him  for  relief.  He  can’t  argue  that  he  is  not  there  to  re- 
lieve poverty;  he  is  there  to  represent  Christ,  and  Christ  would 
react  with  charity  to  their  need.  So  the  priest  must  also  react  with 
Christian  charity,  and  when  a hungry  man  comes  looking  for 
the  price  of  food,  there  is  no  question  of  what  form  charity  must 
take. 

The  missionary  may  also  meet  illiteracy.  He  might  argue  that 
he  is  not  there  to  build  schools,  but  if  he  is  honest,  he  will  admit 
that  when  people  need  education,  the  Christian  reaction  is  to  pro- 
vide it,  even  if  it  means  considerable  work  and  expense.  In  our 
school  in  Port  Mourant,  British  Guiana,  there  are  about  1,000 
children;  only  172  of  them  are  Catholic.  But  without  that  school, 
the  educational  facilities  there  would  be  badly  crippled.  So  the  im- 
mediate need  for  education  must  be  met  in  a Christian  way,  apart 
altogether  from  what  contribution  it  may  make  towards  bringing 
people  into  the  Church. 

Even  in  the  political  life  of  the  community,  the  missionary  is 
involved.  What  choice  does  he  have  if  the  people  of  his  mission  are 
caught  up  in  political  strife  and  violence?  He  has  freely  chosen,  for 
the  love  of  God,  to  live  in  the  country,  to  become  as  far  as  possible 
one  of  the  people,  and  to  make  their  problems  his  own.  How  can  he 
isolate  himself  from  a problem  that  so  directly  affects  their  lives?  If 
he  cannot  take  political  sides,  he  must  as  least  react  to  the  situation 
in  a Christian  way,  and  publicly  identify  himself  as  a defender  of 
racial  equality,  social  justice  and  political  freedom. 

A missionary  lives  and  works  in  a world  of  real  people  and  real 
problems.  And  he  must  bring  the  personal  interest  of  Christ  to 
all  of  these  problems  even  when  they  seem  unrelated  to  the  work  of 
conversion.  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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St.  Vincent,  a tropical  island  of  rare  beauty,  and  a missionary  challenge. 


LAY 

HELP 

FROM 

CANADA 


William  Matte,  SFM 

"Carly  in  September,  1964,  a silvery 
aircraft  squatted  on  her  haunches 
at  Toronto’s  chilly,  rainy  airport,  and 
submitted  with  impatient  disdain  to 
her  routine  checkup.  But,  finally  it 
was  over.  Bang!  went  her  last  con- 
toured hatch  as  the  mechanic  deftly 
screwed  it  in  place,  and  with  a deaf- 
ening roar  her  engines  came  to  life. 
She  moved  slowly,  majestically,  at 
first,  her  enormous  wings  sweeping  in 
a wide  arc,  and  then  with  an  as- 
tounding burst  of  speed  she  was  down 
the  runway,  airborne,  and  climbing  at 
a sharp  angle  through  the  smog.  To 
the  casual  observer,  this  was  just  an- 
other regular  departure  from  the  In- 
ternational Airport.  But  not  so, 
amigo. 
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Mr.  & Mrs.  Paquette,  Woodstock,  Ont., 
lay  volunteers  working  in  St.  Vincent. 


This  was  in  fact,  a specially  char- 
tered flight,  and  like  many  others  be- 
fore it,  due  in  large  part  to  Mr.  Wm. 
M.  McWhinney,  the  dedicated  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Uni- 
versity Services  Overseas  (CUSO). 
The  cargo:  thirty-five  young  Canad- 
ians — teachers,  social  workers,  and 
nurses  who  had  volunteered  their 
services  abroad  on  the  basis  of  a two- 
year  contract.  This  particular  consign- 
ment was  destined  t o various 
countries  in  the  deep  south:  Jamaica, 
St.  Kitts,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  British 
Guiana,  and  Peru.  In  operation  for 
only  a few  years,  and  despite  the 
difficulties  presented  by  a restricted 
budget,  CUSO  has  more  than  two 
hundred  volunteers  scattered  hither 
and  yon  overseas  - — in  the  Congo, 
Ghana,  Vietnam,  Malaya,  North 
Borneo  and  Latin  America.  The  num- 
ber alone  is  a tribute  to  the  organizing 
ability  of  the  Executive  Secretary  and 
his  assistants. 


But  while  CUSO  is  interested  in 
sending  many  energetic  technicians 
and  teachers  to  underdeveloped  areas, 
it  is  obvious  that  its  policy  is  one  of 
careful  selection,  not  only  on  the  basis 
of  academic  standing  but  on  character 
as  well.  Added  to  this,  a seminar  in 
orientation  is  made  available  to  the 
selectees  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  problems  likely  to  arise  in  con- 
nection with  their  foreign  assign- 
ments. The  fact  that  many  of  these 
young  people  have  renewed  their  con-  j 
tracts  is  indicative  of  the  excellent 
relations  existing  between  them  and 
their  directive  in  Canada. 

We  are  very  happy  to  inform  our 
readers  that  two  of  CUSO’s  volun- 
teers, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paquette  of 
Woodstock,  Ontario,  have  come  to  St.  j 
Vincent,  where  they  have  already  as-  ! 
sumed  their  teaching  duties  at  St.  i 
Martin’s,  our  secondary  school  for 
boys.  Enthusiastic,  devout,  keenly  in- 
terested  in  their  work,  and  blessed 
with  a youthful  sense  of  humor,  Mr.  j 
and  Mrs.  Paquette  are  already  a force  j 
for  good  at  St.  Martin’s  and  in  the 
community.  We  welcome  them  sin- 
cerely, confident  that  St.  Vincent  will  ] 
benefit  greatly  by  their  help,  so  gra- 
ciously given. 

And  speaking  of  help,  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  help  them.  For  the 
better  development  of  their  students  j i 
and  the  prestige  of  St.  Martin’s,  they  j j 
envision  a darkroom  and  a brass  band 
for  their  boys.  Do  you  have  any  i 
picture  developing  equipment  or  brass 
instruments  you  would  like  to  dispose 
of?  Your  contribution  will  help  make 
a dream  come  true,  but  more  impor- 
tant, will  do  much  to  prepare  our 
youngsters  for  a better  life.  0 
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Come 


■■ 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 


VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


UNDER  ONE  SPECIES  OR  TWO? 

' I 'he  Second  Vatican  Council  considered  the  possibility  of  distributing  Holy 

Communion  under  both  species.  This  means  that  we  may,  at  certain  times, 
receive  not  only  the  consecrated  host,  but  also  the  Precious  Blood  under  the 
species  of  wine. 

At  one  time,  all  Christians  did  receive  under  both  species  when  the  Church 
was  younger,  but  over  the  course  of  the  centuries,  mostly  for  convenience,  the 
practice  of  giving  Holy  Communion  under  the  species  of  bread  became  the 
rule  in  the  Latin  rite.  The  idea  of  convenience  is  brought  home  very  forcefully 
in  the  parish  of  Our  Lady  of  Altagracia,  in  the  city  of  Santiago,  Dominican 
Republic.  Here,  the  number  of  persons  approaching  the  Communion  rail  on  a 
First  Friday  is  so  great  that  the  three  priests  assigned  to  the  parish  are  almost 
overcome  by  the  task  of  giving  out  the  sacred  hosts. 

Beginning  around  3:30  A.M.,  two  of  the  three  priests  are  continuously  at 
the  altar  rail,  spelling  each  other  for  the  celebration  of  Mass,  or  the  preaching 
of  a short  sermon.  Five  and  a half  hours  later,  without  a breather,  or  by  9:00 
A.M.,  their  church  is  restored  to  a period  of  quietness,  as  the  last  communicant 
withdraws.  If  they  were  to  attempt  to  give  the  Blessed  Sacrament  under  both 
species,  it  would  be  beyond  their  powers  of  endurance.  What  are  needed 
obviously  are  more  priests  to  lighten  the  burden  and  make  it  possible  for  people 
to  once  more  experience  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist  under  both  species,  as 
did  the  early  Christians. 

How  many  young  men  who  are  reading  these  words  right  now  realize  the 
great  privilege  it  is  to  be  chosen  for  this  very  special  and  important  function? 
How  many  are  aware  of  the  joy  and  consolation  felt  by  the  priest  while  per- 
forming this  high  office? 


BOYS:  Join 

Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 
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Patrick  McNamara,  SFM 

A n interesting  and  venerable  grand-  ■ 
^ ^ mother  died  about  a year  or  two 
ago  in  Kawatana,  Japan.  Her  name 
was  Hashiguchi-san.  She  was  inter-  I 
esting  because  of  her  own  character 
and  that  of  the  time  and  the  places  in 
which  she  lived.  Since  she  died  after 
a deathbed  baptism  and  presumably 
went  straight  to  Heaven,  I think  that 
we  can  call  her  venerable. 

When  she  was  born,  feudalism  still 
lay,  on  the  rural  districts,  a comfort- 
able if  confining  blanket,  its  edges  . 
only  slightly  ruffled  by  the  breezes  of  j 
a new  era,  but  she  died  in  a farm 
home  where  a television  set  was  an 
accepted  part  of  the  family  scene. 
Like  so  many  others  of  her  genera- 
tion,  she  was  a living  record  of  the 
change  that  had  propelled  her  country 
from  the  age  of  the  samurai  through 
a modern  war  and  into  the  day  of  the 
jet  and  the  bomb.  You  would  have 
had  to  remind  her  of  this  fact, 
though,  because  she  was  always  busy 
with  the  farm  chores  and  family 
duties. 

I only  met  her  during  the  last  few 
years  of  her  life  so  I make  no  claim 
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Sometimes 

it  takes  a 

little  while 


to  be  an  authority  on  her  character. 
However,  I do  know  she  was  pleasant 
and  cheerful.  She  had  an  outspoken 
wit  and  was  not  above  using  it  on 
“Father.”  A farmer,  she  valued  the 
in  land  for  the  livelihood  it  represented 
ter  and  they  say  she  knew  where  each 
blf  yen  of  the  family  earnings  had  gone 
haf  and  just  how  it  had  made  its  depart- 
ure from  the  family  purse.  While  you 
still  | are  at  it,  you  can  also  mark  this 
ort-  I about  her:  She  knew  how  to  work 
)|j{  hard. 

sol  Still  and  all,  the  most  remarkable 
arm  ! thing  about  this  grandmother  will 
; an  I always  be  that  she  lived  in  some  op- 
ens, I position  to  the  Faith  but  died  within 
iera  its  embrace.  Since  the  story  of  how 
tlit  she  changed  from  opposing  the  Faith 
1Dtrj  to  accepting  it  on  her  deathbed  is  one 
olij  that  typifies  so  much  of  the  rural 
fti  I apostolate  in  Japan,  I thought  you 
haw  ! might  like  to  hear  it. 
fad  As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  ways  of 
busl  Providence  in  Hashiguchi-san’s  regard 
amt  | were  gradual  and  indirect.  Anyone  re- 
viewing the  early  part  of  her  life  as  a 
it  fet  j farmer’s  wife  raising  a large  family 
c|ai,  in  a Buddhist  household  would  have 


conceded  her  small  chance  of  later 
baptism.  It  was  pre-World-War-One 
Japan.  Life,  both  financial  and  civic, 
was  confining  for  the  farm  wife. 
Religion  was  that  strange  combina- 
tion of  Buddhist  and  Shinto  rites  that 
flourished  throughout  a district  where 
small  knots  of  Catholics  and  the  occa- 
sional discovery  of  a hidden  Christian 
grave  were  the  only  reminders  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  that  had  flourished 
three  hundred  years  before  in  that 
very  district  of  southern  Japan.  The 
city  of  Nagasaki,  with  its  Catholic 
community,  was  a day’s  trip  away  — 
a place  to  be  visited  only  on  rare 
occasions.  Meanwhile,  here  at  hand 
were  rice  fields  to  be  worked,  a 
family  to  be  served  and  household 
shrines  to  be  looked  after. 

So  life  went  on,  her  family  began 
to  grow  up,  and  the  days  of  the 
Second  World  War  arrived.  She  saw 
her  several  sons  off  to  the  army.  As 
the  tales  of  victory  gave  way  to  the 
faint  suspicion  of  impending  defeat, 
she  worked  doubly  hard  in  the  field 
with  her  husband,  occasionally  scurry- 
ing for  cover  as  an  off-course  B 29 
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droned  overhead.  Food  was  scarce 
and  became  even  more  difficult  to  get 
as  the  war  situation  deteriorated,  but 
the  farm  people  always  ate,  and  when 
the  war  ended  in  a disillusioning  blast 
over  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima,  life 
on  the  farm  resumed  its  beat  more 
quickly  than  it  did  elsewhere. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  she  had  her 
first  faint  contact  with  the  Faith  in 
which  she  was  to  die.  A respected 
teacher  in  the  local  primary  school 
advised  her  to  send  her  youngest 
daughter  to  the  high  school  conducted 
by  a community  of  Japanese  sisters  in 
Nagasaki.  Advice  from  favorite 
teachers  carries  weight  in  Japan  and 
in  this  case  it  was  an  instrument  of 
Grace,  for  the  girl  had  not  been  in 
the  high  school  too  long  before  she 
began  to  study  the  catechism  quite 
seriously.  This  of  course  was  not  what 
the  mother  or  the  teacher  had  in  mind 
at  all  and  when  the  daughter  asked,  a 
year  or  so  later,  for  permission  to  be 
baptised,  the  refusal  was  prompt  and 
indignant.  So  the  girl’s  baptism  was 
postponed  and  a truce  was  declared 
on  the  matter  between  mother  and 
daughter. 

This  state  of  affairs  continued  for 
some  years  until  the  daughter,  by  this 
time,  a kindergarten  teacher  at  the 
local  parish  church  in  Kawatana, 
finally  went  over  her  family’s  objec- 
tions (no  mean  feat  in  Japan  even 
now)  and  was  baptized. 

A “tug  of  war”  now  began.  The 
mother,  by  this  time  a widow  and  a 
grandmother  many  times  over,  pro- 
claimed to  all  who  would  listen  that 
she  would  get  back  her  youngest  and 
favorite  child.  The  daughter,  how- 
ever, was  a slow-working  but  crafty 


type  of  spiritual  infighter  and  man- 
aged to  get  a few  basic  truths  across 
to  her  opponent;  besides,  the  grand- 
mother (as  we  will  now  call  her  if  you 
like)  was  not  above  asking  the  odd 
question,  now  and  again,  on  her  own. 
She  even  came  to  Mass  on  a rare 
occasion  or  two. 

The  priests  of  our  Society  had  been 
on  the  Kawatana  scene  for  some  years 
of  course,  and  so  when  I became 
pastor  there  I was  on  hand  to  witness 
the  grandmother’s  last  years.  I said 
before  that  she  had  a sharp  wit  and 
was  pleasant  and  cheerful.  These  were 
personal  observations  that  I drew 
from  an  occasional  personal  encoun- 
ter with  her.  Sometimes  I would  meet 
her  as  she  trudged  along  one  of  the 
small  back  lanes  that  led  down  from 
the  family’s  rice  paddies  and  fields. 
On  these  occasions,  she  invariably  i 
greeted  me  pleasantly,  a gracious 
smile  the  inevitable  forerunner  of  a ; 
joke  or  two.  I must  say  that  I always 
came  off  second  best  at  these  times. 
First  of  all,  her  sallies  were  usually  ! 
given  in  the  local  dialect  and  second- 
ly, by  the  time  I had  marshalled  some  , 
help  from  my  Irish  ancestry,  “herself” 
was  gracefully  bowing  to  end  matters 
and  was  toddling  off,  baskets  balanced 
on  shoulder  and  another  victory  on 
the  scoreboard.  However,  there  were 
some  consolations.  She  always  seemed  j 
pleased  to  meet  “Father.”  In  addition, 
losing  a round  can  mean  winning  a 
fight  in  cases  like  this. 

Actually  that  is  just  how  things 
turned  out.  The  day  finally  came 
when  a trip  to  the  doctor  resulted  in  a 
hurried  entrance  to  a local  hospital. 

It  wasn’t  too  long  before  she  and 
everyone  else  knew  that  she  had 
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worked  her  last  rice  harvest  and  pre- 
sided at  her  last  family  council.  And 
then  the  many  years  of  fine  example 
from  her  daughter,  the  occasional 
trip  to  Mass,  the  snatches  of  doctrine 
gleaned  through  the  years  and  per- 
haps even  the  memory  of  a few  vic- 
tories gained  over  yours  truly,  com- 
bined to  be  a vehicle  of  Grace.  I was 
asked  to  visit  her;  when  I entered  the 
plain  hospital  room  where  she  lay,  she 
managed  the  same  old  smile  and  her 
eyes  seemed  to  harbor  a laugh  in  spite 
of  her  pain,  but  her  hand  was  out- 
stretched to  me  and  I knew  she 
would  be  baptized  that  day. 

I baptized  her  and  they  took  her 
home  to  die.  The  end  came  after 
several  days.  She  died,  peacefully  and 
uncomplaining,  looking  out  through 
the  open  sliding  doors  of  her  home  at 
the  fields  in  which  so  much  of  her 
life  had  been  spent  and  at  the  road 
winding  its  way  from  the  distant  town 
of  Sonogi  over  which  she  had  come  as 
a bride  ever  so  long  ago. 

That’s  really  all  there  is  to  the 
story.  I said  a funeral  Mass  for  Hash- 
iguchi-san  of  course  and  I have  often 
remembered  her  in  my  prayers.  But 
then  I am  nearly  always  distracted 
by  the  thought  that  this  case  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  “fishing-for-one- 
at-a-time”  technique  that  is  the  lot  of 
most  missioners  in  Japan.  Still,  it  is 
nice  to  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord  to  this  wonderful 
old  grandmother. 

Of  course,  if  she  knew  I was  telling 
you  about  herself  she  would  probably 
have  something  very  funny  to  say.  I 
wonder  if  she  would  use  the  local 
dialect.  Come  to  think  of  it,  she 
probably  would.  B 
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FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


Scholarships  are  requested  by  Fr.  Joe 
Curico  for  a school  for  poor  children. 
Yearly  tuition  is  $20.  Two  dollars  a 
month  for  ten  months  would  do  it. 

Fr.  Quinn  is  starting  an  agricultural 
school  in  Padre  Las  Casas.  Any  dona- 
tion to  help  maintain  it  would  be 
welcomed. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several 
parishes  in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Santo  Domingo  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  sum  of  $25  would  keep  a 
Jeep  on  the  road  for  a month. 

A truck  is  needed  for  the  mission  in 
Brazil.  The  cost  is  $3,000. 

A combination  church  - rectory  is 

needed  for  the  parish  of  Kawatana, 
Japan.  Fr.  McNamara,  the  Regional 
Superior,  informs  us  that  the  project 
will  cost  $20,000.  Can  you  help? 

Fr.  Matte  could  use  discarded  Catholic 
magazines  (no  newspapers  please). 
Send  to  Rev.  Wm.  Matte,  Box  67,  St. 
Vincent,  West  Indies. 

Fr.  Des  Roches  in  British  Guiana  re- 
quires a Catechetical  Centre.  The  cost 
of  construction  is  $500. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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COAL  MINERS'  RETREAT 


John  Bolger,  SFM 


* I ’he  shrill  whine  of  the  three-o’clock 
-*■  whistle  had  just  warned  the  men 
of  the  maintenance  shift  that  they 
were  about  to  go  on  duty.  Meanwhile, 
at  our  local  Kaize  church  in  this 
Japanese  coal-mining  area,  the  sound 
of  that  same  siren  signalled  something 
quite  different:  It  indicated  the  be- 
ginning of  Mass  at  that  unusual  hour. 
It  was  the  Sunday-aftemoon  Mass  of 
our  annual  Lenten  retreat,  1964, 
being  conducted  by  Fr.  Boudreault,  a 
Canadian  Redemptorist.  Father 
Boudreault  had  kindly  consented  to 
be  retreat  master  for  all  the  Scarboro 
parishes  in  this  area. 

The  congregation  which  pretty  well 
filled  the  church,  had  just  heard  a 
liturgical  explanation  of  the  Mass,  and 
was  participating  in  a dialogue  Mass. 
I thoughtfully  looked  at  the  people 
and  was  particularly  impressed  by  two 
facts:  Firstly,  they  were  exclusively 
adults,  for  it  was  their  very  own  re- 
treat. Secondly,  many  were  strangers 
to  this  church — strangers  in  the  sense 
that  they  were  not  seen  frequently 
here,  for  they  attend  Mass  at  the 
other  three  mission  stations  attached 
to  Kaize  parish.  For  the  retreat 
though,  they  had  all  gathered  at  Kaize 
to  pray  together  and  to  renew  their 
Faith. 


They  were  predominantly  miners. 
Two-thirds  of  the  four  hundred  faithful 
of  this  parish  are  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  mines.  A hurried 
glance  at  their  faces  is  enough  to  detect 
the  darkened  features  produced  by 
ingrained  coal  dust.  A small  group  of 
those  on  the  retreat  was  from  the  town 
of  Sechibara,  which  is  about  nine  miles 
from  Kaize.  They  too,  like  the  people 
here  in  Kaize,  were  miners.  Bi-monthly, 
they  gather  at  the  home  of  one  of  their 
group  in  their  own  town  for  Holy 
Mass,  so  the  retreat  was  an  occasion 
for  an  infrequent  visit  to  the  home- 
parish  church. 

The  faces  of  another  group  could 
also  be  seen  — about  thirty  adults 
from  a pioneer  farming  development 
located  on  one  of  the  mountains  near 
here.  These  people  had  walked  the 
three  miles  that  separates  their  own 
chapel  from  Kaize.  They  are  a par- 
ticularly fervent  group  and  the  fact 
that  they  are  true  descendants  of  the 
Christians  of  persecution  times  may 
be  one  reason  for  their  devotion. 

The  balance  of  the  congregation 
was  quite  familiar  with  the  Kaize 
church  as  they  were  residents  of  this 
area.  Oh  yes,  among  this  group,  a few 
young  adults  were  noticeable.  That 
the  retreat  would  be  most  profitable 
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for  them  was  our  most  fervent  prayer. 
They  were  school  graduates,  who 
would  leave  their  families  to  go  to 
work  in  the  big  cities  of  central  Japan. 
Family  circumstances  and  economic 
conditions  being  as  they  are,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  receive  a high- 
school  education.  Therefore,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  they  must  face  the  diffi- 
culties of  preserving  their  Christian 


the  central  theme,  much  like  the 
Forty-Hours.  The  talks  however  are 
more  mission-like  in  character. 

One  might  think  that  a yearly  re- 
treat or  mission  is  hardly  necessary. 
It  does  seem  rather  frequent,  but  as 
the  retreat  director  explained,  a re- 
treat always  produces  some  very  spe- 
cial spiritual  fruit.  Some  particular 
person  is  always  helped  very  much. 


Scarboro's  church  in  Kaize,  Japan,  where  the  coal  miners1  retreat  was  held, 


Faith  while  seeking  employment  in  a 
new  situation. 

For  our  Canadian  readers,  perhaps 
this  Lenten  retreat  or  mission  might 
best  be  compared  to  the  Forty-Hours 
held  in  Canadian  parishes  annually. 

The  exercises  last  about  three  days 
and  the  reception  of  the  sacraments  is 


Again,  in  Japan,  there  is  no  Christian 
environment  to  aid  converts,  no 
Catholic  atmosphere  to  protect  their 
new  Faith.  A yearly  reappraisal,  there- 
fore, is  very  much  in  order,  and  more 
of  a necessity  than  in  Canadian 
parishes.  In  a pagan  environment, 
from  the  neighbourhood  gossip  to 
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Before  leaving  their  homes  to  work  in  the  cities,  many  students  made  the  retreat. 


the  television  programs,  there  is  no 
Christian  orientation  of  ideals,  and 
consequently  there  is  little  that  can 
contribute  to  the  Faith  of  a Christian. 
An  even  greater  danger  perhaps  is  the 
religious  indifference  that  daily  con- 
fronts the  Christian. 

Perhaps  you  are  wondering  about 
the  plan  of  this  retreat.  Ordinarily 
there  are  about  seven  different  talks. 
Sunday,  a holiday  at  the  mines,  gives 
the  people  a chance  to  hear  three  ser- 
mons. Then  on  two  successive  days 
there  are  two  talks  each  morning  and 
evening  along  with  Holy  Mass,  the 
evening  services  being  only  a repeat 
of  the  morning  exercises.  Because  of 
the  shift  work  at  the  mines  this  has 
been  found  to  be  the  best  arrange- 
ment and  it  is  practically  a custom  in 
this  parish  now. 

As  much  as  possible,  our  people  try 
to  participate  in  the  liturgy,  by  re- 
citing their  Mass  prayers  and  singing 
hymns  together.  At  the  annual  re- 


treat, though,  many  people  attend, 
who  have  never  had  a chance  to  sing 
or  pray  together  before.  As  a result,  j 
the  singing  especially,  often  leaves  I 
something  to  be  desired.  The  perfect 
unison  that  a choir  director  might  j 
dream  of  is  very  seldom  achieved  in 
Kaize.  But  the  prayers  the  people  say 
in  common  are  most  inspiring.  At  the  : 
“Our  Father”  of  the  Mass,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  gratifying  to  hear  them 
praying  together  with  the  priest  for  j 
protection  from  our  Father  in 
Heaven.  And  at  the  reception  of  Holy  I 
Communion,  one  can’t  help  but  be  | 
moved  at  the  sight  of  so  many  good  j 
people  fortifying  themselves  with  the 
true  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  This  j 
is  always  a clear  indication  of  the  j 
success  of  the  retreat,  and  it  assures  j 
the  pastor  that  his  people  will  return  1 
to  their  rugged  lives,  much  better  pre-  1 
pared  to  live  as  Christians,  and  thus  1 
bring  the  influence  of  Christ’s  pres-  i 
ence  to  their  wonderful  country.  ■ 
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mission 


His  Excellency,  Bishop  Kenneth 
Turner,  SFM,  is  now  in  Scarboro’s 
new  mission  of  St.  Lucia.  He  will 
soon  take  over  as  pastor  of  the  parish 
of  Gur  Lady  of  Fatima  in  the  dis- 
trict of  La  Clery,  near  the  capital  city 
of  Castries.  Rev.  Ronald  Bates,  SFM, 
ordained  in  1958  and  stationed  in  St. 
Vincent  since  1960,  has  been  named 
curate  to  Bishop  Turner. 

St.  Lucia,  one  of  the  Windward 
Islands,  has  a population  of  96,000, 
of  whom  88,000  are  Catholics.  Until 
now,  the  island  has  been  cared  for  by 
21  priests  of  a French  congregation, 
the  Sons  of  Mary  Immaculate,  under 
the  guidance  of  Bishop  Charles 
Gachet,  F.M.I.,  a member  of  that 
Congregation.  St.  Lucia  was  a French 
island  until  1803,  and  is  now  British 
territory,  where  English,  the  official 
language  is  being  more  and  more 
spoken  — hence  the  need  for  some 
English-speaking  priests. 

The  area  confided  to  Scarboro  is 
near  the  airport  and  has  a population 
of  3,000,  nearly  all  English-speaking. 
It  is  a residential  area  with  many  civil 
servants  living  there.  A large  cement 
block  church  has  been  under  con- 
struction for  over  a year  and  should 
be  completed  before  too  long.  II 

Very  Rev.  Francis  Diemert,  SFM, 


has  announced  the  following  appoint- 
ments, which  become  effective  Mar.  1 . 

Rev.  Robert  Hymus,  SFM,  suc- 
ceeds Rev.  Alphonsus  Chafe,  SFM,  as 
director  of  the  Public  Relations  De- 
partment. Fr.  Hymus,  a native  of 
Toronto,  Ont.,  was  ordained  in  1939, 
and  went  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  1943.  Since  then  he  has  spent 
eighteen  years  in  that  mission.  Fr. 
Chafe  has  been  assigned  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society. 

Rev.  Kenneth  MacAulay,  SFM,  suc- 
ceeds Rev.  Alexander  McIntosh,  SFM, 
as  Treasurer  General  of  the  Society. 
Fr.  MacAulay  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  was  ordained  in  1953,  and 
left  for  British  Guiana  the  following 
year.  He  worked  in  that  mission  until 
he  was  recalled  in  1963  to  study,  in 
preparation  for  his  job  as  Treasurer 
General. 

Previously  announced  were  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  priests  who  will 
graduate  from  the  seminary  this  sum- 
mer. Rev.  Lewis  Hewer,  SFM,  is  as- 
signed to  Brazil;  Rev.  Edward  Morris. 
SFM,  to  British  Guiana;  Rev.  Neil 
McMullin,  SFM,  to  Japan;  Rev. 
William  Liutkus,  SFM,  to  the  Philip- 
pines; and  Rev.  John  Cheng,  SFM 
and  Rev.  Angus  Roberts,  SFM,  to 
the  Dominican  Republic.  M 
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AN  INTERESTING  VISIT 


«— -f.„, a,. ' 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


visit  that  mission  for  some  time,  and 
in  preparation  for  the  trip,  I read  as 
much  about  it  as  I could.  By  the  time 
I left  home,  I had  what  I thought  was 
a pretty  good  idea  of  what  to  expect 
in  B.G.  and  it  was  interesting  on 
arrival  there  to  compare  my  expecta- 
tions with  the  real  thing. 

I had  heard,  for  example,  that  the 
most  densely  populated  and  thoroughly 
cultivated  section  of  B.G.  is  the  coastal 
plain,  about  20  miles  deep,  running  the 
full  length  of  the  colony  from  Vene- 
zuela to  Dutch  Guiana.  This  is  true, 
and  it  is  most  obvious  if  you  fly  in  by 
daylight.  Seen  from  the  air,  the  sugar 
estates,  rice  farms,  cocoanut  and  banana 
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plantations  on  the  plain  form  neat 
little  rectangles  of  various  shades  of 
green.  They  are  backed  up  on  the 
south  by  the  jungle,  and  on  the  north 
by  a strip  of  towns  and  villages 
stretched  the  full  length  of  the  coast. 

Another  suspicion  was  also  con- 
firmed from  the  plane,  as  it 
approached  B.G.  from  the  Carribean 
Sea:  There  is  no  good  swimming 
there.  The  clear,  turquoise  waters  of 
the  tropical  sea  turn  to  a thick  mud 
colour  several  miles  from  Guiana’s 
coast.  This  is  caused  by  the  four 
giant  rivers  of  B.G.  which  pour  into 

Left:  The  plains  of  B.G.,  from  the  jungle 
to  the  sea,  are  as  flat  as  they  can  be. 

Right:  Being  below  sea  level,  B.G.'s  250- 
mile  coast  is  protected  by  a sea  wall. 

Below:  Canals  carry  rain  water  to  the 
sea.  When  they  back  up,  land  is  flooded. 


the  sea  all  the  mud  they  have  dragged 
up  from  the  interior  of  South 
America. 

I had  also  heard  that  B.G.’s  coastal 
plain  was  about  as  flat  as  a plain 
could  get.  You  get  a hint  of  this 
from  the  air,  but  the  full  impression 
comes  when  you  have  both  feet  and 
your  arches  on  the  ground.  It  is 
indeed  flat,  and  I believe  whoever  it 
was  that  told  me  the  nearest  hill  to 
Georgetown  is  a full  afternoon’s  drive 
away. 

Missionaries  from  B.G.  and  books 
on  this  country  had  told  me  that  the 
houses  there  are  built  on  stilts.  Most 
of  them  are.  Some  have  to  be, 
because  they  are  in  areas  which  are 
easily  and  frequently  flooded  by  rains. 
But  many  houses  especially  in  the 
cities,  where  they  have  no  floods,  are 
built  that  way  just  because  it  is  an 
architectural  style  which  seems  to 
have  caught  on  in  B.G.  With  the 
house  elevated  about  ten  feet  in  the 
air,  the  section  below  it,  called  the 
“underhouse,”  is  often  used  much  as 
we  would  use  a garage  — to  park 
vehicles,  to  store  equipment  or  to 
house  the  dog.  Sometimes  the  under- 
house is  walled  in  to  protect  whatever 
is  stored  there,  and  in  such  cases  the 
result  is  a two-story  house,  with  the 
dog  on  the  ground  floor  and  the 
family  upstairs. 

Some  people  had  told  me  there  is 
a lot  of  water  in  B.G.  — flood  water. 
At  times  there  is;  but  it  can’t  be 
helped,  and  it’s  not  as  bad  as  you 
might  think.  The  problem  starts  with 
the  fact  that  the  whole  colony  is  below 
sea  level.  This  means  it  has  to  be 
protected  by  a sea  wall.  When  the 
tide  is  out,  the  sea  water  doesn’t  come 


right  up  to  the  wall,  so  gates  can  be 
opened  in  it  to  allow  the  rain  water 
to  drain  from  the  land  into  the  sea. 
But  when  the  tide  is  in,  the  gates 
must  be  closed  to  keep  the  sea  out. 
Now  guess  what  happens  if  it  pours 
rain  while  the  gates  are  closed?  That’s 
right:  The  rain  water  can’t  drain  off, 
so  the  land  is  flooded.  But  it’s  not 
always  raining,  so  it’s  not  always 
flooded.  And  in  between  the  floods, 
there  is  a certain  beauty  to  the  flat 
plains  and  the  quaint  little  houses 
on  stilts. 

I had  expected  more  poverty  in 
B.G.  than  I actually  found,  although 
I don’t  know  why  I should  have.  As 
it  is,  there  are  pockets  of  extreme 
poverty,  as  there  are  in  any  country. 
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These  partly  finished  homes  show  the  neatness  and  sturdiness  of  their  construction 


The  combination  of  quaint  homes,  canals, 
palm  trees  and  plains  is  often  beautiful. 

But  generally,  the  people  seem  to  be 
reasonably  well  off.  A visiting 
Canadian  might  easily  exaggerate  the 
poverty  of  B.G.  For  example,  while 
driving  through  the  rural  areas,  the 
houses  look  small,  and  being  on  stilts, 
they  also  look  flimsy.  We  usually 
associate  smallness  and  flimsiness  with 
poverty.  But  remember,  B.G.  is  in 
the  tropics,  where  a large  house  is  not 
usually  important  — people  spend 
less  time  indoors  than  we  do,  and 
hammocks  take  far  less  room  than 
beds.  Moreover,  in  the  tropical  heat, 
a “flimsy”  house  is  much  more  prac- 
tical. Who  needs  a concrete  founda- 
tion, brick  walls  and  glass  windows 
when  there  is  no  frost,  no  sub-zero 
temperatures  and  no  icy  winds  to 


lock  out?  Then,  too,  a second  look 
at  most  B.G.  houses  will  reveal  that 
they  are  usually  well  built,  and  very 
often  cleanly  painted.  It  is  not  even 
uncommon  to  see  parked  in  the 
“underhouse”  of  a rural  home,  a 
Massey-Ferguson  tractor  or  combine 
for  the  farm  work.  Poor  people  can’t 
own  things  like  that. 

However,  I can’t  discuss  the  eco- 
nomics of  British  Guiana  after  one 
short  visit.  But  there  are  some  sub- 
jects I might  write  about  — subjects 
more  important  than  the  casual 
observations  made  in  this  article.  Our 
priests  there  gave  me  some  informa- 
tion on  our  Society’s  work  in  Guiana, 
and  in  succeeding  issues  I hope  to  pass 
it  on  to  you.  ■ 


I 
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SHRINES  AND  CALVARIES 

William  McNabb,  SFM 


* | ’be  discoverers  of  America  — 
Columbus,  Hernan  Cortes  and 
other  Spanish  colonizers  had  the  cus- 
tom of  planting  the  Cross  of  Christ 
on  the  newly  discovered  territory.  It 
it  said  that  Christopher  Columbus  ex- 
pressly wanted  the  Cross  to  be  placed 
at  all  the  crossroads,  in  this  land  he 
had  discovered  as  he  said:  “For  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  spreading  of 
the  Christian  Faith.” 

So  it  is  that  we  Canadian-born 
missionaries  see,  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Crosses,  marking  the  cross- 
roads even  to  this  day.  And  not  only 
that,  on  many  country  farms,  it  is 
the  custom  to  place  a Cross,  or  even 
a Calvary  (of  three  crosses)  in  the 
front  yard  of  the  house.  Usually  the 
Calvary  is  set  on  a mound  of  small 
stones,  and  it  is  sometimes  further 
ornamented  with  flowering  plants. 

Then  when  the  Feast  of  the  Holy 
Cross  comes  around,  colored  paper  is 
cut  in  strips  and  is  pasted  on  the 
Cross,  or  else  it  is  given  a fresh  coat 
of  paint. 

But  modern  shrines  are  now  ap- 
pearing. For  example,  one  may  see 
on  the  side  of  a paved  highway,  a 
shrine  dedicated  to  Our  Lady,  or  a 
patron  saint.  It  may  be  something 
quite  elaborate,  including  an  altar 
large  enough  for  the  offering  of  Mass, 
with  the  picture  or  statue  forming  the 
background.  All  the  work  is  of  solid 
material — cement  or  tile  work.  The 


whole  may  be  surrounded  by  a fence 
with  an  ornate  gate  at  the  front. 

Particularly  beautiful  are  the  mo- 
saic-tile pictures.  These  are  made  of 
twenty  or  more  glazed  tiles,  each  tile 
a part  of  the  picture,  which  the  mason 
must  piece  together,  just  as  one  would 
a jigsaw  puzzle.  Their  glossy  appear- 
ance, together  with  their  brilliant 
colors,  make  them  look  perpetually 
new  and  clean.  They  are  made  in 
Spain.  A picture  about  three  feet 
high  and  two  feet  wide  might  cost 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars. 

There  are  such  shrines  in  some  of 
the  parishes,  looked  after  by  the 
Scarboro  Fathers.  Often  the  shrine  is 
financed  by  some  person,  who  has 
made  a promise  in  the  hope  of  receiv- 
ing some  favor.  Then,  having  the 
prayer  granted,  he  builds  the  shrine 
as  a monument  of  gratitude  which 
continues  to  proclaim  to  the  world, 
the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God. 
Moreover,  who  knows  how  many 
prayers  go  up  to  Heaven,  made  by 
the  passers-by,  as  they  doff  their  hats 
or  bow  their  heads,  upon  seeing  the 
image  of  Mary  and  her  Son? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
shrines  are  becoming  increasingly 
popular  both  in  Canada  and  in  the 
United  States.  If  you  are  thinking  of 
building  one  on  your  property,  why 
not  consider  using  a mosaic-tile  effect. 
You  can  probably  get  one  made  to 
suit  your  favorite  devotion.  I can 
assure  you  it  will  last  a lifetime.  ■ 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 

The  other  day  I visited  one  of  our  priests  from  Brazil.  He  had  worked 
in  Brazil  for  three  years,  then  he  had  a holiday  in  Canada,  and  when  I saw 
him,  he  was  just  getting  ready  to  return  to  South  America.  He  was  at  home 
with  his  parents  and  some  of  his  nieces  and  nephews.  He  was  talking  about  his 
work  in  the  Amazon  jungle,  and  was  showing  us  some  pictures  of  the  country, 
the  people  and  the  boat  the  priests  use  to  get  around  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

All  of  the  children  were  very  excited  about  the  life  of  the  missionaries  in 
the  Amazon,  and  the  boys  especially  hoped  that  when  they  were  old  enough, 
they  might  become  priests,  then  go  down  to  work  in  Brazil  too.  In  a way,  you 
can’t  blame  them  for  wanting  it,  because  it  does  sound  like  an  exciting  life. 
But  what  the  children  don’t  realize  yet  is  that  missionary  life,  even  on  the 
Amazon,  is  not  always  adventurous.  Very  often,  it  is  just  plain  hard  work.  The 
weather  is  very  hot,  and  the  food  is  not  what  the  priests  are  used  to  in  Canada. 
Sometimes  it  even  makes  them  sick. 

So  the  children  who  think  that  priests  on  the  missions  live  very  exciting, 
adventurous  lives  all  the  time,  are  not  right.  And  if  they  want  to  prepare 
themselves  for  a missionary  life,  they  should  start  now  trying  to  get  used  to 
doing  things  that  are  not  always  pleasant.  Lent  is  a good  time  to  practice.  It 
starts  on  March  3 this  year  and  lasts  for  nearly  seven  weeks.  You  don’t  have 
to  give  up  very  much,  but  it  is  a good  idea  to  make  some  sacrifices.  And  the 
most  important  part  of  all  is  to  make  the  sacrifices  for  God.  Offer  them  to 
Him.  That’s  what  the  missionary  has  to  do.  And  if  you  get  into  the  habit  of 
doing  things  for  God,  then  it  won’t  really  matter  where  you  work,  because  your 
life  will  always  be  pleasing  to  Him,  and  helpful  to  other  people.  ■ 


God  love  you, 


Father  Jim. 
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SOCIAL 

CHANGES  — 

SOCIAL 


Cince  social  change  affects  all  the 
^ elements  of  life  in  society,  i.e.  the 
political,  the  economic,  the  educa- 
tional, the  religious  and  the  familial, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Church  faces 
a new  situation  in  Latin  America.  The 
social  evolution  that  is  currently  tak- 
ing place  will  continue  and  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate.  In  fact,  between 
the  years  1960  and  2000  a popula- 
tion increase  of  400  million  is  fore- 
cast. During  the  four  centuries  from 
colonial  times  until  today  the  popula- 
tion has  reached  the  200  million 
mark  but  in  the  next  forty  years  it 
will  jump  to  600  million.  Moreover, 
even  the  type  of  social  life  has  been 
changing  rapidly  and  in  a few  years 
we  will  be  confronted  with  a very 
different  world  in  Latin  America  — a 
world  educated  and  urbanized  to  a 
greater  degree  and,  thanks  to  the 
mass-communication  media,  participat- 
ing in  the  social  values  and  culture  of 
the  rest  of  the  modern  world. 


PROBLEMS 


John  Mclver,  SFM 

We  can  conclude  that  the  Latin 
American  Church  is  faced  with  a mis- 
sionary task,  i.e.  400  million  more 
people  in  a new  and  rapidly  emerging  I 
society  and  culture.  The  task  of  the 
Church  will  be  to  influence  and  shape 
the  new  culture  and  society  along 
Christian  lines.  In  a relatively  stable 
society  it  would  be  enough  to  exercise 
a ministry  of  preserving  the  Faith,  or, 
if  necessary  defending  the  Faith;  but 
Latin  America  is  entering  a new  era, 
which  calls  for  the  Church  to  exercise 
a pastoral  dynamism  which  could  be  j 
considered  a second  evangelization  of  I 
Latin  America. 

One  of  the  consequence  of  the  j 
population  growth  has  been  the  great- 
ly increased  number  of  inhabitants 
per  priest.  The  first  crisis  in  this  re- 
gard occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  when  the  Jesuit  ! 
missionaries  were  expelled  from  the 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  colonies  of 
Latin  America.  Political  independ- 
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Latin  America's  few  priests  must  work  wherever  they  are  needed. 


ence  which  came  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  pro- 
voked a second  crisis  in  which  fifty 
per  cent  of  the  clergy  returned  to 
Europe.  Some  countries  were  left 
without  a hierarchy  for  as  many  as 
fifteen  years.  Seminaries  and  religious 
orders  were,  for  the  most  part,  sup- 
pressed. The  anti-clerical  regimes  of 
the  later  nineteenth  century  only  pro- 
longed the  crisis  by  not  permitting  the 
Church  to  develop  her  seminaries, 
dioceses  and  religious  congregations. 

Beginning  with  the  mid-twenties  of 

I this  century  relations  between  the 
Church  and  State  became  more  norm- 
al with  a few  exceptions  such  as 
Mexico.  But  a lamentable  lack  of 
clergy  existed  with  one  priest  for  an 
average  of  4,500  people.  Frequently 
there  is  an  average  of  one  priest  for 
every  5,410  souls  and  due  to  the 
hf ! rapid  population  growth  the  ratio 
oi  would  be  even  more  unfavorable  were 
id  it  not  for  the  increased  number  of 


priests  from  Europe  and  North 
America  currently  working  in  Latin 
America. 

The  average  Catholic  population 
per  parish  is  slightly  over  15,000  and 
many  of  the  parishes  have  but  one 
priest  in  them.  The  seeming  discrep- 
ancy in  the  above  figures  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  priests  are  engaged 
full  time  in  extra  parochial  work. 

As  regards  the  future  it  does  not 
look  as  though  sufficient  priests  will 
be  forthcoming  from  native  vocations 
due  to  the  lack  of  educational  facili- 
ties among  the  rural  masses,  the  lack 
of  Christian  environment  in  the 
homes,  the  high  rate  of  illegitimacy 
and  the  general  destitution  of  the 
masses.  Even  if  we  can  say  that 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  Latin  American 
population  is  baptized  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  it  is  nonetheless  evident  that 
most  of  the  other  sacraments  are  diffi- 
cult to  receive  because  of  the  lack  of 
priests  and  parochial  facilities. 
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Weekly  assistance  at  Mass  is  pos- 
sible only  for  a small  minority  and  it 
would  not  be  a miscalculation  to  say 
that  attendance  at  Sunday  Mass  is 
less  than  ten  per  cent.  If  attendance 
at  Mass  is  not  very  frequent,  Euchar- 
istic participation  cannot  be  much 
better.  In  Brazil,  for  example,  three 
years  ago,  those  in  charge  of  the 
Eucharistic  Crusade  decided  to  dis- 
continue their  campaign  for  frequent 
communion  among  children.  In  sev- 
eral areas  of  Colombia,  the  clergy  ask 
the  children  not  to  receive  commun- 
ion on  Sunday  because  it  would  be 
physically  impossible  to  distribute  so 
many  communions  and  still  celebrate 
the  number  of  Masses  required  to 
accommodate  the  congregation.  As  re- 
gards the  sacraments  of  Penance  and 
Extreme  Unction  — let  us  state  it 
clearly  — they  do  not  exist  for  the 
majority  of  Latin  Americans. 

A notable  increase  in  the  number 
and  percentage  of  Protestants  in  re- 
lation to  the  total  population  can  be 
noted  over  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
The  trend  has  been  from  one  half  of 
one  per  cent  to  almost  four  per  cent 
of  the  total  population.  In  Brazil, 
Spiritism  is  on  the  increase  and  due 
to  the  social  and  economic  inequali- 
ties many  have  turned  from  the 
Church  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Com- 
munists. One  factor  contributing  to 
this  unhealthy  situation  is  the  lack  of 
priests. 

Sometimes  we  might  be  inclined  to 
ask  whether  anything  is  being  done 
by  the  clergy  and  hierarchy  in  Latin 
America.  Well,  there  are  many  zeal- 
ous and  hard-working  bishops  and 
priests  in  South  America  but  the  sheer 
numbers  of  people  to  be  looked  after 


is  frequently  overwhelming.  We  must  j 
remember  that  Latin  America  has  1 
thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  Catholic  I 
population  of  the  world  and  only  nine  j 
per  cent  of  the  clergy.  Yet  in  a period  j 
of  less  than  ten  years,  between  1950  | 
and  1960,  no  less  than  sixty  new  dio- 
ceses were  erected  in  Brazil  alone. 

When  one  is  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  Latin  ] 
America  — especially  if  one  recalls  1 
to  mind  the  crises  she  endured  since  J 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  — i 
when  one  knows  that  the  lack  of  I 
priests  is  not  a new  thing,  when  one  J 
recalls  the  influence  of  the  positivist  a 
and  Masonic  currents  of  the  nine-  J 
teenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  J 
twentieth  century,  and  finally,  when  j 
one  examines  the  forces  of  secular-  1 
ization  in  so  many  sectors  of  social  j 
life,  and  the  more  recent  Marxist  in-  J 
fluence,  then  it  can  be  legitimately  J 
asked  how  the  Latin  American  popu-  I 
lation  has  remained  so  Catholic. 

Latin  American  Catholicism  has  | 
often  been  described  as  if  it  were  1 
only  a pure  facade  or  a superstition.  1 
This  is  not  so.  Without  a doubt  the  j 
forms  of  Catholicism  which  we  find 
in  Latin  America  are  still  far  from  I 
perfect.  Mixtures  do  exist,  sometimes  J 
downright  syncretisms,  as  in  the  case  1 
of  Spiritism  in  Brazil,  Voodoism  in  J 
Haiti,  or  certain  cults  among  the  In-  1 
dians  where  the  statue  of  Pachamama,  1 
the  goddess  of  the  earth,  is  sometimes  1 
joined  to  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  j 
However,  except  for  urban  popula-  j 
tions,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  Latin  J 
American  populations  have  the  Faith  j 
and  that  they  express  an  attachment  J 
to  Catholicism.  Even  those  regions  jl 
abandoned  for  a long  time  show  a 
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prompt  response  to  the  dynamic  ap- 
proach of  a priest. 

How  can  we  explain  this  paradox? 
Due  regard  must  be  made  of  course, 
for  the  supernatural,  but  apart  from 
that,  the  transmission  of  religious 
values  could  have  been  made,  despite 
the  lack  of  priests,  because  of  the 
type  of  society  in  which  the  people 
lived.  Until  1925,  hardly  ten  per  cent 
of  the  population  resided  in  dense 
urban  areas;  it  is  now  estimated  that 
the  proportion  of  urban  dwellers  is 
around  thirty  per  cent,  but  up  until 
the  last  few  years  the  great  majority 
of  the  population  lived  in  a rural, 
patriarchal  society. 

The  immobility  of  such  a society 
allowed  it  to  transmit  without  difficulty 
the  traditional  values  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another.  The  elders  exer- 
cised authority  and  the  patriarchal 
family  played  a vital  role.  Hence, 
even  in  the  absence  of  priests,  relig- 
ious values  were  transmitted,  not 
without  distortion  at  times,  but  with 
certitude.  Furthermore,  the  stream  of 
ideas  being  developed  in  the  cities, 
and  the  anti-religious,  political  re- 
gimes had  only  a small  influence  upon 
the  rural  masses  until  the  last  few 
years.  They  just  were  not  in  touch 
with  the  main  stream  of  human 
events  in  their  countries. 

Now  with  the  change  of  the  family 
structure  and  the  spread  of  secular- 
ism through  the  media  of  mass  com- 
munication, the  transmission  o f 
religious  values  from  one  generation 
to  another  will  not  be  carried  on  as 
formerly.  There  must  be  a new  ap- 
proach, a dynamic  approach  to  parish 
management,  to  education  in  general 


Mission  chapels  are  always  crowded  be- 
cause few  priests  can  make  few  visits. 


and  the  implementation  of  a bold  new 
catechetical  program. 

In  the  transition  from  one  type  of 
society  to  another — from  an  agrarian 
to  an  industrial  one — there  exist  areas 
of  special  importance.  Certain  sectors 
of  social  life  take  on  an  increasing 
importance  because  it  is  there  that  the 
form  and  values  of  the  society  of 
tomorrow  are  elaborated.  I refer  to 
the  universities,  and  first  of  all  to  the 
State  universities  since  they  contain 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  university  stu- 
dents, I refer  to  the  worker  move- 
ments and  the  nascent  peasant  organ- 
izations. These  are  strategic  areas  in 
terms  of  the  social  influence  that  is 
exercised  through  them.  An  intensive 
action  by  the  Church  in  the  form  of 
concentration  of  men  and  means  must 
be  undertaken  here  even  if  it  entails 
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the  neglect  of  some  other  matters. 
The  task  is  so  great  and  the  issues  in- 
volved so  vital  that  judicious  choices 
will  have  to  be  made  as  to  how  and 
where  the  Church  can  best  deploy  her 
available  resources.  It  will  be  more 
important,  for  example,  to  assign  a 
priest  as  chaplain  for  the  students  at 
a State  university  than  to  open  a new 
parish. 

Recently  the  auxiliary  bishop  of 
Rio  de  Janiero  when  reminded  of  the 
serious  shortage  of  priests  remarked 
that  fortunately  there  were  plenty  of 
willing  lay  people  capable  of  apostolic 
activity.  The  problems  facing  the 
Church  call  for  action  in  both  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  order.  The 
temporal  action  is  essentially  the  task 
of  the  laity  but  they  must  receive  an 
orientation  that  will  make  them  con- 
scious, as  Christians,  of  the  task  to 
be  accomplished.  Too,  they  must  re- 
cieve  a formation  that  is  adjusted  to 
the  needs  of  their  times. 

The  priest  must  ordinarily  be  occu- 
pied in  preparing  laymen  to  go  out 
and  enact  their  roles  as  apostles 
among  their  fellow  workers.  But  there 
may  be  occasions  when,  due  to  the 
lack  of  trained  laymen,  priests  and 
bishops  will  be  expected  to  play  a 
more  direct  role  in  certain  temporal 
domains,  always  with  the  desire  how- 
ever, of  forming  laymen  who  can 
assume  these  tasks  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

By  way  of  concrete  solutions  to  the 
social  problems  facing  the  Church  in 
Latin  America  today,  I would  like 
to  say  that  Latin  America  must  save 
itself  but  at  the  outset  it  needs  help 
from  abroad.  The  Communists  are  ex- 
ploiting the  economic  and  social  in- 


justices that  obtain  in  many  parts. 
They  seek  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  poor 
and  downtrodden  and,  where  pos- 
sible, they  seek  to  create  an  image  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  being  identi- 
fied with  the  rich.  Sometimes,  unfor- 
tunately, there  is  some  basis  for  their 
accusations. 

Some  would  say  that  what  we  need 
is  50,000  additional  priests  in  Latin 
America.  It  is  rather  unrealistic  to 
consider  such  a possibility.  In  the 
first  place  they  are  not  available  and 
in  the  second  place  if  they  were,  then 
who  would  support  them?  Certainly 
the  shoeless  peasantry  of  Latin 
America  is  in  no  position  to  do  so. 
There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that 
Latin  America  needs  the  services  of 
more  priests  and  every  effort  should  ! 
be  made  to  relieve  the  shortage.  But 
there  is  another  area  in  which 
Catholics  in  Canada  are  in  a position 
to  help  — namely,  in  that  of  the 
foreign  lay  missionary  apostolate. 

As  I said  before,  Latin  America 
must  save  itself,  must  develop  itself, 
but  some  outside  help  must  be  sup- 
plied at  the  beginning  and  I feel  that  | 
there  are  many  young  Canadian 
Catholics  who  can  and  ought  to  make 
a contribution  by  way  of  leadership  in 
the  field  of  social  action.  Now  by  : 
social  action  I mean  organized  activ- 
ity  to  make  people  aware  of  existing 
social  problems  and  then  to  guide 
them  in  a program  designed  to  re- 
move the  social  problems  and  to 
reorganize  society  along  Christian 
lines. 

To  a great  degree  what  is  needed  is 
an  effective  adult  education  program 
designed  to  unlock  the  latent  poten- 
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tials  of  the  great  peoples  of  Latin 
America  in  order  that  they  can  come 
to  live,  to  work  and  to  pray  in  con- 
ditions befitting  their  dignity  as  hu- 
man beings  and  adopted  sons  of  God. 
With  such  a program  the  masses, 
please  God,  will  learn  to  practice  the 
virtues  of  Christian  family  living. 
Presently  I would  say  that  the  great- 
est weakness  in  Latin  American 
Catholicism  is  the  breakdown  in 
family  life,  and  this  is  due  to  ignor- 
ance and  poverty. 

What  skills  do  these  Canadian  lay 
apostles  need?  In  the  first  place  I 
would  say  the  skill  of  knowing  how 
to  lead  or  rather  how  to  guide  others 
in  programs  of  action.  Let  no  one 
think  that  it  is  sufficient  to  “mean 
well.”  He  or  she  must  be  technically 
competent  in  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing areas:  school  teaching,  social 
work,  nursing,  catechetics,  sanitation 
and  public  health  programing,  medi- 
cine, engineering,  agronomy,  animal 
husbandry,  community  development, 
domestic  science  and  nutrition.  Other 
fields  in  which  competent  personnel 
are  needed  are  those  of  the  develop- 
ment of  self-help  economic  institu- 
tions such  as  credit  unions,  consumer, 
marketing,  housing  and  other  types  of 
service  co-operatives. 

Laymen  can  and  ought  to  help  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Mystical 
Body  of  Christ  in  Latin  America  to 
develop  the  needed  social  institutions 
in  the  political,  economic,  familial, 
educational  and  religious  fields.  As 
the  late  Pope  John  XXIII  said,  “all 
available  avenues  should  be  explored 
with  a view  to  instructing  citizens 
fully  in  necessary  skills,  and  in  carry- 
ing out  their  responsibilities.”  H 


Why  did  Scarboro  Missions  design 
a calendar  with  a coliection  envelope 
for  each  month? 

For  two  reasons: 

1.  To  remind  our  friends  that  our 
mission  needs  in  eight  countries 
continue  all  year  long.  Each  month 
offers  a new  challenge. 

2.  To  give  our  friends  a chance  to 
contribute  regularly  to  our  support. 
Many  people  want  to  help  the 
missions  and  they  find  it  a conveni- 
ence and  a helpful  reminder  to 
have  an  envelope  handy  each 
month. 

Please  think  of  us  and  the  people  in 
our  mission  countries  at  the  end  of 
every  month.  And  be  sure  to  put 
your  name  and  address  on  each 
envelope.  Thank  you. 
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People  in  Monte  Plata  come  to  receive  their  weekly  ration  of  free  food. 

CARITAS 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


'Crom  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  there  goes  forth  into 
poorer  economies  an  unbelievable 
quantity  of  food  to  be  distributed 
freely  to  the  poor  and  needy.  In  front 
of  the  Club  Catolico  in  Monte  Plata, 
Santo  Domingo,  people  gather  each 
week  to  receive  their  share.  Nearly 
all  carry  sacks,  large  tins,  boxes  or 
saddlebags.  The  amount  of  food  dis- 
tributed is  exceeded  only  by  the 
quantity  of  perspiration  on  Fr.  Joe 
Moriarty,  SFM,  and  his  volunteers 
inside  the  club,  lost  in  a fog  and 
buried  in  flour,  com,  milk  powder, 
etc.;  and  both  these  immense  quanti- 
ties are  exceeded  by  the  pushing, 
shoving  and  jostling  going  on  in  what 
is  loosely  miscalled  “the  lineup.”  By 
late  morning,  the  crowd  has  dimin- 
ished, the  voluntary  workers  are  near 


dead,  the  club  is  a shambles  and  a 
hosing  down  is  definitely  in  order, 
aided  by  shovels  and  brooms. 

All  that  day  and  the  next,  as  you 
drive  through  outlying  parts  of  the  . 
parish,  you  meet  people  trudging  home  ! 
on  foot,  still  walking  even  thirty-six 
hours  after  the  distribution  ended, 
carrying  enough  food  to  hold  the  fort 
for  a good  while. 

This  food  operation  is  known  as 
Caritas;  its  food  supplies  run  to  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  and  it  does  help  a 
great  number  of  poor  people.  We  are 
very  proud  of  our  Scarboro  Father, 
Gerald  Donovan,  SFM,  who  with 
Bishop  Reily,  was  in  charge  of  the 
operation  in  this  country  until  1963. 
The  operation  is  well  named  Caritas. 
Caritas  means  “charity,”  and  this  is 
truly  an  expression  of  that  virtue.  ■ 
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A SHATTERING  EXPERIENCE 


Vincent  Daniel,  SFM 


e have  written  several  articles 
from  our  mission  here  in  Brazil’s 
Amazon  Jungle.  Some  of  these  writ- 
ings told  of  the  prevalent  dangers;  for 
example,  the  sometimes  treacherous 
waters,  the  presence  of  snakes,  alli- 
gators, man-eating  fish,  etc.  We  even 
mentioned  the  dangers  of  getting 
accustomed  to  sleeping  in  a hammock. 
Now  here’s  a story  of  how  we  liter- 
ally gave  our  blood  in  “The  Case  of 
the  Shattered  Windshield.” 

Today  was  a beautiful  sunny  Sep- 
tember day  and  I decided  to  take  a 
day  off  and  do  some  exploring  in  our 
“Christopher  Columbus”  boat  (whose 
outboard  motors  were  donated  by  the 
K.  of  C.  from  North  Bay,  Ontario). 
The  sacristan  and  I left  Itacoatiara 
about  9:00  A.M.  and  headed  down 
and  across  the  Amazon  River.  We 
entered  a small  river  leading  to  a lake 
named  “Lago  do  Batista.”  Father  Bill 
Smith  had  already  travelled  this  path 
and  told  us  a great  fish  story  about  it. 
So,  we  found  out  that  he  was  not 
exaggerating  even  a little  bit.  The 
fish  in  this  river  actually  jump  up, 
over  and  into  the  boat  as  one  speeds 
along.  There  are  also  many  beautiful 
birds  of  all  sizes  and  colors.  It’s  a 
paradise  for  hunters  and  fishermen. 
The  only  shooting  we  did  was  with 
a camera. 


From  the  lake,  we  sailed  into  and 
across  the  Amazon  again,  finally 
found  ourselves  in  the  “Parana  do 
Pai  Thomas.”  This  is  a small  river 
with  many  people  living  along  its 
banks,  and  where  we  have  two 
chapels.  We  stopped  at  the  home  of 
one  of  our  parishioners  for  coffee  and 
bread  — hungry  again  since  we  had 
long  finished  our  sandwiches  and 
guarana  (local  soft  drink). 

Then  came  a sick  call,  to  a dying 
old  man  who  confessed  while  lying  in 
his  hammock.  Another  sick  call  fol- 
lowed: This  time  to  a young  mother 
with  a very  sick  baby.  She  wanted  a 
ride  to  Itacoatiara  to  get  medicine  for 
her  child.  So  we  gladly  obliged. 

We  reached  town  about  3:00  this 
afternoon  and  first  dropped  off  our 
patient  and  her  mother.  So  far,  so 
good!  Then,  in  the  last  minute  of  the 
day’s  trip,  the  “shattering  experience” 
occurred.  We  were  coming  in  for  a 
landing  — between  two  parked  boats. 
There  was  plenty  of  room  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  under  control,  as 
the  motors  were  slowed  down  for  the 
landing.  Then,  all  of  a sudden,  one  of 
the  parked  boats  quickly  backed  out 
on  an  angle  headed  for  us.  I swerved 
to  miss  him  and  at  the  same  time  put 
the  motors  in  reverse.  Lady  luck 
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failed.  The  motors  conked  out!  I 
jumped  up  as  we  came  closer  to  the 
other  parked  boat  and  tried  to  stop 
us  from  hitting  it.  However,  we  hit 
it  anyway  with  enough  force  to 
crack  the  frame  of  the  windshield  and 
to  scatter  glass  ail  over  me  and  the 
boat.  Our  sacristan  was  up  front 
ready  to  jump  off  as  we  reached 
shore,  so  he  was  saved  from  the  fly- 
ing glass.  However,  this  missionary 


received  glass  cuts  on  the  right  arm, 
and  the  bathers  in  the  area  soon 
spread  the  story  of  how  Father 
Vincent  “had  blood  all  over  him.” 

So,  that’s  the  story  of  today’s 
“shattering  experience.”  Our  boat  is 
now  badly  in  need  of  a new  wind- 
shield; all  I need  is  some  sleep  — so 
I think  I’ll  soon  hang  up  my  trusty 
hammock.  I wonder  what  tomorrow 
will  bring?  ■ 


A DAY  OFF 


Vincent  Daniel,  SFM 


T ast  night,  I wrote  an  article  entitled 
“A  Shattering  Experience”  and 
ended  it  with  “I  wonder  what  tomor- 
row will  bring?”  Here’s  the  story  of 
what  yesterday’s  tomorrow  brought 
for  Father  Tim  Ryan,  S.F.M. 

Father  Tim  decided  to  spend  his 
day  off  outside  this  town  of  Ita- 
coatiara.  So,  he  mounted  his  bicycle 
and  headed  for  an  abandoned  farm 
about  two  miles  away.  His  luggage 
consisted  of  a hammock  and  picnic 
lunch.  Reaching  the  farm,  he  noticed 
many  people  had  moved  into  the 
house,  making  it  impossible  for  him 
to  picnic  there.  So  he  kept  riding 
along  the  dusty  road  in  the  direction 
of  the  airport  — - five  miles  from 
Itacoatiara. 

There  wasn’t  anything  doing  at  the 
airport  — not  even  a good  place  to 
hang  the  hammock.  So  Father  Tim 
began  the  return  trip  with  the  idea  of 
stopping  near  a small  river  to  have 
his  lunch.  He  arrived  at  the  spot  just 


as  his  back  tire  blew  out.  After  forti- 
fying himself  with  a sandwich  and 
half  his  water  supply,  he  made  the 
hot  walk  of  a mile  or  so  back  to 
the  airport.  He  had  given  up  his 
hammock-rest  because  of  the  many 
mosquitoes. 

There  were  a few  men  around  the 
airport,  but  the  only  way  to  return  to 
town,  they  said,  was  by  canoe.  So, 
Father  Tim  walked  with  them  the  two 
miles  to  the  stream,  boarded  the 
canoe,  and  landed  in  town  this  after- 
noon. As  he  stepped  out  of  the  canoe 
with  his  hammock  and  partly  de- 
voured picnic  lunch,  one  of  our 
parishioners  asked  him  the  common 
rhetorical  question:  “Oh,  Padre,  did 
you  come  by  plane?”  “No,”  he 
answered,  “by  bicycle!”  This  must 
have  stumped  the  would-be  well- 
wisher  as  he  dared  not  ask  this  man 
any  more  questions.  That’s  today’s 
story.  Now  we  have  a bicycle  with  a 
flat  tire  at  the  airport.  I wonder  what 
tomorrow  will  bring?  ■ 
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Fr.  Donald  Boyle,  SFM,  of  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  was  ordained  there  in  June,  1959. 
He  was  sent  to  Japan  in  1960,  and  is 
still  there.  Now  in  Osaka,  he  previously 
worked  in  Ichinomiya  and  Aino. 


I Remember 

T remember  the  track  and  field  day  in  Aino.  I was  sitting  in  the  front 
-*•  row  of  benches,  behind  the  cups  and  prizes  and  between  the  town 
dignitaries  with  no  possible  hope  of  escape,  when  I heard  my  name 
called  out  over  the  public  address  system.  I was  to  run  in  a race. 

After  taking  off  my  coat  and  collar,  I reported  to  the  starting  line. 

I did  not  have  time  to  check  the  other  runners.  When  the  gun  went 
off,  I dashed  over  the  track  like  a bullet.  There  wasn’t  anyone  even 
close  to  me.  I crossed  the  finish  line  alone  and  accepted  the  prize  with 
trembling  hands. 

While  I was  looking  over  my  prize,  I caught  sight  of  my  competitors 
for  the  first  time.  The  youngest  was  hardly  sixty  and  he  was  wearing  an 
overcoat.  One  or  two  of  the  older  men  were  brandishing  canes.  And 
all  of  them  were  glaring  at  me  as  they  tottered  across  the  finish  line 
and  collapsed  into  the  arms  of  a waiting  son  or  grandson.  I felt  as 
though  I had  clubbed  a cripple  with  his  own  crutch.  But  the  feeling 
quicky  passed.  I had  won.  This  was  a heady  experience.  The  night 
I had  been  sitting  next  to  the  winner  at  a Bingo  game  was  nothing  to 
this.  I was  drunk  with  power. 

I did  not  wait  to  be  informed  of  the  next  race.  I was  already  at  the 
starting  line  warming  up.  My  competitors  were  young  and  strong.  This 
would  be  a challenge.  The  gun  exploded  in  my  ear.  Once  again  I dashed 
over  the  track  like  a bullet.  There  wasn’t  anyone  even  close  to  me. 
They  were  all  ahead  of  me.  I was  still  running  when  they  swept  up  the 
confetti,  chocolate  bar  wrappers,  pop  bottles  and  consolation  prizes.  ■ 

Donald  Boyle#  SFM 
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To  Wash  or  Wear 


Normally,  a smudge  is  something  to  be  washed 
away.  But  on  Ash  Wednesday,  a smudge  of 
ashes  is  something  to  be  worn.  It  is  a re- 
minder that  we  will  someday  return  to  the 
dust  from  which  we  were  made. 

This  reminder  of  death  should  also  be  a hint 
to  make  out  your  will.  Unfortunately,  that  is 
something  that  can  too  easily  be  put  off.  Do 
it  now,  and  in  your  charity,  please  remember 
the  missions,  and  the  millions  of  people  still 
searching  for  God. 


Our  Segal  title  is:  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society, 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario. 


SPECIAL  VOCATION  ISSUE  • APRIL  1965 


NOW  YOU 
CAN  VISIT 
THE  MISSIONS! 


See  Japan 
and  visit 

Scar  boro's  Missions 

there 


See  for  yourself  the  missionary  work  you  have  helped 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  to  do. 

See  the  work  yet  to  be  done,  and  learn  first-hand 
how  a missionary  parish  operates. 

All  of  this  can  be  arranged  for  you  by 

THE  SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY  and 

Cancu/ian  (fkd/Uc 

AIRLINES  U 

in  a three-week  tour  planned  for  October,  1965 

Besides  visiting  Scarboro’s  missions,  you  will  also  see  Japan’s  historic 
cities,  Buddhist  temples,  national  parks  and  the  Inland  Sea.  And  your  tour 
guide  will  be  one  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers. 

For  more  information,  clip  this  coupon  and  mail  it  to: 

Fr.  Harold  Oxley,  SFM,  Box  100,  Station  G,  Toronto. 


Dear  Father  Oxley, 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  your  tour  of  Scarboro's  Japanese  missions. 
Name:  


Street  and  Number: 


City:  Prov.: 
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EDITORIAL 


Losing  Our  Appeal? 

' I 'his  is  a special  vocation  issue,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  well  read 

— because  we  would  like  more  vocations.  Twelve  young  men 
came  to  our  novitiate  last  year,  and  while  that’s  a pretty  good  number, 
we  had  been  used  to  welcoming  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  a year. 
The  decline  has  disturbed  us  a little.  We  have  been  looking  for 
explanations,  of  course,  and  our  search  brought  to  our  attention  a 
paper  presented  by  Dr.  G.  Kaczanowski,  M.D.  to  a convention  of 
vocation  directors  last  year.  Dr.  Kaczanowski  is  from  the  Ontario 
Hospital  at  Whitby,  and  he  discussed  some  characteristics  of  modern 
society  which  he  thought  might  weaken  the  appeal  of  a religious 
vocation  to  today’s  young  men  and  women.  He  commented  specifi- 
cally on  four  cultural  obstacles : 

(1)  The  contemporary  world  holds  up  happiness  and  peace  of 
mind  as  aims  in  life.  This,  he  says,  is  a “terrible  mistake.”  Happiness 
is  a gift  which  may  or  may  not  be  granted  to  us  in  this  world,  and 
we  certainly  cannot  pursue  it  directly.  Our  aim  in  life  ought  to  be 
to  serve  others. 

(2)  Many  people  today  want  to  lose  themselves  in  the  crowd, 
and  in  doing  so,  they  become  indifferent  towards  others.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  egoism. 

(3)  A disastrous  characteristic  of  modern  life  is  the  non- 
acceptance  of  suffering.  With  T.V.  ads  continually  reminding  us  that 
we  need  no  longer  suffer  from  itchy  scalps  or  cracked  lips,  our 
capacity  for  genuine  suffering  has  been  terribly  reduced. 

(4)  Since  we  no  longer  know  how  to  suffer,  we  can’t  stand 
tension  which  is  a form  of  suffering.  But  since  ideals  create  tension, 
we  must  either  face  the  tension,  or  give  up  the  pursuit  of  our  ideals. 

Obviously,  people  who  are  afflicted  with  these  characteristics, 
will  not  be  attracted  to  a missionary  life  — spent  in  the  service  of 
others,  with  no  promise  of  immediate  happiness,  and  with  every 
likelihood  of  suffering  and  tension.  We  can’t  change  the  nature  of 
the  life,  to  make  it  more  appealing,  but  we  can  remind  young  men 
that  even  though  modern  society  has  tried  to  soften  them,  the  same 
Dr.  Kaczanowski  believes  they  still  have  a tremendous  reserve  of 
courage  and  strength  — as  much  as  they  will  ever  need  to  cooperate 
with  God  in  a religious  life  in  the  modern  world.  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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THE 

CHALLENGE 

Howard  Shea,  SFM 

Fr.  Shea,  from  Prince  Edward  Island, 
is  a graduate  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Univer- 
sity there.  Ordained  in  1951,  he  be- 
came rector  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary  in  1961,  following  post- 
graduate studies  and  several  years  of 
\ teaching  philosophy. 

T^very  Christian  is  committed  to  imitate 
| ^ Christ  in  his  life  when  he  receives 
the  sacrament  of  Faith  — Baptism.  “For 
I have  given  you  an  example,  that  as  I 
have  done  to  you,  so  you  also  should 
do.”  (John  13:15).  Every  Christian 
who  encounters  Christ  in  the  sacrament 
of  Confirmation  is  commissioned  to  be 
apostolic.  “You  are  the  light  of  the 
world”  (Matt.  5:14).  A confirmed 
Christian  to  be  true  to  his  name  should 
be  genuinely  zealous  that  others  may 
share  what  he  has  received:  the  truth, 
freedom,  joy,  and  peace  of  Christ. 
Some  Christians  are  chosen  to  share 
more  perfectly  in  the  priesthood  of 
Christ  through  the  sacrament  of  Orders. 

{ To  them  is  given  the  command:  “Go 
into  the  whole  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature”  (Mk.  16:15). 

• It  is  required  of  them,  through  their 

L 


call,  to  give  themselves  totally  to  serve 
God’s  people  — the  whole  human  race. 

When  Pope  John  XXIII  summoned 
Vatican  Council  II,  his  primary  con- 
cern was  to  find  ways  and  means  to 
stimulate  members  in  the  Church  to 
live  their  Christian  lives  more  intensely 
and  more  effectively.  The  Fathers  of 
the  Council  are  of  the  same  mind. 
They,  like  Pope  John,  realize  that 
internal  renewal  is  essential  if  the 
Church  is  to  succeed  in  her  vocation 
to  call  the  whole  of  mankind  into  the 
household  of  the  Church. 

Pope  Paul’s  pilgrimage  to  Bombay, 
India,  bore  witness  in  a very  concrete 
way  to  just  how  aware  the  Church  is 
of  her  mission  to  all  people.  India  is  an 
economically  poor  nation  whose  popu- 
lation is  almost  totally  non-Christian. 
During  his  stay  Pope  Paul,  using  his 
perogative  as  head  of  a state,  called 
upon  the  leaders  of  the  rich  nations  to 
give  from  their  abundance  to  help  the 
poor  nations;  as  Vicar  of  Christ,  by  his 
words  and  actions,  he  made  us  who  are 
rich  with  spiritual  goods  more  aware 
of  our  obligation  to  those  to  whom  the 
Gospel  has  not  yet  been  proclaimed. 
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The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  was  founded  forty-seven  years 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  providing  mis- 
sionary priests,  representing  Canadian 
English-speaking  Catholics,  whose  first 
commitment  is  to  share  our  abundance 
of  spiritual  goods  with  the  non-Christian 
peoples  of  the  world. 

As  missionaries,  Scarboro  Fathers 
are  concerned  with  all  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  these  people.  Like  Pope 
Paul,  we  are  anxious  to  assist  them  in 
the  realm  of  the  temporal  as  well  as 
the  eternal.  Our  principal  concern  as 
Christ’s  ambassadors  is  to  make  God’s 
saving  acts  available  to  them. 

Many  generous  young  people  from 
the  rich  nations  are  giving  some  of 
their  time  and  their  talents  to  help  the 
people  of  the  poor  nations  to  better 
their  standard  of  living.  Such  is  highly 
commendable!  But  we  offer  even  a 
greater  challenge  to  those  young  men 
who  aspire  to  the  missionary  apostolate 
of  the  Church;  we  invite  you  to  dedi- 
cate your  whole  life  to  be  spent  as  a 
Scarboro  Father  in  serving  people  who 
need  you  very  much  — people  who, 
because  of  circumstances,  are  not  only 
economically  poor  but  who  are  also 
spiritually  poor  because  the  Gospel  has 
not  yet  been  preached  to  them. 

At  the  request  of  Father  Oxley, 
editor  of  Scarboro  Missions,  five  of  our 
seminarians  have  made  an  effort  to  give 
you  a bird’s  eye  view  of  seminary  fife. 
In  the  pages  which  follow  they  try  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  how  our  men  are 
trained  for  the  Church’s  missionary 
apostolate. 

I would  like  to  hear  from  any  young 
man  who  feels  called  to  be  a missionary 
priest  and  has  a junior  matriculation  or 
its  equivalent.  H 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


Scholarships  are  requested  by  Fr.  Joe 
Curico  for  a school  for  poor  children. 
Yearly  tuition  is  $20.  Two  dollars  a 
month  for  ten  months  would  do  it. 


Fr.  Quinn  is  starting  an  agricultural 
school  in  Padre  Las  Casas.  Any  dona- 
tion to  help  maintain  it  would  be 
welcomed. 


Gasoline  is  required  by  several 
parishes  in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Santo  Domingo  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  sum  of  $25  would  keep  a 
Jeep  on  the  road  for  a month. 


A truck  is  needed  for  the  mission  in 
Brazil.  The  cost  is  $3,000. 


A combination  church  - rectory  is 

needed  for  the  parish  of  Kawatana, 
Japan.  Fr.  McNamara,  the  Regional 
Superior,  informs  us  that  the  project 
will  cost  $20,000.  Can  you  help? 


Fr.  Matte  could  use  discarded  Catholic 
magazines  (no  newspapers  please). 
Send  to  Rev.  Wm.  Matte,  Box  67,  St. 
Vincent,  West  Indies. 


Fr.  Thornley  wants  benches  for  new 
Church  at  Mikiburi,  Black  Bush 
Polder,  British  Guiana.  Cost  $25.00 
each. 


SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 
Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Come 


VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 


WHY  SHOULD  I BE  A MISSIONARY? 


Tt  is  only  natural  for  a young  man  to  ask  such  a question.  After  all,  it’s  his 
i life  that  is  being  handed  over  to  the  missions,  and  unless  he  knows  in 
| advance  what  lies  ahead,  he  is  bound  to  be  hesitant. 

There  is  not  much  hope  of  a missionary  making  money  on  the  missions. 
| He  doesn’t  go  with  that  intention,  and  besides,  people  who  live  in  mission  lands 
| are  too  poor.  If  you  tell  a young  man  that  there  is  great  reward  awaiting  him  in 
Heaven,  he  will  nod  his  agreement,  but  still  he  wants  to  know  about  the  possible 
! rewards  here  and  now.  Here  are  a few : 

i 

1.  The  sight  of  a poor  widow  who  shyly  offers  you  a coin  from  her  slim 
savings,  because  she  respects  your  priesthood  even  more  than  she  feels  the 
i pangs  of  hunger,  and  who  by  denying  herself,  gives  you  a meagre  alms  for  the 
> love  of  God. 


2.  The  troubled  young  man  who  seeks  your  advice  because  his  wife  has 
just  left  him,  and  who  is  heartbroken  as  a result.  The  priest’s  advice  is  like  God 
Himself  speaking. 

3.  The  shy  young  lady  who  confides  in  you  that  she  is  engaged,  but  who 
j is  afraid  to  tell  her  father  for  fear  of  being  punished.  She  trusts  you  to  solve 

the  problem  for  her. 


4.  The  never-ending  series  of  death-bed  confessions  of  persons  whose 
healthy  years  were  spent  in  serious  sin,  but  who  are  now  ready  to  make  their 
i peace  with  God. 


These  may  be  fleeting  rewards,  but  the  gaze  of  these  people  lives  on 
| through  the  years,  and  makes  the  heavy  monotonous  grind  of  daily  life  seem 
I just  a little  lighter. 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS.. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 
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Edward  Morris,  SFM 


Father  Morris  comes  from  Toronto, 
Ont.,  was  ordained  in  August,  1964, 
and  will  leave  for  British  Guiana  in  the 
fall  of  1965.  He  is  now  completing  his 
final  year  of  study. 


"Partnership  with  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God  — a partnership 
of  total  service  and  love.  “I  will  not 
now  call  you  servants  . . . but  I have 
called  you  friends.”  Why?  Could  any 
human  dare  to  presume  to  seek  from 
Christ  such  close  friendship  and  mutual 
self -giving  that  he  could  be  truly  called 
“another  Christ?”  “I  have  chosen  you.” 
Only  in  these  words  lie  the  answer  — 
Christ’s  own  free  choice.  For  the  young 
man  who  accepts  Christ’s  call  to  love, 
things  can  never  be  the  same  again. 

But  this  deep  personal  relationship 
with  Jesus  Christ  is  far  from  being  a 
gift  laid  upon  the  young  priest  by  the 
bishop’s  hands  at  ordination.  It  can 
only  be  the  end  result  of  a growth  in 
love  called  spiritual  formation. 


One  who  is  called  to  live  in  this 
partnership  with  Christ  and  bear  fruit 
for  Him  in  the  missions  may  very  likely 
find  himself  beginning  his  response  at 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society’s 
novitiate  — the  “boot  camp”  of  his 
spiritual  training.  Gradually  during  this 
year  of  formation,  the  mysteries  begin 
to  clear  up  concerning  this  reality  called 
the  spiritual  life.  Time  passes  rapidly 
during  those  first  months  of  discovery, 
and  arriving  at  the  seminary  after  his 
year  as  a novice,  one  finds  that  he  has 
acquired  a definite  taste  for  this  “look- 
ing toward  spiritual  realities.”  In  fact, 
he  has  even  struck  some  rather  firm 
foundational  roots  for  his  own  spiritual 
life. 

But  what  about  these  terms  — spiri- 
tual life,  formation,  training,  etc.  — 
which  may  well  still  be  empty,  uninvit- 
ing phrases  for  the  reader?  In  plain 
talk  they  are  the  more  technical  terms 
used  to  describe  the  life  and  growth  of 
friendship  with  God.  All  of  God’s 
revealed  activity  points  to  one  fact:  He 
created  us  only  that  we  might  live  as 
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His  friends,  knowing  and  loving  Him 
as  He  is,  that  is,  on  His  own  level; 
and  being  known  and  loved  by  Him. 
Grace  makes  this  friendship  possible 
— a person-to-person  relationship  of 
understanding  and  the  mutual  self- 
giving that  is  love.  This  is  the  spiritual 
life.  Or  better,  this  is  the  body-spirit’s 
life,  since  it  is  the  entire  human  person 
who  becomes  the  friend  of  God. 

Quite  obviously  then  this  privilege  of 
friendship  with  God  is  not  something 
that  priests,  brothers  and  sisters  have 
monopolized.  Every  good  Christian  is 
living  the  spiritual  life.  The  difference: 
The  spiritual  training  in  a seminary  is 
merely  a systematic  effort  to  deepen 
this  existing  friendship  between  God 
and  the  young  man  and  to  enter  into 
the  profound  intimacy  with  Christ  to 
which  he  is  being  called  as  a priest. 

In  this  intensification  of  the  Christian 
life  there  are  three  involved:  God  draw- 
ing the  seminarian  to  Himself,  the  semi- 
narian, of  course,  and  a very  important 
guide  — the  spiritual  director.  These 
three  are  engaged  in  nothing  magical, 
but  in  the  powerful  workings  of  grace. 
All  temptations  and  distractions  do  not 
vanish  as  if  the  spiritual  exercises  of  his 
new  life  somehow  completely  destroy 
these  while  graces  work  in  him  auto- 
matically. The  young  man  and  his 
director  do  not  take  the  comfortable 
attitude  that  growth  in  the  spiritual  life 
is  a “spectator  sport.”  They  do  not  sit 
passively  by  while  God  works.  In 
reality  it  is  a rigorous  and  demanding 
drama  of  God’s  grace  and  positive 
human  effort.  It  is  a real-life  drama 
in  which  the  three  main  characters 
work  together  toward  a challenging, 
wonderful,  almost  unbelievable  goal  — 


sanctity,  perfect  friendship  of  a human 
creature  with  the  infinite  living  God. 

Having  looked  at  spiritual  training 
in  terms  of  its  aim  and  fundamentals, 
what  form  does  this  take  in  actual  day- 
to-day  life  in  the  seminary  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society?  The 
Scarboro  seminarian  is  formed  in  what 
might  be  called  a missionary  spirituality 
— a spiritual  life  with  a missionary 
vision.  This  is  not  some  elite  brand 
of  spirituality.  It  is  one  centered  on 
God  as  are  all  true  forms  of  spiritual 
life,  yet  one  possessing  a special  con- 
cern for  those  who  have  not  had  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  know  and  love 
this  Friend.  This  characteristic  of  the 
missionary’s  love  for  Christ  is  like 
the  familiar  phenomenon  we  have  all 
experienced  when  enjoying  some  object 
of  great  goodness  and  beauty.  There 
arises  within  us,  at  such  a time,  a 
natural  urge  to  express  our  admiration 
and  enjoyment  externally.  We  enjoy  it 
more,  it  seems,  if  we  can  say  to  some- 
one, “Isn’t  that  music  beautiful!”  or 
“Wasn’t  that  movie  the  greatest!”  We 
experience  a need  to  share  our  apprecia- 
tion and  praise. 

MISSIONARY  LOVE 

The  mission  seminarian  is  in  such  a 
situation.  He  is  being  drawn  closer  and 
closer  into  a personal  knowledge  and 
love  of  God.  The  seminarian’s  spon- 
taneous praise  overflows  naturally  into 
external  expression.  He  cannot  help  his 
natural  desire  to  tell  others  that  they  too 
may  share  in  his  knowledge  and  love. 
Loving  God  so  much  and  realizing  to 
what  degree  He  deserves  to  be  known 
and  loved,  one  becomes  painfully  aware 
of  the  scandal  that  He  is  known  and 
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loved  so  little.  This  urging  within  him- 
self to  see  all  men  have  a chance  to 
enjoy  this  most  excellent  Good,  throws 
the  missionary  upon  every  shore  in  the 
world. 

From  day  to  day  a young  man’s  life 
in  St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary  guides 
him  into  this  intense  love  for  God. 
One  very  important  element  of  his 
seminary  life  is  the  regularly  scheduled 
visit  to  his  spiritual  director.  In  the 
words  of  the  seminary  rule:  “The 
spiritual  director  is  the  seminarian’s  spe- 
cial representative  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  will  guide  him  in  the  develop- 
ment of  priestly  virtue,  assist  him  with 
spiritual  problems,  and  aid  him  in  deter- 
mining his  vocation.”  This  experienced 
priest  smoothes  the  way  by  warning 
the  future  priest  of  possible  difficulties 
ahead,  while  offering  solutions  for  those 
already  met.  For  the  seminarian  who 
is  frank  and  honest  with  his  director, 
spiritual  progress  is  assured. 

Each  decision  arrived  at  by  the  semi- 
narian and  his  director  represents  an 
advancement  in  the  right  direction.  Of 
first  concern,  of  course,  is  detachment 
from  sin.  His  guide  will  point  to  this 
or  that  as  still  binding  the  spiritually 
maturing  young  man  to  things  of  this 
world.  The  process  of  breaking  one’s 
grasp  on  these  objects  of  lesser  value 
is  begun.  It  is  a liberating  process 
which  seems  to  break  that  grasp  only 
one  finger  at  a time.  Gradually  though, 
the  person  is  freed  for  the  higher 
realities  offered  to  him. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  LITURGY 

Of  even  greater  importance  than  the 
valuable  assistance  that  such  counseling 
gives  the  seminarian  are  the  graces  of 


God  received  in  His  Sacraments.  Enter- 
ing into  the  most  perfect  of  these,  the 
Eucharist,  is  the  first  act  of  each  semi- 
narian’s day.  To  again  refer  to  the  rule: 
“Participation  in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  is  the  principle  action  of  the 
seminarian’s  day  because  the  Mass  is 
the  source  of  our  union  in  love  with 
God  and  with  one  another.  From  the 
Mass  each  seminarian  may  draw  the 
grace  and  strength  he  needs  to  cope 
with  each  day’s  problems.” 

These  graces  do,  in  fact,  the  real 
work  of  forming  the  person  spiritually. 

All  that  the  seminarian  contributes  is 
his  effort  to  remove  all  the  obstacles 
to  God’s  shaping  hand. 

Underlining  the  first-place  importance 
of  the  liturgy  in  spiritual  formation  is 
the  fact  that  the  spirituality  produced 
in  the  Scarboro  seminarian  must,  like 
liturgical  worship,  be  communal.  Being 
members  of  a foreign  mission  society  j 
places  its  imprint  on  our  life  with  God. 

He  has  actually  chosen  the  seminarian 
to  be  loved  and  saved  within  this 
closely  knit  family. 

Around  His  table  the  Lord  each  day 
gathers  this  community  of  men  of  whom 
He  asks  the  total  gift.  Here  in  the 
communal  worship  His  friends  in  union 
make  the  complete  offering  of  all  they 
are. 

Surrounding  this  central  core  of  the 
seminary  day  are  other  occasions  when 
the  schedule  calls  all  together  to  give 
vocal  praise  to  God.  Such  times  are 
Lauds  (Morning  prayer),  Vespers  and 
Compline  (Evening  prayer),  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  Rosary,  | 
the  Bible  Service,  and  the  monthly  day 
of  retreat.  Meditation,  spiritual  read- 
ing, visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the 
Way  of  the  Cross  and  other  personal 
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For  the  man  who  accepts  Christ's  call  to 


devotions  are  left  up  to  the  individual 
to  perform  according  to  his  needs. 

These  then  are  the  primary  visible 
expressions  of  the  seminary  community 
as  a family,  living  and  worshipping  the 
Father  through  His  Son  in  a unity  of 
love.  In  this  praying  and  singing  to 
God  together,  the  future  missionary 
pastor  is  formed  in  a deep  community- 
mindedness that  will  serve  him  well 
when  he  becomes  a Father  of  a com- 
munity of  God’s  people  — his  parish. 

This  easily  leads  to  the  subject  of 
prayer.  Does  the  student  for  Christ’s 
priesthood  pray  all  the  time?  Well,  yes 
and  no.  The  periods  of  group  prayer 
by  no  means  consume  the  whole  day. 
In  terms  already  used  to  describe  what 
a seminarian’s  spiritual  training  really  is 
— a growth  in  friendship  with  God  — 
prayer  is  simply  the  speaking  and  listen- 
ing that  naturally  takes  place  between 
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love,  things  can  never  be  the  same  again. 


friends.  Personal  prayer  is  always  a 
talking  with  God. 

The  seminarian  is  encouraged  by  his 
director  to  develop  a manner  of  speak- 
ing with  God  that  is  neither  compli- 
cated nor  strained.  After  the  effort  that 
is  required  for  anything  worthwhile, 
prayer  - conversation  begins  to  occur 
more  easily.  Not  so  much  formulas  of 
prayer  but  thoughts  of  God  and  what 
interests  Him  come  to  mind  at  any 
time  of  day.  One  begins  to  acquire  an 
increasing  awareness  that  God  is  always 
present.  The  seminarian  is  praying 
always  when  he  notices  that  during  the 
day  God  is  never  very  far  from  his 
thoughts. 

The  cultivation  of  a healthy  prayer 
life  or  easy  speaking  terms  with  God  is 
the  uppermost  aim  of  these  training 
years,  for  one  cannot  expect  to  give 
himself  completely  to  a Person  whose 
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company  he  doesn’t  enjoy.  Prayer,  too, 
becomes  the  seminarian’s  sign  and 
source  of  strength,  not  weakness.  Con- 
trary to  some  wordly  opinions,  a man’s 
prayer  is  not  something  weak  and 
un-masculine.  The  exact  opposite  is 
true.  Prayer  is  the  true  expression  of 
a strong  virile  character  fully  conscious 
of  his  relationship  with  His  Creator. 

Brief  mention  of  the  remaining  ele- 
ments in  this  spiritual  growth  of  the 
seminarian  will  complete  the  picture. 
The  daily  examination  of  conscience 
is  one  of  these.  It  provides  an  excellent 
guarantee  of  success  in  zeroing  in  on 
the  obstacles  to  God’s  work.  At  this 
time  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  regular 
confession,  monthly  recollection  day, 
and  two  annual  retreats,  the  student  for 
the  priesthood  stops  everything.  He 
takes  time  for  an  honest  and  searching 
“Wait  a minute!  How  is  what  really 
matters  going?  How  much  progress 
am  I allowing  God  to  make  within 
me?” 

There  are  lectures,  too,  specifically 
concerning  one’s  call  and  life.  These 
together  with  the  fine  example  of  the 
priests  one  contacts  each  day  do  much 
to  increase  his  knowledge  of  what  this 
life  of  total  dedication  to  Christ  is  all 
about. 

This  has  been  a brief  tour  through 
the  minutes,  hours,  days  and  years  of 
the  spiritual  training  of  a future  mis- 
sionary priest.  It  has  been  seen  that 
for  the  young  man,  offering  himself 
in  answer  to  an  invitation  from  God 
the  words  of  Christ  open  before  him 
in  all  their  magnificent  truth  — “I  will 
not  now  call  you  servants,  but  friends.” 
It  may  have  been  noticed  also  that  this 
training  includes  no  undue  emphasis  on 
the  more  negative  although  necessary 


things  such  as  mortification,  self-denial, 
humiliation,  etc.  Instead  there  is  a con- 
centration on  offering  the  most  intense 
response  to  the  love  daily  offered  by 
Christ. 

During  these  years  of  formation  Jesus 
Christ  comes  to  be  accepted  by  the 
seminarian  as  his  greatest  Friend.  Hop- 
ing to  be  a missionary  priest  as  he  does, 
this  strong  personal  friendship  may  well 
be  the  only  constant  thing  he  can  hope 
for  and  count  on  to  see  him  through. 
The  missionary  priest  like  St.  Paul,  the 
greatest  missionary,  must  always  be  “on 
call”  to  go  wherever  Christ  must  be 
preached.  He  must  be  restless  with  a 
zeal  to  see  God  loved,  never,  therefore, 
sinking  his  roots  permanently  in  any 
one  circle  of  friends  or  race  of  people. 
In  his  spiritual  life  then  it  must  be 
Christ  Who  is  recognized  as  more  than 
sufficient  for  him  — Jesus  Christ,  the 
only  One  Who  can  everywhere  con- 
stantly and  abundantly  return  the  mis- 
sionary priest’s  love.  ■ 


The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  accepts  and  trains  young 
men  who  wish  to  become  mission- 
ary priests. 

Anyone  interested  should  write  to 
the  Vocation  Director,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ontario. 

Boys  who  are  too  young  to  apply 
for  admission  to  the  seminary, 
might  join  the  Scarboro  Vocation 
Club  and  keep  in  touch  with  the 
Vocation  Director  by  corres- 
pondence. 
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mission 

About  three  years  ago,  Fr.  Ralph 
Williams,  SFM,  in  Aino,  Japan,  de- 
cided to  have  something  each  year  for 
the  people  of  the  town,  put  on  by  the 
Church  and  the  Kindergarten.  It 
started  with  a fireworks  display  but  has 
gradually  expanded  so  that  it  now 
features  Japanese  dances,  a band  con- 
cert, etc.  It  has  been  decided  by  the 
town  fathers  to  have  it  on  the  same 
day  every  year  so  now  he  thinks  it  has 
become  a fixture  in  the  town  and  is 
here  to  stay.  This  coming  August  he 
will  have  one  bigger  and  better  than 
ever.  ■ 

In  November  1964,  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  opened  a mission  station  in 
the  city  of  Tsushima,  Japan.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  is  50,000  and  it  is 
situated  half  way  between  our  Ichino- 
miya  and  Nagoya  parishes.  It  was 
agreed  upon  that  the  fathers  from 
Nagoya  would  look  after  the  Sunday 
work  and  that  those  from  Ichinomiya 
would  go  on  Thursday  of  each  week 
to  do  propaganda  work  and  teach 
catechumens. 

The  mission  is  a rented  hall,  in  an 
excellent  location,  a few  minutes  walk 
from  the  station  on  the  main  street. 
Father  Villeneuve  said  the  first  Mass 
in  Tsushima  on  November  15th.  Seven- 
teen people  attended.  At  present  there 
are  six  catechumens  studying  on  Thurs- 
day evening  and  one  or  two  new 
people  come  almost  every  week  so  the 
prospects  at  present  for  Tsushima  look 
very  good.  M 


This  year  the  Scarboro  Fathers  in 
Fukuoka,  Japan,  erected  a nokotsudo 
in  the  church.  This  is  a repository 
for  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  Actually  the 
little  containers  only  hold  part  of  the 
remains  as  the  rest  of  the  ashes  are 
buried.  The  purpose  of  this  nokotsudo 
is  to  make  the  visitation  of  the  graves 
of  the  dead  easier.  Another  purpose  is 
to  demonstrate  to  the  pagans  that  we 
too  honour  the  dead. 

After  the  second  Mass  on  Sundays 
special  prayers  for  the  dead  are  said 
in  front  of  the  nokotsudo.  ■ 

From  Scarboro’s  Tokyo  parish,  Fr. 
Clair  Yaeck  reports  that  people  are 
moving  out  to  the  suburbs.  Many 
private  homes  are  being  sold  and 
commercial  buildings,  apartments,  or 
company  dormitories  and  residences 
being  erected  in  their  place. 

Our  church  statistics,  he  says,  re- 
flect this  trend.  From  July  1 to  Dec. 
31,  1964,  forty-two  Catholics  moved 
out  of  the  parish  while  only  twelve 
moved  in.  Of  these  forty-two,  two 
families  of  four  and  five  persons 
respectively  have  moved  to  Germany 
and  U.S.A.;  the  rest  have  moved 
elsewhere  in  Tokyo  or  the  suburbs 
and  a few  to  other  cities  in  Japan. 

Within  the  parish  territory  is  the 
terminal  of  the  new  monorail  linking 
downtown  Tokyo  and  Tokyo  Inter- 
national Airport.  Parts  of  the  intra- 
city throughway  also  run  through  the 
parish  as  well  as  two  new  subway 
lines.  H 
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Mr.  Morreale  comes  from  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  where  he  attended  Cathedral 
High  School.  He  will  be  ordained  this 
summer,  and  will  then  return  to  the 
seminary  for  a final  year  of  study. 


Dear  Bob, 

In  your  last  letter  you  stated  that 
you  were  finishing  your  senior  matricu- 
lation studies  at  high  school,  and 
wanted  to  know  the  requirements  for 
entering  the  seminary  next  fall.  Ac- 
tually, you  do  not  need  senior  matricu- 
lation; a young  man  with  a junior 
matriculation  or  its  equivalent  is  elig- 
ible. You  need  not  worry  about  your 
scanty  knowledge  of  Latin  because  an 
extensive  course  is  given  in  it  during 
the  preparatory  year  at  Nazareth 
House,  St.  Marys,  Ontario. 

This  preparatory  year  at  Nazareth 
House  can  be  considered  the  training 
field  where  one  picks  up  the  fundamen- 
tals for  his  later  work.  The  year  gives 
the  future  missionary  an  idea  of  what 
a missionary’s  role  is,  and  introduces 
him  into  our  mission  society  and  its 
aims. 


On  entering  the  seminary  the  young 
man  first  takes  a liberal  arts  course  with 
special  emphasis  on  philosophy.  This 
gives  him  a solid  background  in  the 
study  of  the  nature  of  man,  his  relation 
to  the  world,  and  God.  The  teachings 
of  the  world’s  great  thinkers  are  probed 
in  the  history  of  philosophy  courses, 
and  certain  language  courses  such  as 
Latin,  French,  and  English  are  studied. 
Then  too,  since  missionaries  are  very 
interested  in  the  social  sciences,  especi- 
ally sociology,  the  study  of  society  and 
culture  is  also  stressed. 

After  his  liberal  arts  course,  the 
seminarian  begins  the  study  of  theology. 
Here,  he  makes  a systematic  study  of 
the  truths  of  our  Faith  by  critically 
examining  their  sources:  sacred  scrip- 
ture and  tradition.  He  studies  cate- 
chetics  and  homiletics  which  will  help 
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Sam  Morreale 


him  to  teach  and  preach  the  “good 
news”  to  his  people. 

The  seminary  course  tries  to  keep  in 
tune  with  the  needs  of  the  Church,  so 
today,  the  stress  is  on  pastoral  ministry. 
Since  the  Fathers  of  the  Vatican  Coun- 
cil have  called  for  a reform  in  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church,  the  study  of  the 
liturgy  has  been  given  a place  of  special 
prominence  in  our  curriculum. 

Moral  theology  deals  with  our  ways 
of  acting  and  fulfilling  the  command  of 
Our  Lord,  “to  love  our  neighbor.”  It 
highlights  how  we  are  to  do  this  in  our 
everyday  life. 

As  missionaries,  we  also  try  to  inte- 
grate our  theology  courses  with  the 
social  sciences,  such  as  anthropology, 
and  social  action.  Through  a study  of 
anthropology,  we  are  taught  how  to 
adapt  to  new  peoples  and  customs.  In 
social  action,  we  learn  some  of  the 


ways  and  means  to  help  our  people 
with  social  and  economic  problems.  In 
mission  science,  we  study  the  nature 
of  missions,  their  function  and  the  duties 
of  a missionary. 

On  many  occasions  we  attend,  both 
here  and  outside  the  seminary,  scholarly 
lectures  on  subjects  which  are  of  interest 
to  us. 

The  seminary  is  designed  to  educate 
the  whole  man,  to  help  develop  the 
total  person  of  the  seminarian.  It  strives 
to  make  him  a man  of  conviction,  a 
man  who  will  see  the  needs  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  works,  and  above 
all,  a man  totally  dedicated  to  the  apos- 
tolate.  I hope  this  short  letter  has 
answered  your  questions.  Feel  free  to 
write  at  any  time. 

Your  friend  in  Christ, 
Sam  Morreale. 


Although  studies  are  very  important,  exercise  and  fresh  air  are  just  as  necessary. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  Mullins,  from  Woodslee,  Ont., 
studied  at  St.  John’s  High  School  there. 
He  is  now  in  his  second  theological 
year,  and  will  be  ordained  in  1966. 


The  bookstore  — an  interesting  and 
necessary  feature  in  any  seminary. 


Above:  The  barbershop  — haircuts  are 
always  short,  and  sometimes  also  neat. 


Paul  Mullins 
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Below:  The  Credit  Union  — a practical 
part  of  every  seminarian's  training. 


Tt  seems  that  almost  every  letter  I 
-■-write  begins  with  an  apology  for  not 
writing  sooner,  and  the  apology  is  al- 
ways followed  with  the  excuse,  “I’ve 
just  been  too  busy  to  write.”  A quick 
survey  revealed  that  many  other  semi- 
narians have  letters  suffering  from  the 
same  illness,  and  although  the  veracity 
of  seminarians  is  seldom  questioned,  it 
is  hard  for  many  people  who  have 
never  experienced  seminary  life  to  ac- 
cept the  truthfulness  of  this  excuse. 

After  all,  they  say,  seminarians  do  have 
a seventeen-hour  day,  and  while 
prayers,  study  and  recreation  must  take 
up  a good  deal  of  their  time,  they  are 
not  plagued  with  such  time  killers  as 
T.V.,  the  daily  newspapers  or  weekend 
social  life,  so  surely  they  must  have 
enough  time  left  to  keep  up  with  their 
correspondence.  Well  just  let  me  tell 
you  what  “time-killers”  we  do  have. 

The  seminary  abounds  with  extra- 
curricular activities  which  usually  take 
the  form  of  committees  and  shops  de- 
signed to  meet  the  practical  needs  of 
the  students  and  to  help  in  their  apos- 
tolic formation. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  Student 
Council.  It  consists  of  a student-priest 
and  four  councillors  all  elected  by  the 
students.  This  is  a rather  recent  devel- 
opment in  seminary  life  because  in  the 
past,  many  things  which  the  Student 
Council  now  deals  with  were  considered 
beyond  the  competence  of  the  students. 

It  is  the  council’s  purpose  to  promote 
the  common  good  of  the  seminary  by 
officially  representing  the  student  body 
and  fostering  all  student  activity.  Its 
duties  include:  affording  a means  of 
communication  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  staff  and  students;  consider- 
ing all  matters  referred  to  it  by  the 
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ACTIVITIES 


staff,  student  organizations  or  students; 
coordinating  all  the  activities  of  the 
various  student  committees  within  the 
house;  and  administering  all  the  money 
that  belongs  to  the  student  body.  Any- 
one who  has  ever  served  as  a member 
of  any  committee  is  familiar  with  the 
seemingly  endless  meetings  needed  to 
reach  even  the  small  decisions,  so  you 
can  imagine  the  work  it  takes  to  ac- 
complish the  large  task  entrusted  to  the 
Student  Council.  Although  this  is  only 
its  second  year  in  operation,  it  is  prov- 
ing to  be  truly  effective  in  helping 
maintain  the  good  spirit  within  the 
seminary. 

Another  activity  operated  by  the  stu- 
dents in  cooperation  with  the  staff  is  the 
catechetical  program.  All  the  students 
in  their  last  year  of  philosophy  or  in 
theology  teach  catechism  once  a week 
in  neighbouring  schools.  Besides  this 
practical  experience  they  are  also  given 
lectures  on  the  principles  of  good  cate- 
chetics.  Every  priest  has  a duty  to  teach, 
and  this  program  in  invaluable  in  pre- 
paring us  for  this  important  work. 

No  place  of  study  is  complete  with- 
out a library  and  this  too  is  run  by  the 
students.  At  the  present  time  our 
library  is  going  through  a period  of 
growth  and  reorganization  to  better 
equip  it  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of 


the  students.  The  student  staff  of  the 
library,  in  consultation  with  one  of  the 
priests,  chooses  the  books  to  be  bought, 
they  receive  many  suggestions  from 
both  the  staff  and  other  students.  A 
valuable  source  of  books  for  the  library 
is  in  bequests.  But  few  of  the  good 
people  who  remember  us  in  this  way 
actually  die  before  their  books  are  out- 
dated. 

Many  are  surprised  to  hear  that  we 
have  our  own  credit  union  in  the  semi- 
nary but  we  have,  and  believe  me,  it  is 
often  an  invaluable  friend.  Actually, 
aside  from  its  obvious  financial  benefits, 
the  credit  union  plays  a very  special 
role  in  the  seminary  because  each  of  its 
members  is  a potential  organizer  of 
credit  unions  around  the  world.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  credit  union  here  in  the 
seminary  to  educate  its  members  in 
both  the  mechanics  and  spirit  of  credit 
unionism  so  that  they  will  be  able  to 
use  this  effective  tool  to  help  people 
help  themselves  in  underdeveloped 
countries  like  Brazil  or  the  Philippines. 
A missionary  must  often  free  his  people 
from  the  slavery  of  exploitation  by 
“money  sharks”  before  he  can  hope  to 
free  them  from  the  slavery  of  sin. 

Another  service  essential  to  the  semi- 
nary is  the  bookstore.  Besides  selling 
all  the  textbooks  to  the  students,  our 
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bookstore  also  offers  a wide  selection  of 
paperbacks,  ranging  from  spiritual  read- 
ing books  to  novels  and  many  of  the 
works  of  modern  existentialist  philoso- 
phers. The  store  is  owned  and  operated 
by  the  students,  and  they  decide  for 
themselves  what  books  they  are  to 
handle.  They  aim  to  stock  only  those 
books  which  will  help  the  future  priest 
acquire  a taste  for  good  reading.  In  this 
day  of  constant  change  every  priest 
must  be  a reader  if  he  is  to  serve  his 
flock  effectively. 

The  list  of  seminary  committees, 
unions  and  shops  is  not  complete  yet. 
There  is  still  the  tuckshop  which  sup- 
plies the  small  necessities  like  pop  and 
candy  along  with  soaps,  toothbrushes, 
shoe  polish  (mostly  black)  and  the  sun- 
dry other  things  which  go  to  make  up 
a well-groomed  seminarian. 

Speaking  of  grooming  brings  me  to 
our  next  shop,  the  barbershop.  Here 
our  amateur  barbers  ply  their  trade  and 
make  their  mark  upon  seminary  life. 
The  price  of  the  haircuts  seems  to  be 
geared  to  the  quality  of  the  service  ren- 
dered, since  there  is  no  charge. 

Almost  every  student  is  involved 
directly  in  at  least  one  student  organiza- 
tion. Besides  those  I have  already  dis- 
cussed, there  is  the  Athletic  Committee, 
the  Recreation  and  Entertainment 


Committee,  the  Year  Book  Committee, 
the  Music  Appreciation  Committee 
and,  if  you’re  sick  of  hearing  about 
committees,  there  is  the  infirmary 
where  one  of  the  students  may  give  you 
an  aspirin  with  a shot  of  milk  of  mag- 
nesia to  wash  it  down. 

While  it  is  certainly  true  that  all  these 
activities  sometimes  interfere  with  our 
letter-writing  duties,  they  play  a very 
important  part  in  our  apostolic  forma- 
tion. A priest  is  essentially  a servant  of 
the  people  of  God  and  all  these  duties 
teach  us  in  a practical  way  just  what  is 
involved  in  service.  It  is  true  that  those 
we  serve  here  in  the  seminary  are  prob- 
ably more  appreciative  of  our  efforts  on 
their  behalf  than  those  we  will  later 
serve  on  the  missions  where  our  labours 
will  often  go  unheralded,  but  the  ex- 
perience we  gain  in  making  the  various 
committees  operate  successfully  will 
always  stay  with  us  to  guide  us  in  our 
efforts  to  be  of  service.  If  only  we  can 
remember  after  we  have  become  priests 
how  jealous  we  used  to  be  of  our  own 
competence  and  independence,  then  the 
time  spent  at  these  activities  will  have 
been  very  worthwhile. 

Now  if  I may,  I would  like  to  finish 
that  letter  to  mother  which  I inter- 
rupted a couple  of  days  ago  because  I 
was  “too  busy  to  write.”  ■ 
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T H E 

REFORM 


Neil  McMullin,  SFM 


Father  McMullin  comes  from  Sydney , 
N.S.,  was  ordained  in  August,  1964 
and  will  leave  for  Japan  in  the  fall  of 


1965.  He  is  now 
year  of  study. 


T n the  Church  today,  there  is  evidence 
-*-of  a movement,  very  deep,  very  sig- 
nificant, and  beginning  now  to  break 
through  the  surface. 

From  the  time  of  the  Protestant  Re- 
formers, there  has  been  a stress  within 
the  Church  on  the  Church  herself.  This 
was  an  attempt  to  build  up  a body  that 
was  uniform  and  united  against  a great 
danger — that  brought  by  the  reformers. 
The  Church  became  more  centralized. 
She  drew  in  upon  herself. 

She  set  down  many  laws  that  would 
ensure  strict  unity  in  her  dogma,  and  in 
her  liturgy.  This  was  surely  necessary 
at  the  time,  and  had  much  to  do  with 
saving  the  Church.  However,  an  un- 
avoidable result  of  such  policy  was  a 


completing  his  final 


certain  loss  of  sight  regarding  the  signi- 
ficance and  importance  of  each  indivi- 
dual member  of  the  body  in  her 
concern  for  the  body  itself. 

With  the  19th  century,  there  came 
into  the  Western  world  a new  recogni- 
tion  of  the  individual — a renewed  ap- 
preciation of  a man’s  importance,  and 
freedom,  as  an  individual.  The  Church 
is  now  being  pervaded  with  this  spirit 
of  freedom  and  individuality.  She  has 
always  had  within  herself  the  fullness 
of  freedom,  and  she  always  knew  this. 
It  is  “the  freedom  of  the  Sons  of  God.”  j 
But  whereas  this  had  been  somewhat  j 
overlooked  it  is  now  coming  to  the 

fore.  We  see  this  most  clearly  brought 
• ,1  1 •, 
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In  the  liturgical  renewal,  there  is  a 
giving  back  to  the  laity  of  those  parts 
of  the  liturgical  celebrations  once  per- 
formed only  by  them;  permission  is 
being  given  to  allow  the  celebration  of 
Mass  in  the  language  of  the  place; 
many  tasks  formerly  handled  only  by 
the  clergy  are  now  being  entrusted  to 
the  laity;  the  time  is  here  when  not  only 
the  clergy  may  speak  with  authority  on 
matters  concerning  the  Christian  life, 
but  many  informed  laymen  are  also 
making  contributions.  There  is,  then,  a 
new  recognition  and  a deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  individual,  of  his  freedom, 
and  his  right  to  it. 

This  deep-seated  movement  is  find- 
ing its  way  into  the  seminary.  The 
seminary  has  been,  traditionally,  a 
place  where  one’s  day  was  highly  orga- 
nized and  meticulously  arranged.  Much 
stress  was  placed  on  order  and  on  the 
rule,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  semi- 
narians did  not  have  to  arrange  their 
own  time  to  any  great  degree. 

This  arrangement  had  been  most  apt 
for  the  smooth  running  of  the  institu- 
tion and  it  was  also,  indeed,  a means  of 
discipline — internal  as  well  as  external 
-for  the  students  who  looked  at  the 
rule  in  the  proper  spirit.  But,  the  re- 
sult of  the  system  was  a certain  lack  of 
stress  on  individual  freedom  and  indi- 
vidual responsibility.  It  is  true  that  the 
system  turned  out  many  admirable 
priests,  many  apostolic  men,  and  would 
surely  go  on  doing  so,  but  one  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  is  more  attribu- 
table to  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  individual  rather 
than  the  system  itself. 

So  in  the  seminary  today,  all  un- 
necessary and  superfluous  restrictions 
are  being  removed.  More  and  more  of 


those  things  that  must,  or  should  be 
done,  are  being  left  up  to  the  individual 
student  himself.  He  is  being  called 
upon  to  show  a spirit  of  responsibility 
and  maturity  that  will  bring  him  to  look 
after  these  things  on  his  own. 

This  new  approach  looks  more  to 
the  future  than  did  the  old;  in  times 
past,  when  a man  was  sent  from  the 
seminary,  he  was  thrown  into  an  en- 
vironment where  nobody  would  remind 
him  to  do  this  or  that.  He  had  to  then 
adapt  himself  to  scheduling  his  own 
day,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  of 
his  pastoral  duties.  The  Church  now 
sees  the  wisdom  of  inculcating  in  a sub- 
ject from  the  very  beginning,  the  spirit 
of  self-responsibility. 

When  a boy  begins  to  play  hockey  it 
is  only  natural  that  he  is  going  to  fall, 


The  Liturgy  is  only  one  of  many  things 
recently  reformed  in  today's  seminaries. 
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probably  more  than  once.  And  he  is 
not  going  to  be  able  to  stick  handle 
very  well  unless  he  practices  for  a num- 
ber of  seasons.  We  can  only  learn  by 
doing — in  the  case  of  self -responsibility 
as  well  as  in  regard  to  hockey. 

There  are  weaknesses  in  every  sys- 
tem. The  obvious  one  in  our  new 
system  is  that  a person  has  more  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  easy  road.  Respon- 
sibility is  left  to  him.  In  some  cases,  he 
will  surely  fall,  for  it  is  the  rare  begin- 
ner that  does  not.  He  will  hurt  and  be 
hurt  but  he  will  go  on  to  learn  from  his 
mistakes  and  to  improve  because  of 
them.  It  is  simply  the  story  of  evolution. 

Today  in  the  seminary  we  can  see 
many  changes  in  our  rule — all  of  which 
are  indicative  of  a great  internal  change. 
The  recitation  of  the  rosary  and  night 
prayers  are  looked  after  by  each  semi- 
narian privately;  the  bell  is  often  omit- 
ted between  classes,  leaving  it  up  to 
students  to  appear  on  time;  we  semi- 
narians may  spend  our  afternoon  re- 
creation period  indoors  or  outdoors,  as 
we  wish;  and  there  are  times  when  we 
are  free  to  study,  read,  or  just  relax. 

The  student  body  is  surely  behind 
this  new  movement.  We  appreciate  a 
concern  for  us  as  individuals,  a confi- 
dence in  us  as  persons,  and  this  should 
help  nurture  in  us  a deeper  sense  of 
responsibility  and  a will  to  cooperate 
more  fully  than  ever  before.  As  of  this 
date,  it  is  too  early  to  say  whether  or 
not  we  are  accepting  our  responsibility, 
but  I know  that  when  a slip-up  does 
occur  the  student  body  notices  it  and 
takes  it  seriously. 

Our  courses  of  study  are  also  coming 
under  new  scrutiny.  Father  Karl 
Rahner,  one  of  the  greatest  theologians 


in  the  Church  today,  shows  in  one  of 
his  books  that  the  young  man  of  this 
generation  differs  much  from  the  young 
men  of  past  times  in  approaching  the 
seminary.  And  the  courses  of  study 
have  not  taken  this  fully  into  considera- 
tion. He  says  that  our  courses  have 
been  geared  to  forming  theological  re- 
searchers rather  than  pastors  of  people. 
The  modern  youth  does  not  approach 
the  seminary  with  the  attitude  of  a 
young  intellectual,  interested  in  theolo- 
gical problems.  He  wants  to  be  a priest 
and  a pastor. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  in  the 
process  of  reorganizing  the  seminary 
along  these  lines.  And  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation of  Seminaries  and  Universi- 
ties is  preparing  a broad  decree  that 
will  point  out  the  direction  of  this 
change. 

Our  weekly  class  hours  are  much  re- 
duced from  former  years  and  we  re- 
ceive special  attention  in  many  practical 
aspects  of  philosophy  and  theology.  We 
have  had  lectures  from  a psychiatrist 
who  brought  us  into  touch  with  the 
great  problem  of  mental  illness  that  we 
will  be  dealing  with  in  our  future  work; 
we  receive  other  lectures  from  experts 
in  such  fields  as  scripture,  catechetics 
and  ecumenism.  We  had  a special  talk 
given  by  a United  Church  Minister,  the 
Reverend  David  MacDonald  from 
P.E.I.,  to  broaden  our  knowledge  of 
other  Christian  communities,  and  such 
groups  as  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  So- 
ciety and  Catholic  Welfare  have  sent 
their  officers  to  teach  us  about  their  ] 
work. 

We  also  have  an  opportunity  to  put 
our  knowledge  into  practice  by  going 
out  to  teach  in  several  local  parochial 
schools. 
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A priest  must  be  a "father"  to  his  people. 


There  is  a general  movement  in  the 
seminary,  designed  to  teach  us  to  un- 
derstand rather  than  to  remember;  to 
think  rather  than  to  wait  to  be  told;  to 
wonder  and  to  enquire  after  the  truth. 

Some  have  objected  that  this  new 
approach  will  cause  a great  slackening 
in  seminary  discipline.  This  is  not  a 
very  valid  objection  if  one  takes  into 
account  the  purpose  of  the  seminary.  A 
young  man  comes  to  the  seminary  in 
order  that  he  may  become  a shepherd, 
a friend,  a guide  and  a counsellor  to 
his  people.  He  comes  to  learn  how  to 
live  the  Faith,  not  just  to  propagate  it. 
And  he  does  not  come  to  lead  a monas- 
tic or  highly  penitential  life. 

This  does  not  mean  that  discipline  is 
not  important,  indeed  necessary,  for  the 
formation  of  a priest,  just  as  it  is  neces- 
sary in  family  life  for  the  good  of  the 
family  as  a whole,  and  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  members  of  the 
family.  Discipline  and  self-control  are 


essential  if  we  are  to  be  Christians.  It 
is  indispensible  in  the  seminary  and  in 
the  priesthood.  However,  the  seminary 
has  to  fulfill  its  purpose.  And  it  is  not 
being  heretical  to  say  that  the  older 
form  of  discipline  had  to  be  changed  if 
it  prevented  the  best  possible  fulfillment 
of  that  purpose.  To  maintain  the  older 
form  of  discipline  even  though  it  was 
not  geared  to  forming  pastoral  priests  is 
to  upset  the  proper  sense  of  values. 

If  the  seminary  succeeds  in  impart- 
ing to  her  students  the  wonderful  reality 
of  the  Christian  message,  discipline  will 
surely  follow.  There  are  many  things 
demanded  by  the  Christian  life;  if  a 
person  sincerely  wants  to  come  closer 
to  God  he  will  surely  do  them,  and 
more  besides,  simply  out  of  love.  If  he 
is  not  particularly  concerned  about  in- 
creasing this  union,  compulsory  discip- 
line will  not  make  him  do  so,  even 
though  he  goes  through  the  external 
formality. 

The  students  in  their  final  year  in 
the  seminary  this  year  have  been  given 
more  free  time  than  ever  before.  This 
may  well  be  a good  experiment  to  see 
if  these  men  will  continue  pulling  their 
weight.  More  time  can  be  wasted  by 
them — quite  easily.  Although  the  sched- 
ule is  changed,  this  does  not  mean  that 
their  obligations  or  duties  have  done  so. 
They  are  now  expected  to  get  these 
things  done  on  their  own.  Only  the 
onus  of  responsibility  has  shifted. 

These  changes  in  the  seminary  sys- 
tem definitely  represent  the  thin  edge 
of  a wedge.  They,  and  others  which 
will  come  in  time,  are  orientated  to- 
ward making  the  seminary  a place 
where  young  men  are  trained  to  take 
their  place  in  a modern  world.  ■ 
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THE 


HOTHOUSE? 


Terrence  Gallagher 


'YVThat  is  the  seminary  today,  a hot- 
W house  or  a modern  institution  up- 
to-date  with  the  times?  What  is  the 
graduate  seminarian  today,  a hothouse 
product  or  a mature  and  well-formed 
apostle  of  the  Church?  These  questions 
are  being  voiced  more  and  more  today 
and  rightly  so,  for  if  the  Church  in  this 
age  of  renewal  is  examining  herself 
more  questioningly,  it  certainly  would 
be  well  for  her  to  question  the  institu- 
tions she  uses  to  prepare  young  men  for 
her  ministry  to  the  world.  In  this  day 
when  everything  is  moving  ahead  so 
rapidly  and  the  Church  is  accused  of 
being  out  of  touch  with  the  people  and 
the  times,  she  should  examine  carefully 
the  seminary  and  the  seminarian’s  life 
to  see  if  she  is  developing  men  who  are 
truly  mature,  responsible  and  in  touch 
with  their  times  and  people. 

It  was  these  very  points  that  the 
Fathers  discussed  at  the  third  session  of 
the  Vatican  Council  and  it  seemed  to 
be  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  semi- 
nary in  general  was  not  adequately  pre- 
paring young  men  for  an  active  and 


Mr.  Gallagher,  whose  home  is  now  in 
Montreal,  was  educated  at  De  La  Salle 
College  in  Toronto.  Now  in  his  second 
theological  year,  he  will  be  ordained  in 
1966. 


fruitful  ministry  in  the  world.  In  fact, 
the  term  hothouse  was  actually  used  by 
some  to  describe  their  opinion  of  the 
seminary  and  seminary  life  today.  How- 
ever, before  the  reader  of  this  article 
begins  to  smile  with  the  thought,  “I  said 
so  all  along,”  it  might  be  well  to  realize 
the  danger  of  speaking  with  too  much 
certitude  when  one  is  dealing  with  gen- 
eralizations. It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
say  that  no  seminary  today  is  perfect  in 
training  the  future  priest.  There  are, 
however,  seminaries  throughout  the 
world  that  are  making  efforts  to  give 
adequate  training  to  their  men;  and 
they  are  doing  their  best  to  develop  a 
mature  and  responsible  apostle  in  the 
person  of  each  ordained  priest. 

From  publications  in  the  last  few 
years  it  would  seem  that  many  semi- 
naries in  North  America  are  staffed  by 
men  who  are  aware  of  today’s  great 
need  for  priests  qualified  to  work  ef- 
fectively in  the  modern  world.  From 
these  writings  one  sees  that  many  of  the 
priests  on  the  staffs  of  seminaries  are 
trying  to  provide  a well-rounded  curri- 
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A group  of  Young  Christian  Workers  visits  the  seminary. 


culum  of  studies,  philosophical,  theolo- 
gical and  secular,  and  activities  which 
keep  the  seminarian  in  touch  with  the 
existing  problems  and  circumstances  of 
his  time. 

Getting  closer  to  home,  I would  now 
like  to  present  my  own  seminary  as  an 
example  of  what  I am  talking  about. 
Though  the  seminary  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Seminary,  is  certainly  not  per- 
fect, it  is  staffed  by  priests  who  are 
aware  of  what  the  Church  expects  of 
the  ordained  priest  today.  In  the  five 
years  I have  been  here  I have  seen 
numerous  changes  made  in  many  dif- 
ferent areas  of  seminary  life,  all  with 
the  intention  of  better  preparing  us  for 
an  effective,  active  ministry.  I will  now 
try  to  show  you  just  what  some  of  these 
changes  are  and  how  they  are  better 
preparing  us,  as  future  priests,  for  a 
fruitful  apostolate.  I will  do  this  by  pre- 
senting a few  objections  often  heard 
about  different  aspects  of  seminary 
training  and  showing  how  they  are  re- 


solved by  new  measures  introduced  in- 
to the  seminary  life. 

One  objection  often  voiced  is  that 
the  lives  of  seminarians  are  so  regulated 
by  the  seminary  rule  that  once  away 
from  the  seminary  they  find  it  difficult 
to  adjust  to  a way  of  life  that  they  must 
regulate  themselves.  Now,  though  this 
may  be  exaggerated  somewhat,  there  is 
likely  some  degree  of  truth  in  the  ob- 
jection. A young  man,  leaving  the  semi-  j 
nary  as  an  ordained  priest,  should  be  a 
mature  and  responsible  individual  cap- 
able of  ordering  his  life  in  any  number 
of  varied  circumstances.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  staff  of  our  seminary  has 
done  several  things. 

Recently,  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  daily  schedule  allowing  the  indi- 
vidual seminarian  more  free  time  in 
which  to  develop  a greater  degree  of 
responsibility.  He  is  expected  to  use 
that  extra  time  prudently  and  practi- 
cally by  doing  more  research  in  some 
particular  subject  or  by  delving  into 
subjects  not  on  the  curriculum  but 
which  he  feels  are  important  for  his 
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work  as  a priest.  It  might  be  well  to 
stress  here  that  the  seminary  itself  can- 
not always  be  blamed  for  a lack  of  ma- 
turity in  individuals  leaving  the  semi- 
nary as  priests.  The  staff  can  only  do  so 
much;  it  can  create  an  atmosphere 
which  allows  the  individual  to  develop 
various  necessary  qualities,  but  after 
that  the  individual  is  himself  respon- 
sible. So,  we  who  are  now  preparing 
for  the  priesthood,  or  those  considering 
entering  a seminary  should  realize  that 
it  is  we  who  must  apply  ourselves  per- 
sonally to  our  life  and  work  in  the 
seminary  if  we  are  to  develop  those 
qualities  so  necessary  in  the  active 
ministry. 

A second  objection  is  that  a fair 
number  of  priests  have  difficulty  in  con- 
veying their  ideas  or  in  teaching  the 
Faith,  in  terms  that  are  easily  grasped 
by  the  people.  Again,  this  may  be  exag- 
gerated but,  if  it  even  contains  a bit  of 
truth,  it  reflects  a sad  state  of  affairs. 
One  of  the  prime  functions  of  the  priest 
is  to  proclaim  and  explain  the  word  of 
God  and  in  doing  so,  he  must  make  it 
meaningful  to  the  people  so  that  they 
may  apply  it  in  their  daily  lives. 

Realizing  the  need  of  every  priest  to 
be  able  to  convey  his  thoughts  in  easily 
understood  terms,  the  staff  of  our  semi- 
nary has  provided  for  a catechetical 
training  course.  A seminarian,  on  reach- 
ing the  last  half  of  his  final  year  of 
philosophy,  begins  his  training  in  cate- 
chetical methods  and  soon  applies  these 
methods  in  teaching  once  a week  in 
nearby  Catholic  schools.  Thus  he  leaves 
the  seminary  as  an  ordained  priest,  well 
experienced  in  conveying  the  truths  of 
his  Faith  in  terms  simple  enough  for 
children  to  understand. 

Another  complaint  registered  against 


seminary  training  is  that  the  seminarian 
is  so  isolated  that  his  ideas  are  never 
challenged.  Certainly,  if  this  were  the 
case  the  accusation  that  the  seminary  is 
a type  of  hothouse  would  be  quite  true. 
However,  I firmly  believe  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  Though  there  could  be 
more  opportunity  provided  in  the  semi- 
nary for  meeting  people  whose  ideas 
differ  from  ours,  a degree  of  this  is  al- 
ready provided  in  our  curriculum. 

During  the  year  we  are,  at  times, 
permitted  to  attend  lectures  by  men 
competent  in  various  fields  that  relate 
to  the  courses  we  are  studying.  Also, 
guest  speakers  are  at  times  invited  to 
the  seminary.  Last  year,  for  example, 
we  had  a delegation  from  the  Young 
Christian  Workers  come  to  the  semi- 
nary for  an  entire  day.  They  presented 
us  with  their  ideas  and  the  problems 
they  meet  in  their  work.  They  also  dis- 
cussed what  they  felt  to  be  our  short- 
comings. It  was  a very  worthwhile  ex- 
perience and  we  were  not  the  only  ones 
who  gained  from  it,  as  the  group  of 
young  men  and  women  left  saying  they 
had  not  expected  us  to  be  as  aware  of  • 
things  as  we  were.  Just  recently,  we 
were  fortunate  to  have  in  our  presence 
a United  Church  minister  who,  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  spoke  to  us  of  his  ex- 
periences, particularly  in  the  area  of 
ecumenism.  He  left  the  floor  open  for 
a great  number  of  questions  from  the 
student  body. 

Away  from  the  seminary,  however, 
the  student’s  summer  holiday  of  over 
three  months  provides  him  with  the 
greatest  opportunity  of  experiencing  a 
number  of  the  social,  moral  and  finan-  j 
cial  problems  of  daily  life  in  the  world. 

It  also  gives  him  a chance  to  hear  the 
ideas  and  convictions  of  others  and  to 
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have  his  own  thoughts  challenged.  The 
summer  then  can  provide  the  semi- 
narian with  a healthy  challenge  to  his 
way  of  life,  and  this  can  help  mould 
him  into  a mature  individual  and  an 
effective  apostle  in  touch  with  the 
world.  But,  it  is  up  to  each  individual 
just  how  well  he  makes  use  of  his  sum- 
mer months  and  whether  or  not  he 
avails  himself  of  the  opportunities  to  be 
broadened  in  his  thinking  by  meeting 
and  sharing  with  others  his  ideas  and 
convictions. 

There  is  a final  question  one  often 
hears  posed,  and  I would  like  to  deal 
with  it  in  conclusion.  The  question  is, 
what  precise  contribution  does  a semi- 
narian feel  he  can  make  to  the  world 
following  his  ordination,  and  is  that 
contribution  necessary,  helpful  or  su- 
perfluous? It  would  take  more  than  one 
paragraph  to  deal  sufficiently  with  this 
question.  However,  to  begin,  I believe 
a seminarian  does  have  a contribution 
to  make  to  the  world  following  his  ordi- 
nation and  that  his  contribution,  seen  in 
the  light  of  Faith,  is  a very  necessary 
and  helpful  one. 

The  priest  is  motivated  by  a real  love 
for  God;  and  as  a mature,  responsible 
man,  working  for  God,  he  proclaims 
the  word  of  God  to  men  and  makes  it 
meaningful  to  them  by  putting  it  into 
practice — being  the  light  by  which  all 
men  will  be  moved  to  do  the  same.  The 
priest  then,  by  His  very  presence,  is  the 
example  to  men  of  the  love  of  God 
lived  in  actual  daily  life.  This  is  the 
necessary  and  helpful  contribution  the 
priest  has  to  make  to  the  world.  And 
let  it  be  realized  that  the  significance  of 
his  contribution  will  depend  upon  the 
degree  to  which  he  gave  himself  to  his 
daily  life  in  the  seminary.  H 


Why  did  Scarboro  Missions  design 
a calendar  with  a collection  envelope 
for  each  month? 


For  two  reasons: 

1.  To  remind  our  friends  that  our 
mission  needs  in  eight  countries 
continue  all  year  long.  Each  month 
offers  a new  challenge. 

2.  To  give  our  friends  a chance  to 
contribute  regularly  to  our  support. 
Many  people  want  to  help  the 
missions  and  they  find  it  a conveni- 
ence and  a helpful  reminder  to  have 
an  envelope  handy  each  month. 

Please  think  of  us  and  the  people  in 
our  mission  countries  at  the  end  of 
every  month.  And  be  sure  to  put 
your  name  and  address  on  each 
envelope.  Thank  you. 
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' • V ■ 

Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


Dear  Junior  Missionaries: 


I’ll  bet  if  I were  to  ask  how  many  of  you  would  like  to  be  anchorites,  you 
would  all  ask,  “What’s  an  anchorite?”  You  would  have  to  ask  that  because  until 
you  know  what  an  anchorite  is,  how  could  you  ever  know  whether  or  not  you 
would  like  to  be  one?  I’ll  tell  you  what  one  is.  An  anchorite  is  a person  who 
goes  to  live  in  a cave  or  a desert  so  he  can  spend  all  of  his  time  in  prayer  and 
meditation.  He  eats  very  little  food  and  does  a lot  of  penance.  Do  you  think 
you’d  like  that? 


Now  if  I were  to  ask  how  many  of  you  would  like  to  be  priests,  brothers  or 
sisters,  most  of  you  would  give  me  an  answer  right  away.  But  how  could  you  be 
sure  of  your  answer  unless  you  know  what  a priest,  brother  or  sister  is?  You  may 
think  you  know.  For  example,  since  you  know  your  parish  priest,  you  may  think 
that  all  priests  are  like  him.  But  that’s  not  so.  Priests  work  in  many  different  jobs. 
Some  do  parish  work  in  their  own  countries;  others  go  to  the  foreign  missions; 
some  teach  in  schools,  or  work  in  offices,  hospitals  or  jails.  And  many  are  in  the 
army,  navy  or  air  force. 


Sisters  also  get  into  many  different  kinds  of  work,  and  so  do  brothers.  So 
before  you  give  a definite  answer  on  whether  you  would  like  to  go  into  a religious 
life,  find  out  everything  you  can  about  it.  In  this  issue  of  our  magazine,  we  have 
some  articles  written  by  students  in  the  seminary.  They  are  trying  to  tell  you  what 
a priest  is,  and  what  training  a man  must  have  to  become  a priest.  I hope  you  find 
it  interesting,  and  I hope  you  will  save  this  issue  to  read  the  articles  again  when 
you  are  trying  to  decide  what  to  do  with  your  own  life. 


God  love  you, 

Father  Jim. 
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PINNIES  FOR  H EAVE  N 


Francis  Robinson 


“Cee  Naples  and  die” — so  went  the 
^ saying  of  a few  years  ago.  Now  it 
is  “See  Hong  Kong  and  die.”  The  ap- 
peal of  the  Orient  is  now  replacing  the 
yearning  to  go  to  Europe.  Our  modern 
travel  facilities  have  made  holidays  in 
Europe  almost  an  accepted  thing,  so 
those  with  the  bug  to  wander  are  now 
reaching  Japan,  Singapore  and  India. 

It  was  my  privilege  during  Novem- 
ber, 1964,  along  with  another  parish 
priest,  Msgr.  Vincent  Ferrando,  to  visit 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Missions  in 
Japan.  Father  Patrick  McNamara, 
S.F.M.,  Scarboro’s  Regional  Superior 
in  Japan,  was  our  constant  companion 
and  genial  host  for  twelve  days.  Allow 
me  to  recount  some  of  our  impressions. 

The  average  person  is  amazed  at  the 
vast  crowds  on  every  street  corner  of 
Tokyo.  Each  intersection  at  any  time  of 
the  day  or  night  is  like  Toronto’s  Union 
Station  on  Christmas  Eve.  I was  told 


once  that  you  haven’t  seen  crowds  un- 
til you  visit  Fatima.  You  could  place 
the  Portuguese  gatherings  into  one  sub- 
way station  in  Tokyo.  A priest  looks 
sadly  upon  this  vast  multitude  of  people, 
as  souls  not  yet  baptized.  We  priests 
from  the  home  front  take  our  hats  off 
to  his  band  of  missionaries  tackling 
such  a tremendous  task  as  the  conver- 
sion of  Japan.  They  today  plant  the 
mustard  seed,  which  by  the  grace  of 
God  will  some  day  blossom  into  a 
Catholic  country. 

All  priests  are  aware  that  the  actual 
instruction  of  a non-Catholic  is  not  the 
essential  part  of  a conversion.  It  is  the 
grace  of  God,  won  by  prayers  and  sac- 
rifices which  touches  the  mind  and 
heart.  In  my  humble  estimation  the  sac- 
rifices our  young  Canadian  missionaries 
make  in  Japan  are  what  will  win  con- 
versions from  the  hand  of  God.  I 
would  like  to  mention  only  one  such 
sacrifice — the  temperature. 
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We  were  visiting  Tokyo,  Osaka  and 
Fukuoka  in  November  and  we  were 
chilled  to  the  marrow  of  our  bones.  I 
dread  the  thought  of  December,  Janu- 
ary, and  February.  Our  missionaries 
may  not  enjoy  conveniences  that  the 
Japanese  do  not  have,  hence  no  central 
heating.  When  you  enter  a living  room, 
the  host  will  connect  a small  gas  heater 
and  you  sit  around  enjoying  its  heat  im- 
mensely. However,  when  you  leave  that 
room  to  go  to  the  kitchen,  you  almost 
have  to  run.  I tried  to  have  a siesta  one 
afternoon  after  a lengthy  plane  flight, 
and  I couldn’t  sleep  because  of  the 
cold.  My  teeth  were  chattering.  Then 
and  there  we  softies  decided  we  would 
sleep  at  our  hotel  and  visit  with  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  in  the  daytime. 

We  were  told  the  heat  in  the  summer 
is  more  trying  than  the  cold  in  the  win- 
ter. And  we  saw  the  mosquito  netting 
tucked  to  one  side  over  the  priests’  beds 
— for  use  in  the  torrid  months  to  save 
them  from  the  little  two-winged  mon- 
sters which  we  call  mosquitoes. 

These  conditions  are  also  endured  by 
our  good  Redemptorists  from  McCaul 
Street,  Toronto — Fr.  Hennessy  and  his 
assistant  in  Osaka;  also  by  the  Precious 
Blood  nuns  outside  of  Tokyo  and  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries  in  Osaka.  One  Pre- 
cious Blood  nun  told  us:  “Father,  we 
pile  as  much  clothing  on  as  we  can 
stand  to  keep  from  freezing  and  then 
we  just  suffer  it  out.”  Despite  these 
hardships,  our  missionary  priests  and 
sisters  are  the  happiest  people  I have 
ever  met.  They  do  not  consider  them- 
selves martyrs  or  great  heroes.  They  are 
the  last  to  complain. 

Witnessing  first  hand,  the  work  of 
our  fellow  priests  in  a pagan  vineyard, 


naturally  made  us  think  of  God’s 
strange  ways  in  giving  vocations.  Why 
is  one  boy  called  by  God  to  go  to  the 
missions  and  another  called  to  labour 
at  home?  Certainly  both  are  doing 
God’s  work — both  exteremely  happy — 
and  one  wouldn’t  exchange  with  the 
other.  However,  seeing  the  other  at 
work,  the  one  at  home  feels  the  need  to 
do  more  to  support  the  one  afar.  In  my 
own  parish,  I have  a penny  collection 
each  Sunday  after  Communion  to  pay 
off  our  six-figure  debt.  It  is  painless 
and  effective.  Part  of  it  goes  to  the 
missions. 

A priest  friend  of  mine,  in  his  parish 
during  Lent  last  year,  had  a similar 
penny  collection.  By  Easter,  he  was 
able  to  send  a thousand  dollars  to  the 
missions. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  March  of 
Dimes  that  President  Roosevelt  started 
and  how  it  amounts  to  millions  of  dol- 
lars each  year  for  victims  of  poliomye- 
litis. How  wondeful  if  we  could  start  a 
march  of  pennies  to  the  missions.  I am 
sure  the  students  of  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society  would  even  roll 
them  for  a pastor  who  gave  them  a 
penny  collection  once  in  a while.  We 
are  told  that  the  nickels  and  dimes  of 
the  Irish  servant  girls  paid  for  St.  Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral  in  New  York.  What 
fantastic  schools  and  churches  could  be 
built  in  pagan  lands  if  there  were  a 
march  of  pennies  from  all  across  Can- 
ada into  the  bins  of  S.F.M.  and  Our 
Lady’s  Missionaries!  It  is  just  a thought 
from  one  who  is  trying  it. 

May  God  bless  our  Canadian  Mis- 
sionaries  abroad,  and  inspire  more  , 
young  boys  and  girls  to  join  this  smil- 
ing, happy  band  of  His  workers.  B 
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Fr.  Justin  Maclnnis,  SFM,  of  Glace 
Bay,  N.S.,  was  ordained  in  1963.  He 
graduated  from  the  seminary  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  has  just  completed  a year 
of  special  study  in  preparation  for  his 
departure  to  Brazil. 


I Remember 

Tt  was  back  at  the  seminary  before  the  Council  began;  the  Hibernian 

Players  were  making  their  debut  that  evening  with  a two-act  play 
called  Don’t  Name  It.  That  evening  they  needed  an  actor  to  take  the  part 
of  a judge  in  the  second-act  court  scene,  because  in  the  rehearsal,  for 
some  reason,  this  part  had  been  overlooked.  Just  before  going  on  stage 
a volunteer  was  solicited  from  the  audience  to  act  as  judge  and  a wel- 
come, willing  member  of  the  third-theology  class  came  forward. 

Now  I should  brief  you  on  the  developments  of  the  first  act:  Well  it 
opened  with  Lobo,  a disillusioned,  washed-up  playwright,  selling  roasted 
chestnuts  on  a street  corner.  Biddy  O’Dul,  approaches  with  Doughty 
Dan  the  bailiff  and  begins  accusing  Lobo  of  stealing  the  Chestnuts  from 
her  property.  The  scene  attracts  a policeman  who  summons  Lobo  to 
court. 

In  the  final  act,  the  court  scene,  Lobo  brings  a witness  to  vouch  for 
his  integrity.  The  witness  contradicts  all  the  testimony  Biddy  O’Dul  and 
Doughty  Dan  bring  up  against  Lobo  and  then  gives  a big,  victorious  wink 
just  as  he  leaves  the  stand.  Lobo  notices  the  judge’s  reaction  and  fearing 
an  unfavourable  decision,  he  points  in  panic  under  the  judge’s  desk  and 
yells:  “Look!  there’s  a rodent.”  Biddy  goes  hysterical,  Doughty  Dan 
turns  pale,  and  in  the  confusion  Lobo  and  the  witness  slip  out. 

The  judge  remained  on  stage.  His  bewildered  expression  was  most 
authentic  because  he  had  been  told  nothing  about  the  plot  nor  the  ending 
of  the  play,  and  he  could  therefore  not  be  sure  that  the  rest  of  the  cast 
hadn’t  run  to  escape  from  something  that  might  really  be  under  the 
desk.  B Justin  Maclnnis,  SFM 
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IT  NEVER  ENDS 


Like  so  many  other  jobs  on  the  missions, 
that  of  building  chapels  and  churches 
never  seems  to  end.  Just  when  you’ve 
blessed  one  finished  building,  you  have  to 
start  planning  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of 
another. 

It  has  been  that  way  for  years,  and  as 
long  as  some  of  our  parishes  still  have 
as  many  as  70,000  Catholics,  it  looks  as 
though  it  will  go  on  for  some  time  yet. 
Think  of  us  during  Lent,  and  if  you  can 
help  us,  please  do.  The  people  we  serve 
are  usually  too  poor  to  help  themselves. 
God  bless  you. 

Scarboro  Fathers,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ont. 


NOW  YOU 
CAN  VISIT 
THE  MISSIONS! 

See  Japan  and  visit 
Scarboro's  Missions 

there 


All  of  this  can  be  arranged  for  you  by 

THE  SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY  and 

Ca/iacUcu tOkci/Uc 

A IDI  IklEC  r 


AIRLINES 

in  a three-week  tour  planned  for  October,  1965 

Besides  visiting  Scarboro’s  missions,  you  will  also  see  Japan’s  historic 
cities,  Buddhist  temples,  national  parks  and  the  Inland  Sea.  And  your  tour 
guide  will  be  one  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers. 

For  more  information,  clip  this  coupon  and  mail  it  to: 

Fr.  Harold  Oxley,  SFM,  Box  100,  Station  G,  Toronto. 


Dear  Father  Oxley, 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  your  tour  of  Scarboro's  Japanese  missions. 

Name:  

Street  and  Number:  

City:  Prov.:  
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EDITORIAL 


A Couple  of  Hunches 

A nyone  who  has  taken  even  a casual  interest  in  the  news  during  the 
^ ^ last  few  years  must  by  now  be  familiar  with  the  sight  of  freedom 
fighters  squatting  in  the  streets  or  marching  in  protest  into  the  teeth 
of  armed  resistence.  There  might  have  been  a time  when  these  people 
looked  like  radical  publicity  seekers.  As  a matter  of  fact,  some  of 
them  still  do  — the  mixed  couples  who  make  an  off-beat  picnic  out 
of  it  on  a free  weekend.  But  the  ones  who  consistently  make  the 
news  now  are  very  serious,  often  heroic  people.  Some  have  been 
killed,  and  thousands  have  been  clubbed  or  bitten  by  dogs.  It  takes 
some  conviction  to  get  involved  in  a rally  that  might  cost  you  all  of 
your  front  teeth  or  a heavy  boot  in  the  stomach.  And  many  of  the 
people  who  do  this  are  young  men  and  women. 

Young  people  also  make  up  the  ranks  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  the 
Canadian  University  Services  Overseas.  Both  of  these  organizations 
send  their  members  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world,  to  live  and 
work  by  the  standards  of  the  people.  That’s  not  easy.  And  to  prefer  it 
when  you  could  be  at  home  living  more  comfortably  and  earning  far 
more,  reflects  a generous  character. 

Why  is  it  then  that  so  few  want  to  give  their  whole  lives  to  some- 
thing just  as  demanding  and  heroic,  and  even  more  worthwhile?  Our 
Society,  for  example,  is  almost  fifty  years  old,  and  we  still  have  only 
150  priests.  Perhaps  we  don’t  present  our  case  clearly  or  publicly 
enough,  but  I have  an  idea  there  is  more  to  it  than  that.  There’s  this: 
short-term  heroism  often  appeals  more  than  the  long-term  variety. 
The  people  who  give  themselves  to  the  causes  I’ve  mentioned  deserve 
full  credit  for  a brand  of  genuine  heroism,  but  it  could  be  that  some 
of  them  are  still  selling  themselves  short.  They  have  the  quality  to 
dedicate  themselves  entirely  to  a life  of  heroic  service  of  God  on  the 
missions,  but  maybe  they’ve  been  persuaded  by  our  way  of  life  to 
play  it  safe  — to  set  things  up  so  that  they  can  later  slip  back  into  a 
life  of  security.  This  is  only  a hunch  I have,  and  for  what  it  is  worth, 
here  is  another  one: 

I think  that  perhaps  some  of  those  dedicated  people  might  learn 
during  their  short  term  of  service  that  security  is  much  less  satisfying 
than  serving  other  people  for  the  love  of  God.  E 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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I Should 
Went 


Never’uv 


Donald  Boyle,  SFM 
T^Xid  you  ever  have  one 
^ of  those  days  when 
everything  seems  to  go 
wrong?  It  usually  begins 
when  you  jump  out  on  the 
right  side  of  the  bed.  The 
right  side  of  the  bed  un- 
fortunately turns  out  to 
be  a wall.  Now  you  have 
a self-portrait  in  shattered 
plaster  and  more  than  a 
slight  inclination  to  call  it 
all  off  and  go  back  to  bed. 
You  put  on  two  socks  — 
one  blue,  the  other  red. 
You  pick  up  the  tooth- 
paste from  the  usual  place. 
It  tastes  even  worse  than 
usual  this  morning  and  it 
doesn’t  foam  in  your  mouth. 
Later  you  find  out  that  the 
prodigal  plumber  had 
arrived  on  the  scene  the 
day  before  to  fix  that  leak- 
ing faucet.  It  seems  that 
gaskets  are  liquid  these 
days  and  come  in  handy 
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tubes.  I could  go  on  and  on  but  I 
think  you  know  what  I mean. 

I had  one  of  those  days  not  too 
long  ago.  It  all  started  when  some- 
one told  me  about  a new  course  in 
Japanese  that  promised  princely  pro- 
ficiency in  only  a few  short  months. 
I could  spare  a month,  and  even  a 
pauper’s  share  of  the  proficiency 
would  be  most  welcome.  I should  have 
been  suspicious  at  that  point;  Japan- 
ese is  not  going  to  be  mastered  by 
anyone  who  is  pressed  for  time.  But 
I decided  to  go  anyway. 

Four  or  five  of  the  Christians  in 
Aino  accompanied  me  to  the  station 
in  Isahaya  where  I was  to  board  the 
train  for  Tokyo.  As  we  stood  around 
on  the  platform  talking  about  amusing 
things  that  had  happened  during  the 
year,  the  train  screamed  into  the 
station.  I grabbed  up  my  bag,  threw 
my  topcoat  over  my  arm,  and  juggling 
a big  bulky  present  that  I had 
received  at  the  last  moment  from  one 
of  the  Christians,  I climbed  aboard 
the  train. 

The  train  was  very  crowded.  It  was 
only  after  considerable  bobbing  and 
weaving  that  I managed  to  locate  the 
seat  indicated  by  my  ticket.  After  I 
had  deposited  my  luggage  on  the  shelf 
overhead,  I went  over  to  the  window 
and  began  to  return  the  smiles  and 
bows  of  my  friends  who  were  gathered 
outside.  And  then  I noticed  one  of 
my  friends  depart  radically  from  the 
‘farewell  script’  and  begin  to  gesticu- 
late wildly  to  indicate  something 
going  on  behind  me.  I looked  over 
my  shoulder.  Someone  was  sitting  in 
my  seat.  I am  as  democratic  as  the 
next  fellow  but  that  was  a reserved 


seat.  I showed  him  my  ticket.  We 
continued  to  bow  to  each  other  as 
he  fumbled  frantically  for  his  ticket. 
We  huddled  there  in  the  aisle,  swaying 
from  side  to  side  to  make  room  for 
passengers  with  heavy  suitcases,  as 
we  compared  the  numbers  on  our 
respective  tickets.  We  had  been  sold 
the  same  seat.  I charged  out  of  the 
car  looking  for  the  conductor.  I told 
him  the  problem  and  he  followed 
closely  on  my  heels  as  I doubled  back 
into  the  car.  There  had  been  some 
mistake  but  all  would  be  well.  The 
conductor  held  both  tickets  in  his 
palm,  scratching  his  head  in  puzzle- 
ment as  the  train  began  to  slowly 
move  out.  I waved  and  smiled  at  the 
Christians  as  the  train  began  to  pick 
up  momentum. 

“Pardon  me,  sir.  You’re  on  the 
wrong  train.”  The  conductor’s  short 
polite  phrase  affected  me  like  a bugle 
blast. 

Clutching  my  ticket  between  my 
teeth  and  juggling  my  bag  and  the 
bulky  present,  I stumbled  towards  the 
door  and  just  barely  managed  to 
tumble  out  onto  the  far  end  of  the 
platform  as  the  train  roared  out  of 
the  station.  The  Christians  were 
trying  desperately  not  to  laugh  but  it 
was  a losing  battle. 

I picked  myself  up  and  dusted  off 
everything  but  my  pride  and  shuffled 
sheepishly  back  to  rejoin  the  group. 
It  was  then  that  I noticed  that  I had 
forgotten  to  pick  up  my  topcoat  in 
the  mad  scramble.  My  friends  began 
to  run  in  all  directions.  Soon  the 
whole  station  was  buzzing  with  the 
problem  of  another  hapless  foreigner. 
The  station  agent  very  kindly  offered 
to  phone  ahead  to  the  next  station 
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and  advise  them  to  watch  for  a top- 
coat. 

Finally  the  train  I had  been  wait- 
ing for,  pulled  into  the  station.  I 
checked  it  over  in  great  detail  in  re- 
lation to  my  ticket  to  avoid  another 
tumbling  act  at  the  end  of  the  plat- 
form before  I gingerly  clambered 
aboard.  Once  again  I began  to  bow 
and  wave  at  the  Christians  who  were 
in  high  spirits  by  this  time.  I don’t 
know  why  it  was,  but  the  train  did 
not  pull  out  for  fully  eight  minutes. 
Now  unless  you  are  Jerry  Lewis  or 
Charley  Chaplin,  eight  minutes  of 
pantomime  through  thick  glass  can  be 
pretty  painful.  My  arm  was  getting  a 
cramp  and  the  smile  was  wearing 
pretty  thin  as  the  train  moved  out  of 
the  station. 

I never  saw  the  topcoat  again.  The 
course  in  Tokyo  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing. The  man  in  charge  suggested 
putting  in  a bid  for  1972.  On  top  of 
that  the  ink,  that  for  some  unexplain- 
able reason  I had  felt  to  be  indis- 
pensable for  the  trip,  proved  to  be 
uncorked  and  irremovable  as  well.  I 
don’t  want  to  turn  this  into  a com- 
mercial for  Parker  Quink  but  I take 
my  hat  off  to  the  Parker  people  for 
pentrating  pigment.  Nearly  every 
process  known  to  science  failed  to  re- 
move the  indelible  stains  from  my 
books  and  clothing. 

The  day  . I left  Aino,  a girl  who  had 
been  forbidden  by  her  parents  to 
study  Christianity  suddenly  obtained 
her  freedom.  When  I arrived  in  Tokyo 
her  letter  was  waiting  for  me,  indic- 
ating that  she  was  eagerly  awaiting 
instruction  at  the  church  in  Aino. 

Did  I say  it  before?  “I  should 
never’uv  went.”  B 


FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


Scholarships  are  requested  by  Fr.  Joe 
Curico  for  a school  for  poor  children. 
Yearly  tuition  is  $20.  Two  dollars  a 
month  for  ten  months  would  do  it. 

Fr.  Quinn  is  starting  an  agricultural 
school  in  Padre  Las  Casas.  Any  dona- 
tion to  help  maintain  it  would  be 
welcomed. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several 
parishes  in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vin- 
cent, Santo  Domingo  and  the  Philip- 
pines. The  sum  of  $25  would  keep  a 
Jeep  on  the  road  for  a month. 

A truck  is  needed  for  the  mission  in 
Brazil.  The  cost  is  $3,000. 

A combination  church  - rectory  is 

needed  for  the  parish  of  Kawatana, 
Japan.  Fr.  McNamara,  the  Regional 
Superior,  informs  us  that  the  project 
will  cost  $20,000.  Can  you  help? 

Fr.  Matte  could  use  discarded  Catholic 
magazines  (no  newspapers  please). 
Send  to  Rev.  Wm.  Matte,  Box  67,  St. 
Vincent,  West  Indies. 

Fr.  Thornley  wants  benches  for  new 
Church  at  Mikiburi,  Black  Bush 
Polder,  British  Guiana.  Cost  $25.00 
each. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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TORONTO  VINCENTIANS  VISIT 


THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 


Ralph  Bain 


This  shy  little  boy  in  Santo  Domingo  is 
proud  of  his  new  overalls.  But  many 
children  there  are  still  poorly  clothed. 


Patience  is  certainly  a virtue  when 
*■*  two  Vincentian  Brothers  are 
forced  to  wait  for  another  to  regain 
his  health  before  setting  out  on  a 
mission.  This  was  a mission  trip  to 
be  made  by  three  brothers  of  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in 
Toronto  to  their  twinned  conference 
in  the  parish  of  Father  Jose  Antonio 
Curcio,  SFM,  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 
Dominican  Republic.  Original  plans 
were  made  in  March  to  make  the 
visit  in  June.  Eventually  we  started 
out  on  November  12,  with  the  first 
leg  of  our  journey  to  New  York  City. 

Next  morning  we  caught  a Pan 
American  flight  which  landed  us  at 
Santo  Domingo  Airport  at  noon.  For 
some  reason,  we  were  apprehensive 
of  arriving  after  dark  in  a strange 
country,  and  this  was  the  only  flight 
arriving  in  daylight.  Father  Jose  met 
us  as  prearranged.  All  our  tensions 
were  relieved  when  we  spotted  his 
bald  head  amongst  the  crowd  on  the 
balcony  at  Aeropuerto  Punta  Caucedo. 
From  then  on,  we  knew  we  were  in 
good  hands. 

After  a visit  to  Catedral  de  Santa 
Maria  la  Menor  and  lunch  in  the 
capital,  Father  Jose  drove  us  to  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  house  at 
Haina,  just  outside  Santo  Domingo.  A 
hearty  welcome  was  extended  to  us 
by  Fathers  Ouellette,  Kirby,  Gault, 
and  Hudswell.  If  I have  not  men- 
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tioned  all  in  the  welcoming  party  of 
Scarboro  Fathers,  I apologize.  It  would 
be  due  to  being  greeted  by  fellow 
Canadians  anxious  to  make  us  feel  at 
home  in  a strange  country.  On  such 
occasions  memories  of  names  and 
faces  play  dirty  tricks. 

We  reminisced  of  mutual  friends 
back  home  and  the  good  fathers  ap- 
praised us  of  their  missionary  work 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  They 
were  tactfully  preparing  us  for  the 
personal  contact  with  the  economic, 
social  and  moral  status  of  people 
with  whom  we  had  long  planned  to 
spend  the  next  ten  days. 

The  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
has,  as  its  members,  the  largest  num- 
ber of  laymen  of  any  society  in  the 
Church.  This  Society  was  founded  in 
1830  by  Frederic  Ozanam  in  Paris, 
France,  with  a membership  of  six 
young  men.  Conferences  were  soon 
organized  throughout  all  Paris,  then 
France  and  eventually  all  Western 
Europe.  Soon  conferences  were 
founded  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  prime  purpose  of  the 
Society  is  to  be  zealous  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls  and  to  maintain  a per- 
sonal contact  with  the  poor.  Confer- 
ences soon  became  active  in  other 
special  works  of  charity  and  broadened 
their  activities  to  hospital  visitation, 
visiting  jails,  summer  camps  for  poor 
children,  and  counselling  the  spiritu- 
ally weak. 

About  three  years  ago,  we  were 
encouraged  by  our  Central  Council  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  twinning  with 
conferences  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Father  Curcio  happened  to  be 
home  on  leave  in  the  summer  of 
1962  and  we  saw  him  regularly  dur- 


ing the  summer  months.  He  seemed 
anxious  to  found  a society  of  laymen 
who  could  actively  assist  him  in  his 
large  parish  at  San  Jose  de  Ocoa. 

We  extended  an  invitation  to  him 
to  attend  the  regular  Sunday  meetings 
of  our  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  conference 
Corpus  Christi  parish  in  Toronto,  Ont. 
Our  manual  and  our  activities  in  help- 
ing the  poor  families  of  our  parish 
seemed  to  appeal  to  him.  His  mind 
was  made  up  before  he  returned  to 
his  people.  I remember  Father  Jose 
writing  me  to  the  effect  that:  “If  I 
can  get  just  one  man  to  lead  a con- 
ference, we  will  soon  get  more.”  The 
one  man  turned  out  to  be  Tomas 
(Tony)  Isa,  well  known  by  all  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  a resident  of  San  Jose 
de  Ocoa. 

We  kept  in  touch  regularly  with 
Father  Jose  and  tried  to  solve  his 
progressive  problems  in  interpreting 
the  articles  of  our  manual.  Work  of 
such  a conference  amidst  so  much 
poverty  seemed  so  overwhelming  it 
was  like  carrying  meat  to  a hungry 
tiger  in  the  jungle.  Isn’t  this  compar- 
able with  missionary  work  any  place 
in  the  world?  A missionary  does  the 
best  he  can.  A group  of  laymen  in 
a conference  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
can  likewise  only  do  their  best.  The 
best  effort,  however,  must  be  planned. 
Its  president  must  be  zealous  and 
apprehensive  of  the  conditions,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  spiritual,  within  his 
parish.  He  must  keep  his  fellow 
brothers  active  at  all  times.  He  must 
continually  counsel  his  brothers  to  get 
from  them  the  greatest  amount  of  zeal. 

From  our  correspondence  with 
Father  Jose,  all  our  conference  mem- 
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bers  in  Toronto  learned  to  love  him 
and  the  great  work  which  his  con- 
ference was  reported  to  be  doing 
under  the  leadership  of  Tony  Isa. 
Some  of  us  just  had  to  visit  them 
and  see  for  ourselves  the  work  they 
were  doing.  In  addition  to  visiting 
the  poor  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
this  confernce  has  taken  on  many 
other  works  which  will  directly  affect 
their  entire  community.  They  have 
taken  a census  of  the  entire  city,  per- 
sonally talking  to  at  least  one  member 
of  every  family.  This  census  is  used 
by  Father  Jose,  by  the  Confraternity 
of  Christian  Doctrine,  and  by  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  conference  in  their 
works  throughout  the  community. 
Conference  members  also  deliver 
Caritas  and  Care  food  packages  to 
the  most  needy,  and  they  help  the 
poor  families  bury  their  dead. 

Why  is  it  that  the  work  of  the 


Some  of  Santo  Domingo's  poor  children 
admire  a statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 


missionaries  seems  so  far  out  in 
space  that  the  average  layman  cannot 
comprehend  what  they  are  doing?  Is 
it  because  we  are  too  smug  and  too 
complacent  that  we  don’t  care?  Latin 
American  countries  are  our  neighbours 
— Latin  American  peoples  are  our 
neighbours.  If  we  can  open  our  eyes, 
before  it  is  too  late,  we  can  redeem 
ourselves  with  Christ. 

Missionary  priests  would  need  a 
seventy-two  hour  day  to  make  sub- 
stantial headway  in  teaching  Christian 
doctrine  and  Christian  charity  to 
these  people.  Why?  Because  their 
parishes  are  too  large.  A small  parish 
would  have  25,000  people  — a large 
parish  up  to  190,000.  As  a layman, 
consider  what  progress  you  make  with 
your  next  door  neighbour. 

The  Ecumenical  Council  has  placed 
responsibility  with  the  laymen  and  we 
have  seen  for  ourselves  that  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  can 
play  a great  part  in  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  by  relieving  some  of  the 
burden  from  the  missionary  fathers. 

The  Cursillos  de  Cristiandad  move- 
ment is  making  great  headway  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  nucleus  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Conferences  may 
be  found  among  those  who  have  taken 
the  Cursillo.  The  Scarboro  Fathers,  I > 
am  sure,  will  do  their  part.  Tony  Isa 
will  do  his  part  in  helping  the  Scar-  a, 
boro  Fathers.  I only  wish  that  a (j 
good  many  Vincentians  in  Canada 
had  accompanied  us  on  our  crusade 
to  the  Dominican  Republic.  I would 
then  be  happy  in  the  knowledge  that 
many  more  arms  would  be  extended 
across  the  seas  to  help  in  works  of 
Christian  charity  towards  our 
neighbours.  E 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM 


VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


ATTRACTIVE  DIFFICULTIES 

'"The  life  of  a missionary  priest  is  not  very  exciting  most  of  the  time.  But  once 
in  a while,  something  happens  which  causes  a profound  impression  to  be  left 
on  your  memory.  Let  me  tell  you  about  one  such  incident,  which  happened  in 
1953.  At  that  time,  Fathers  Joseph  Curcio  and  Louis  Quinn  had  just  arrived  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  were  spending  a few  days  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  on  a 
friendly  visit.  We  decided  to  visit  the  Mahoma  valley  in  the  parish  jeep,  so  the 
three  of  us  crowded  into  the  front  seat  and  began  the  slow  and  bumpy  drive. 

The  trail  led  out  of  town,  down  a steep  incline,  and  then  across  the  Ocoa 
River.  Fr.  Quinn  was  doing  the  driving  and  I forgot  to  tell  him  that  whenever  a 
jeep  crosses  a river,  the  brakes  get  wet  and  do  not  function  until  they  dry  out. 

We  began  the  even  steeper  ascent  of  the  mountain  that  lay  between  us  and 
the  Mahoma  valley  on  a narrow  path  used  mostly  by  burrow.  It  was  not  really 
meant  for  motor  vehicles,  but  as  long  as  we  were  climbing,  things  remained 
normal.  Then  began  the  descent.  The  jeep  started  to  accelerate  as  the  incline 
became  steeper,  and  Fr.  Quinn’s  efforts  at  putting  on  the  brakes  were  useless;  our 
hearts  beat  a bit  faster  as  we  bounced  downhill  at  a frightening  speed.  Quick 
thinking  by  both  Fathers  Quinn  and  Curcio  saved  the  day.  As  Fr.  Quinn  prepared 
to  shift  into  second  gear,  Fr.  Curcio  yanked  the  hand  brake  with  all  his  strength. 
The  jeep  shuddered  and  slowed  down  enough  to  be  driven  the  rest  of  the  way 
! safely. 

Young  men  who  aspire  to  become  missionaries  in  some  foreign  land  are 
attracted  by  the  difficulties  they  will  meet  there.  They  feel,  and  rightly  so,  that 
they  will  need  to  know  as  much  as  possible,  if  their  work  is  to  be  fruitful  . . . yes, 
; even  how  to  stop  a runaway  jeep.  Q 
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EVER 

ETERNAL 


Charles  Murphy,  SFM 

A s chaplain  to  the  Canadian  Fifth 

^ Escort  Squadron  during  the  past 
four  years,  a third  of  my  twelve  years 
in  the  Navy  since  being  ousted  from 
China  by  the  Red  Chinese,  I have 
had  many  interesting  cruises  with  Her 
Majesty’s  Navy. 

In  retrospect,  there  was  Coronation 
Year,  1953  when  the  HMCS  QUE- 
BEC, since  sold  to  the  Japanese  and 
most  probably  being  used  now  as 
razor  blades  on  the  world’s  market, 
plied  the  Atlantic  to  England  to  attend 
Her  Majesty’s  magnificent  ceremony 
when  she  was  crowned  our  reigning 
monarch.  The  pomp  and  ceremony  of 
the  actual  crowning  in  the  historic  and 
majestic  Westminster  Abbey;  the  re- 
ceptions and  the  attendant  social  events 
during  the  entire  week;  the  fly  past; 
and  finally  the  Spithead  Review,  featur- 
ing all  of  Britain’s  battleships,  carriers, 
men  of  war,  cruisers,  destroyer  escorts 
and  frigates,  together  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Canadian,  Australian, 
American,  French,  Dutch,  Italian  and 
even  the  Russian  Navies,  climaxed  by 
the  stupendous  fireworks  on  the  night 
of  The  Review,  were  all  most  beautiful 
and  inspiring. 

Then  there  were  duties  in  Korea; 


cruises  to  Norway,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Trinidad,  Bermuda,  the  U.S.A.,  Ger- 
many, Copenhagen,  Gibralter,  Malta, 
Cyprus,  Portugal,  Spain  and  many 
other  ports  of  call  — but  undoubtedly 
the  visitation  which  offered  the  great- 
est thrill  to  the  heart  of  any  Catholic, 
and  certainly  any  priest,  was  our  latest 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  with  a ten- 
day  visit  to  the  port  of  Livorno  in 
Italy,  just  about  ninety  miles  from  City 
of  The  Vatican  and  finally  an  audience 
with  our  Holy  Father,  Paul  VI. 

As  soon  as  the  sailors  learned  we 
were  going  to  Italy,  they  approached 
me  asking  if  I could  arrange  an 
audience  with  the  Holy  Father.  Well, 
I thought,  we  could  at  least  try  and  I 
promised  that  as  soon  as  we  arrived 
in  Livorno  I would  carry  on  to  Rome 
and  explore  the  possibilities.  Due  to 
different  watches  all  could  not  be  pres- 
ent in  one  audience,  therefore  two 
would  be  necessary,  approximately  150 
for  the  first  and  over  300  for  the 
second.  I suddenly  thought  within  my- 
self, “Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear 
to  tread,”  for  I had  been  told  that 
many  U.S.  ships  had  been  in  and  had 
never  succeeded  in  arranging  one 
audience,  let  alone  two. 
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Four  of  our  seven  squadron  destroy- 
ers entered  the  sheltered  harbour  of 
Livorno  or  Leghorn.  We  were  close 
together  and  the  scenery  was  beautiful 
— a lovely  Italian  day  with  clear  skies 
and  a bright  sun  quickly  drying  our 
newly  washed  gray  decks. 

The  express  train  was  threading  its 
way  quickly  through  the  tunnels,  by 
the  beaches,  along  the  foothills  of  the 
mountain  range,  southward  down 
Italy’s  large  boot  - shaped  terrain. 
Groves  of  olive  trees  and  vineyards, 
bare  now  for  it  was  February.  At  the 
different  station  stops,  the  heavy  scent 
of  orange  blossoms,  together  with  the 
jostling,  hustling  Italian  people  with 
their  musical  language  — soft  one  mo- 
ment, crescendo  the  next,  but  never 
raucous  or  rowdy.  There  was  the  lady 
sitting  opposite  to  me,  modestly  but 
expensively  dressed,  unabashedly  finger- 
ing her  rosary  and  saying  her  beads. 


She  was  alone,  and  in  communion  with 
her  Blessed  Mother  and  her  Lord,  gaz- 
ing out  of  the  window.  The  Mediter- 
ranean was  on  the  right,  and  the  sun 
cast  bright  beams  of  light  on  the 
beaches  and  farm  lands  of  the  beauti- 
ful countryside.  Away  on  the  hilltops 
were  the  villages  with  their  high  stone 
walls,  stuccoed  cottages,  marble  quar- 
ries and  donkeys  drawing  wagons  laden 
with  every  sort  of  burden.  Super  high- 
ways being  built  over  existing  narrow 
roads  all  lead  to  the  capital. 

Citta  del  Verchio,  a very  old  city 
and  the  last  stop  before  Rome  loomed 
as  we  entered  the  station.  This  town  is 
a manufacturing  centre  and  the  white 
dust  of  its  cement  factory  lies  thick  on 
the  buildings  nearby.  The  ever  appear- 
ing churches  and  the  constant  sound 
of  the  musical  voices  moving  back  and 
forth  throughout  the  train’s  corridors 
were  some  of  the  external  pictures  pro- 


Fr.  Charles  Murphy,  SFM,  speaks  with  Pope  Paul  VI  during  a recent  audience  in  Rome. 
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jeoted  upon  my  mind  as  the  express 
whistled  its  speeding  way  over  , the  last 
few  miles  of  my  4-hour  trip  to  Rome. 

I thrilled  with  the  knowledge  that 
soon  I would  be  in  the  Eternal  City 
where  once  the  Christians  had  been 
thrown  to  hungry  lions,  where  gladi- 
ators had  fought  ferocious  animals  for 
the  amusement  of  pagan  rulers;  the 
city  where  St.  Peter  had  been  crucified; 
where  wordliness  gave  way  to  Godli- 
ness and  where  God’s  vicar  preached 
to  the  world  the  standards  of  Christ 
which  have  never  wavered  for  the  past 
2,000  years. 

As  the  train  pulled  into  the  Central 
Station,  the  sun  had  already  set  behind 
the  Hills  of  the  Eternal  City.  Archi- 
tecturally speaking  the  station  has  none 
of  the  beauties  of  many  public  build- 
ings or  churches  of  the  famous  city.  It 
could  be  called  beautiful,  I suppose,  in 
its  severe  marble  simplicity.  Guides  will 
tell  you,  however,  it  was  constructed 
this  way  purposely,  because  the  artist 
wanted  to  give  the  modern  touch 
alongside  the  beautiful  ancient  Roman 
and  Italian  styles.  It  is  functional, 
and  it  is  the  largest  station  in  Europe 
today.  It  is  also  striking,  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  colosseum,  Constan- 
tin’s cathedral,  and  the  medieval  and 
renaissance  churches  of  Rome. 

Outside  the  station  I took  a taxi 
and,  since  my  destination  was  the 
U.S.O.  on  Via  della  Conciliacione  at 
the  foot  of  St.  Peter’s  square,  it  was 
an  interesting  ride  through  narrow 
streets  opening  into  squares  with 
beautiful  multi-coloured  lighted  foun- 
tains, past  Neptune,  past  many  ancient 
cathedrals,  cluttered  with  their  art 
treasures,  and  beautiful  stained  glass. 
It  was  near  dinner  time  and  so  clerics 


of  all  nations  and  religious  orders  were 
scurrying  home  to  their  convents,  after 
an  afternoon  of  studying  at  the 
different  places  of  learning. 

My  friends  at  the  U.S.O.  recom- 
mended a hotel  near  the  Vatican  and 
so  I registered  at  The  Columbus  Hotel, 
a block  or  so  away  from  the  Vatican. 
They  had  informed  me  that  I could 
say  Mass  at  St.  Peter’s  in  the  morning, 
so  having  risen  quite  early  I pro- 
ceeded up  through  St.  Peter’s  square 
to  the  main  entrance  of  the  basilica. 
What  a sight  on  that  February  morn- 
ing, the  sun  breaking  through  the  haze 
over  St.  Peter’s  dome,  warming  with 
each  minute  of  its  ascent. 

Inside  the  basilica,  the  tier  of  seats 
were  arranged  for  the  resumption  of 
the  second  Vatican  Council  in  Sep- 
tember. The  alcoves  draped  in  beauti- 
ful red  damask  appeared  smaller  dur- 
ing this  time.  One  goes  to  the  sacristy 
and  registers,  asking  for  permission 
to  celebrate  Mass.  Everything  is  in 
readiness  — if  all  the  altars  are  not 
already  taken,  and  they  usually  are. 
There  are  always  young  altar  boys  to 
lead  you  to  your  altar.  Enroute  you 
tell  him  to  which  altar  you  want  to  go, 
if  you  have  a preference,  otherwise  he 
will  suggest,  as  he  did  to  me,  “St. 
Peter’s  Tomb?” 

“Why  of  course,”  I answered,  but 
when  we  arrived  there,  a priest  was 
already  saying  Mass.  He  led  me  to 
Pius  XII’s  tomb  and  asked  if  that 
would  be  all  right,  and  of  course  I 
was  thrilled  to  celebrate  Mass  there.  J 
After  Mass,  the  altar  boy  asked  me  if  , 
I wished  to  pray  at  Pope  John  XXIII’s  . 
tomb  and  led  me  there.  These  tombs  15 
are  in  a catacomb  under  the  main 
altar  of  the  basilica.  So  I had  said 

I co 
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Mass  at  St.  Peter’s  and  I did  so  the 
next  day  too. 

After  Mass  I returned  to  the  hotel, 
thence  to  the  U.S.O.  to  gather  more 
information  regarding  our  two  audi- 
ences with  the  Holy  Father  — Febru- 
ary 11  and  13. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  girls 
at  the  Rome  U.S.O.  and  Monsignor 
Paul  Marzinkus,  a friend  of  mine  for- 
merly with  the  Apostolic  Delegate  in 
Ottawa,  Canada,  it  came  about  that 
the  Holy  Father  would  give  us  two 
audiences.  Whereupon  I rushed  back 
to  Livorno  on  the  express  and  started 
organizing  the  men. 

For  the  first  audience  I had  asked 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  officers  and 
men.  The  day  of  that  audience  sixty- 
five  appeared  at  the  U.S.O.  Rome, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  myself  and 
those  responsible.  However,  Vatican 
officials  relieved  the  embarassment 
and  gave  us  special  treatment.  The 
Holy  Father  took  us  into  a small  in- 
timate chamber,  being  most  gracious 
and  paternal  towards  us.  He  spoke 
to  us  first  in  French,  then  in  English, 
saying: 

“Beloved  sons,  we  welcome  you, 
and  we  turn  our  thoughts  with  affec- 
tion to  your  great  country.  It  was 
sailors  who  first  discovered  and  colon- 
ized it,  and  sailors  gave  Canada  one 
of  its  patrons  in  the  person  of  Saint 
Anne,  Mother  of  Our  Lady. 

“As  you  sail  over  the  seven  seas, 
you  always  think  with  longing  of  your 
home  port  and  of  your  family.  In 
the  same  way,  remembering  that  life 
is  a voyage  to  eternity,  you  should 
constantly  think  of  heaven,  our  real 
home,  and  the  Holy  Family  to  whose 
company  we  all  pray  to  be  admitted 


at  the  time  of  our  death. 

“We  wish  you  happiness  and  pros- 
perity in  your  vocation  on  the  sea, 
and  as  a mark  of  fatherly  benevol- 
ence, we  impart  to  you,  your  families 
and  dear  ones,  our  paternal  Apostolic 
Blessing.” 

Afterwards  the  Pope  shook  hands 
with  me  and  spoke  most  paternally.  I 
then  introduced  the  senior  officers  to 
His  Holiness.  He  gave  us  his  blessing, 
and  walked  out  of  the  salon,  after 
presenting  me  with  key  ring  medals 
for  those  present  at  the  audience.  I 
later  learned  that  our  second  audi- 
ence was  the  Pope’s  last  for  two 
weeks  because  he  went  on  retreat  the 
evening  of  February  13. 

Everyone  was  speechless  in  the 
palace  until  we  reached  St.  Peter’s 
square  once  more,  and  then  the  ex- 
pressions of  awe,  wonderment  and 
surprise  broke  loose.  The  beauty  and 
elegance  of  the  rooms  through  which 
we  had  passed;  the  marble  stairways 
and  high  vaulted  marble  hallways; 
the  masterpieces  on  the  walls,  the  rich 
tapestried  rooms,  and  soft  carpeted 
salons,  the  total  grandeur  of  the 
Vatican  itself  with  its  palace  police 
and  colourful  Swiss  guards;  the  court- 
yards and  courtrooms;  the  consistory; 
the  modern  heating,  electricity  and 
air  conditioning  were  upon  the  tongue 
of  each  and  every  individual. 

Yet  through  all  this  pomp  and 
ceremony  — the  treasures,  riches  and 
culture  of  centuries  of  Christendom  — 
there  shone  the  exquisite  simplicity, 
humility  and  spiritual  paternity  of  the 
modest  and,  yes,  even  the  shy  figure 
of  the  Holy  Father,  Paul  the  VI,  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Universe  — a 
giant  beacon  in  our  ecumenical  world. 
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An  Old  Road  to 

New  Amster 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 

In  British  Guiana,  the  trip  from 
Georgetown  to  the  city  of  New 
Amsterdam  is  about  60  miles,  but  it’s 
a full  morning’s  drive;  the  road  is  not 
the  best.  It  runs  parallel  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  is  built  up  to  escape  the 


Scarboro's  church  of  the  Ascension,  on 
the  main  street  of  New  Amsterdam,  B.G. 


The  heart  of  any  British 
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After  last  year's  violence 
many  people  had  to  build 
new  homes  on  the  plains. 


community  is  the  market  place,  where  the  activity  usually  overflows  onto  the  sidewalk. 


floods  which  frequently  cover  the  sur- 
rounding flat  plain.  The  roadbed  is 
made  of  hard,  jagged  rocks,  which 
seem  to  resist  the  rains  all  right,  but 
provide  a rough  driving  surface. 

To  add  to  the  excitement,  countless 
donkeys,  cows,  chickens,  goats,  pigs, 


dogs,  bicycles,  pedestrians,  taxis,  trucks, 
buses  and  cars  walk,  run  and  swing 
wildly  to  avoid  the  deepest  holes  and 
the  sharpest  rocks. 

The  tourist’s  alternative  is  to  take 
the  train,  which  is  faster  and  much 
more  comfortable  even  though  it  boasts 
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of  being  the  oldest  railroad  in  South 
America. 

The  roadside  scenery  is  interesting. 
Since  this  is  the  only  highway  in  Bri- 
tish Guiana,  it  passes  through  most  of 
the  colony’s  towns  and  villages.  The 
population  of  each  of  these  is  pre- 
dominantly either  African  or  East 
Indian,  and  although  these  races  now 
live  in  peaceful  integration,  there  was 
a tense  period  of  racial  conflict  in  1964 
during  which  many  homes  were 
burned.  The  charred  ruins  of  these 
homes  are  grim  reminders  of  that 
trouble.  Another  indication  of  former 
racial  conflict  is  seen  in  the  new 
villages  being  built  by  people  who  were 
forced  to  flee  from  their  old  homes 
because  of  violence. 

While  much  of  the  land  seems  to  be 
given  to  raising  sugar,  rice  and  cocoa- 
nuts,  there  are  also  stretches  of  “sour 
soil”  upon  which  nothing  can  grow. 
The  little  bit  of  grass  that  sometimes 
tries  to  survive  on  this  flat,  grey  mud, 
is  soon  chewed  off  by  wandering  goats. 

By  the  time  the  city  of  New  Amster- 
dam comes  into  sight,  anyone  who  has 
driven  all  the  way  from  Georgetown 
wants  nothing  more  than  to  park  the 
car  and  forget  that  he  ever  knew  how 
to  drive.  But  there  is  literally  “one 
more  river  to  cross”  before  he  can 
do  that.  It’s  the  Berbice  River,  and 
New  Amsterdam  lies  on  the  far  side 
of  it.  There  is  only  one  way  to  cross 
that  river  — by  ferry,  and  normally 
there  are  only  two  or  three  ferry  cross- 
ings a day,  so  the  traveller  has  to 
time  his  trip  to  meet  one  of  them. 

The  ferry  boats  are  big  — double 
deckers.  I’m  not  very  good  at  indicat- 
ing the  size  of  boats,  but  you  may  get 
some  idea  from  knowing  that  for  each 


of  its  trips,  it  is  loaded  with  trucks, 
cars,  bicycles,  mail  wagons,  any  num- 
ber of  crates,  and  bags,  maybe  a herd 
or  two  of  cattle  and  as  many  people 
as  can  climb  aboard  before  its  sched- 
uled departure  time.  The  unloading  and 
reloading  operations  take  about  an 
hour.  The  trip  takes  about  20  minutes. 
Then  you  are  in  New  Amsterdam. 

This  is  a city  of  about  5,000  people. 
Fifty-four  per  cent  of  them  are  Afri- 
can, 25%  East  Indian,  18%  are  mixed, 
and  about  3%  are  Amerindian  or  other 
races.  This  population  distribution  is 
different  to  that  of  the  surrounding 
rural  areas.  In  the  city,  the  Africans 
outnumber  the  East  Indians  by  more 
than  two  to  one,  but  in  the  rural 
areas,  the  East  Indians  predominate 
over  the  Africans  by  more  than  three 
to  one. 

New  Amsterdam  has  one  main 
street,  dominated  by  a market  building 
— the  heart  and  soul  of  any  British 
Guianese  community.  Market  buildings 
are  packed  with  noisy,  happy,  haggling 
vendors  and  customers,  and  invariably, 
the  excitement  overflows  onto  the  side- 
walk where  every  available  inch  is 
occupied  by  women  selling  everything 
from  fresh  fish  to  plastic  dump  trucks. 
New  Amsterdam’s  side  streets  are 
mainly  residential,  but  a couple  of 
them  are  lined  with  small  shops. 

Scarboro’s  Church  of  the  Ascension 
is  situated  on  the  main  street,  and  its 
twin  towers  dominate  the  immediate 
area.  It  and  the  rectory  beside  it  are 
white  wooden  buildings  with  corrugated 
metal  roofs.  Fr.  Tony  Marsh,  SFM,  is 
pastor,  and  he  is  assisted  by  Fr.  Joe 
Young,  SFM. 

Fr.  Marsh  is  not  a talkative  priest, 
but  perhaps  this  adds  authority  to  the 
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Residential  streets  in  New 
Amsterdam  are  most 
often  very  crowded. 


Small,  interesting  shops 
line  the  business  streets. 


few  dogmatic  statements  he  does  make. 
Fr.  Marsh  says  that  he  thinks  British 
Guiana  is  a mission  that  could  really 
develop  if  enough  priests  could  be  sent 
to  work  there.  The  colony  is  now 
only  about  15%  Catholic,  but  the 
people  have  no  hostility  towards  the 
Church;  they  are  reasonably  well  edu- 
cated; they  are  hospitable  and  respon- 
sive to  whatever  efforts  priests  can 
make  in  their  behalf;  and  there  is  no 
language  barrier  for  English-speaking 
priests.  In  his  own  parish,  Fr.  Marsh 
has  found  that  the  young  people  have 
been  a particular  encouragement 
through  their  work  in  the  Confraternity 
of  Christian  Doctrine. 

The  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine (CCD)  is  a society  devoted  to 


the  religious  education  of  children  and 
youth  not  enrolled  in  Catholic  schools, 
and  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  adults. 
The  active  members  of  the  confratern- 
ity are  enrolled  in  various  divisions, 
each  having  its  own  specific  duties.  By 
constitution,  there  are  six  divisions,  but 
since  the  New  Amsterdam  group  was 
just  established  in  May,  1964,  only 
four  of  the  six  are  yet  operating.  These 
four  are: 

Teachers:  The  12  members  in  this 
division  teach  religion  to  seven  groups 
of  students,  each  having  about  20 
children.  Of  the  seven  groups,  three 
are  in  the  city,  and  four  are  in  the 
outlying  areas,  some  as  far  as  20  miles 
out  of  town.  Half-hour  classes  are  held 
three  times  a week  — on  Tuesday,  Fri- 
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day  and  Sunday. 

Since  there  are  no  churches  or  halls 
in  these  sections  of  the  parish,  the 
classes  are  usually  held  under  the 
houses  of  cooperative  friends.  In  Bri- 
tish Guiana,  the  houses  are  built  on 
stilts  so  that  the  area  under  the  house 
is  about  seven  feet  high.  The  course 
given  by  these  Teachers  lasts  as  long 
as  the  children  are  going  to  school,  and 
since  those  graduating  from  school  are 
replaced  by  new  enrollments,  the 
Teachers’  job  never  ends. 

The  Teachers  are  themselves  work- 
ing people,  and  it  is  usually  about  5:00 
P.M.  before  they  can  begin  their 
classes.  There  are  no  text  books,  since 
they  would  be  too  expensive  for  many 
of  the  children.  Instead,  Fr.  Marsh  pre- 
pares lectures  and  outlines,  from  ma- 
terial supplied  from  the  CCD  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.C. 

Helpers:  There  are  about  12  mem- 
bers in  this  division  also,  and  their 
responsibility  is  to  provide  facilities  for 
conducting  the  religious  classes;  to  ar- 
range for  the  transportation  of  the 
Teachers  to  and  from  their  classes;  to 
prepare  class  material,  i.e.  stencil  les- 
sons, make  out  reports,  etc.;  and  to 
work  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
parish  confraternity  library.  They  also 
distribute  to  public  high  schools  and 
some  stores,  posters  and  bulletins 
about  the  CCD’s  work. 

Fishers:  The  12  members  of  this 
division  make  systematic  surveys  of 
the  parish.  They  take  the  parish  census 
and  in  that  way,  find  out  which  chil- 
dren are  eligible  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. They  enroll  these  children  and 
assign  them  to  particular  study  groups. 
The  Fishers  also,  in  their  visitations, 
check  on  absentees  and  distribute  reli- 


gious literature  to  Catholic  families. 

Apostles  of  Good  Will:  These  mem- 
bers, about  seven  in  number,  concen- 
trate on  introducing  the  Catholic 
religion  to  non-Caitholic  people,  and  on 
trying  to  reclaim  fallen-away  Catholics. 
Their  methods  of  operation  are  less 
strictly  defined  because  the  nature  of 
their  work  calls  for  considerable  dip- 
lomacy and  in  any  individual  case,  their 
approach  will  depend  on  circumstances. 

While  these  four  divisions  are  the 
only  ones  operating  in  New  Amster- 
dam at  the  moment,  the  confraternity 
is  growing  steadily  and  before  long,  an 
adult  education  course  will  likely  be 
set  up  and  handled  by  two  further 
divisions  called  the  Parent  Educators 
and  the  Discussion  Club  Leaders. 

Besides  these  active  members,  Fr. 
Marsh  has  enrolled  about  25  associate 
members.  These  are  apostolic  people 
who,  because  of  old  age  or  sickness, 
cannot  take  an  active  part  in  the  work. 
They  offer  the  assistance  of  their  pray- 
ers and  the  merits  derived  from  their 
infirmity. 

Fr.  Marsh  is  the  chairman  of  each 
group,  and  he  meets  once  a month 
with  each  of  the  four  active  divisions. 
In  this  way,  he  can  coordinate  their 
activities. 

One  of  the  remarkable  aspects  of 
the  whole  program  is  that  there  is  no 
social  activity  involved.  The  workers 
persevere  on  the  strength  of  their 
Christian  zeal.  They  are  not  coaxed  to 
attend  meetings  with  the  promise  of 
entertainment,  and  none  of  their  time 
or  attention  is  given  to  organizing 
dances  or  other  social  events.  Fr. 
Marsh  sees  in  this  the  evidence  of  a 
genuine  apostolic  spirit.  And  to  find 
so  much  of  it  in  such  a large  group 
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of  young  adults,  is  an  indication  of  the 
quality  of  British  Guiana’s  Catholicism. 

There  is  a lot  of  work  to  be  done 
in  the  parish  of  New  Amsterdam.  What 
we  have  just  described  as  the  work 
of  the  CCD,  is  directed  chiefly  to  the 
Catholic  people.  But  they  represent  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  popula- 
tion. The  problem  of  contacting 
the  non-Catholic  population,  although 
handled  in  part  by  the  Apostles  of 
Good  Will,  remains  as  a challenge. 
There  are  three  mission  stations 
attached  to  Fr.  Marsh’s  parish:  one  at 
Hopetown,  across  the  Berbice  River; 
one  at  Canje,  on  the  suburbs  of  New 
Amsterdam;  and  one  at  Kwakwani, 
158  miles  up  the  Berbice  River. 
Through  these  three  missions,  the 
Church  is  in  some  way  represented  in 
outlying  areas,  but  the  priests  cannot 
visit  them  very  often,  and  a periodic 
contact  is  inadequate. 

There  is  also  some  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  non-Christian  people  over  the 
relative  positions  and  merits  of  various 
Christian  religions.  For  example,  in 
New  Amsterdam,  about  a block  away 
from  the  Catholic  Church  of  the 
Ascension,  is  the  Anglican  Church  of 
All  Saints.  I spent  20  minutes  in  that 
church,  and  saw  nothing  that  would 
distinguish  it  from  a Roman  Catholic 
church.  Down  the  gospel-side  aisle  are 
lined  statues  of  saints  very  familiar  to 
all  Roman  Catholics  — St.  Teresa  of 
Lisieux,  The  Cure  of  Ars,  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  St.  Anthony,  St.  Anne,  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Rose  of  Lima, 
and  St.  Nicholas.  In  the  sanctuary,  be- 
sides the  vigil  light,  were  statues  of 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  and  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Jesus.  And  on  the  bulletin  board  at 


the  back  of  the  church  were  listed  the 
times  for  Masses,  confessions,  and  the 
evenings  on  which  the  rosary  would 
be  recited.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  what  effects  the  Catholic  liturgical 
renewal  and  the  whole  ecumenical 
movement  will  have  in  such  mission 
areas. 

New  Amsterdam  is  an  interesting 
place,  but  it  is  not  the  place  for  a 
priest  to  go  for  a rest.  There  is  plenty 
of  work  to  be  done  during  the  day, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  noise  at  night. 
As  the  sun  swings  into  position  to 
start  its  late-afternoon  descent,  and  the 
air  is  filled  with  the  smell  of  several 
thousand  curried  dinners  being  pre- 
pared for  supper,  the  first  of  the  whist- 
ling frogs  breaks  into  a solo.  As  a 
solo,  the  whistling  frog’s  song  is  catchy, 
and  without  thinking,  a visitor  will  in- 
variably find  himself  repeating  it.  But 
when  the  soloist  frog  is  joined  by  the 
several  million  other  whistlers  which 
have  been  silently  crouched  in  drain- 
age canals  waiting  for  the  soloist’s  sig- 
nal, the  effect  is  that  of  a combination 
siren,  fire  alarm,  air  raid  warning  and 
factory  whistle  all  played  at  full  volume 
in  stereo. 

It  immediately  disturbs  all  the  rats 
which  have  been  resting  comfortably 
and  inaccessibly  in  the  rectory.  The 
excited  rats  disturb  the  bats  — of  which 
there  are  several  hundred  living  in  the 
church’s  towers  and  the  rectory’s  attic. 
And  of  course,  when  the  bats  are  on 
the  loose,  the  screech  owls  come  after 
them  — screeching.  Since  all  of  these 
creatures,  except  the  frogs,  are  cavort- 
ing on,  under  and  around  those  tin 
roofs  on  the  house  and  church,  the 
final  audio  effect  takes  the  edge  off  a 
good  night’s  sleep.  R 
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The 
Death  of 
Juan  Torres 


A bout  ten  years  ago,  while  I was 
^ stationed  in  the  parish  of  Guerra 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Juan 
Torres  died,  and  then  began  a game 
which  I will  long  remember. 

Juan  was  about  75  years  old  at 
the  time,  and  lived  with  his  married 
daughter  in  a house  facing  the  town 
park.  His  wife,  Adelina,  and  he  had 
separated  because  they  couldn’t  stand 
the  sight  of  each  other.  No  sooner  had 
the  death  occurred  than  the  relatives 
began  to  gather.  In  the  tropics,  be- 
cause of  the  heat  and  the  lack  of 
embalming  facilities,  the  dead  must  be 
buried  quickly.  Juan  was  not  a rich 
man  but  he  had  many  relatives,  and  as 
was  natural,  they  wanted  to  give  him 
a splendid  funeral  — at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible expense.  None  of  the  relatives, 
however,  was  willing  to  commit  himself 


George  Courtright,  SFM 


and  make  some  definite  arrangement. 
All  of  them  were  determined  to  see 
what  could  be  obtained  in  the  way  of 
free  fringe  benefits.  This  is  how  the 
game  was  played. 

The  first  to  come  to  the  parish  house 
was  Juan’s  daughter.  She  wanted  to 
borrow  all  of  the  pews  in  the  church, 
and  carry  them  over  to  the  patio  where 
Juan  was  being  waked,  for  the  use  of 
the  mourners,  and  for  a period  of 
nine  days.  In  reply,  I said  that  the 
Archbishop  flatly  refused  to  permit 
such  a practice.  She  didn’t  believe  me, 
so  I told  her  to  send  a wire  to  the 
Archbishop.  She  went  away  muttering 
that  she  couldn’t  for  the  life  of  her 
understand  these  Canadian  priests.  A 
few  minutes  later,  I happened  to  look 
out  the  front  door,  and  was  astounded 
to  see  two  men  carrying  one  of  the 
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pews  out  of  the  church.  I raced  over 
to  them  and  demanded  that  they  re- 
turn the  pew  immediately.  They  did, 
like  boys  caught  stealing  cookies.  The 
war  of  nerves  was  on. 

A ticklish  and  delicate  subject  in  the 
tropics,  is  the  offering  made  for  a 
funeral.  Unlike  Canada,  where  other 
income  in  sufficient,  the  priest  comes 
to  depend  on  these  funeral  offerings 
for  his  support,  and  the  Archbishop 
has  fixed  rigid  rates  for  stylish  funerals, 
while  insisting  that  the  less  pompous 
burials  be  performed  for  a token  fee. 
In  the  case  of  Juan,  his  relatives  wanted 
as  much  pomp  as  was  possible. 

The  bells  of  the  church,  in  their 
books,  had  to  be  rung  as  if  the  presi- 
dent of  the  country  were  being  buried; 
and  the  priest  was  asked  to  go  all  out 
in  making  the  funeral  the  social  event 
of  the  season.  Then  came  the  question 
of  a fee,  and  no  one  volunteered  to 
offer  what  diocesan  law  had  decreed. 
I hesitated  to  accede  to  this  request  for 
a reduction  because  other  people  would 
resent  any  preference  shown  to  this 
family  over  themselves.  I was  caught 
in  a mesh,  so  I said  that  rules  were 
rules,  and  that  I was  not  allowed  to 
make  exceptions  for  anyone.  It  was 
their  move  now. 

A delegation  came  to  the  parish 
house,  all  of  them  properly  subdued, 
and  seemingly  agreeable  to  a less  styl- 
ish funeral;  However,  they  felt  that 
since  I was  unable,  by  diocesan  law, 
to  lead  the  funeral  from  the  home  of 
the  deceased  to  the  church,  couldn’t  I 
go  as  far  as  the  corner  of  the  park? 
This  was  the  classic  military  flanking 
movement.  I shook  my  head  sadly. 
The  delegation  withdrew  to  plot  further 
strategy. 


They  decided  to  strike  again  while 
I was  still  patting  my  back,  and  thus 
catch  me  unawares.  One  of  Juan’s 
grandsons  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
with  a hurt  look  on  his  face  said: 

“Father,  couldn’t  we  borrow  those 
old  benches  that  you  keep  in  the 
sacristy?” 

There  were  two  decrepit  pews  stored 
in  the  sacristry,  and  used  at  meetings 
of  parish  societies.  Feeling  confident,  I 
said: 

“Sure,  as  long  as  you  promise  to 
return  them  right  after  the  wake  is 
over.” 

They  were  words  that  I would  live 
to  regret,  and  the  score  was  now  two 
to  one.  For  the  moment,  I was  still 
ahead. 

Soon  the  bells  in  the  church  began 
to  toll  (in  a less  splendid  way)  in 
preparation  for  the  burial  service.  An- 
other delegation  appeared  at  the  door 
of  the  parish  house.  Once  again  it 
was  Juan’s  daughter  who  did  the  talk- 
ing. 

“If  you  can’t  go  to  the  home,  or 
the  corner  of  the  park,”  she  said, 
“couldn’t  you  toll  the  bells  as  if  the 
funeral  were  just  a little  more  stylish?” 

I could  see  this  as  just  another  flank 
attack,  and  once  more  shook  my  head 
sadly. 

“It’s  against  the  Bishop’s  rules  for 
funerals,”  was  my  reply. 

The  score  now  stood  at  three  to 
one,  but  not  for  long. 

As  the  final  bells  were  tolled,  the 
tiny  church  was  rapidly  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  mourners.  Relatives  from 
far  and  near,  plus  sympathetic  towns- 
folk pushed  their  way  in  and  solemnly 
witnessed  the  ancient  rites  of  the 
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Catholic  Church.  There  was  no  Mass, 
of  course,  as  this  is  not  customary. 
The  widow  Adelina  stayed  in  her  own 
house  during  all  the  weeping,  and  took 
no  part  in  the  final  hysteria,  as  the 
coffin  lid  was  nailed  down.  Long  years 
before,  she  had  ousted  Juan  from  her 
home,  and  she  wasn't  going  to  relent 
now,  even  if  Juan  was  dead.  It  was 
half-time. 

Instead  of  Mass  on  the  day  of 
burial,  it  is  customary  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  to  have  a Mass  on  the 
ninth  day.  This  ninth  day  can  be 
reckoned  from  the  day  of  the  burial  or 
from  the  day  after,  or  the  day  before. 
It  has  always  been  a mystery  to  me 
how  the  actual  day  is  picked.  In  the 
case  of  Juan,  it  ended  up  by  being 
the  eleventh  day,  after  several  of  his 
relatives  had  discussed  the  problem 
with  me.  The  Mass  was  to  be  a low 
Mass  after  which  a response >.  was  to  be 
sung.  The  offering  for  such  a Mass 
with  it’s  proper  responso  is  known  by 
everyone  to  be  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents.  No  one  ever  had  to  be  told 
what  to  offer  in  this  land  where  such 
a Mass  is  so  popular.  I glanced  at  the 
money  which  was  pressed  into  my 
hand,  after  making  a note  of  the  date 
in  the  parish  ledger.  There  was  exactly 
two  dollars  and  forty  cents.  The  score 
was  now  three  to  two;  I still  had  a 
one-point  lead. 

Juan’s  family,  following  local  cus- 
toms, had  hired  a professional  lay 
prayer  man  at  the  standard  rate  of  five 
dollars  per  night,  to  conduct  the  nine- 
day  evening  prayers  and  hymns  which 
were  usually  said  and  sung  when  some- 
one died.  Hundreds  of  people  would 
gather  for  this  traditional  period  of 
mourning.  Vast  quantities  of  savoury 


coffee  and  tempting  morsels  of  fried 
plantains  had  to  be  served  to  all  comers 
according  to  rigid  custom.  I suspect 
that  some  came  more  for  the  free  food 
and  coffee,  than  from  motives  of 
Christian  piety.  The  cost  of  all  this 
was  quite  heavy  and  compared  to  the 
amount  of  the  fee  for  the  funeral,  it 
began  to  dawn  on  me  that  there  was 
some  inequality  somewhere.  Soore  still 
three  to  two. 

At  long  last,  the  nine-day  period  of 
mourning  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
Requiem  Mass  on  the  ninth  (or 
eleventh)  day  was  offered  up  with  ap- 
propriate solemnity.  The  immediate 
members  of  Juan’s  family  had  been 
forced  by  still  another  rigid  custom 
to  stay  inside  their  home,  and  to  ab- 
stain from  any  household  chores. 
Charitable  neighbours  would  do  the 
cooking  and  others  too,  would  do  the 
buying,  sewing,  and  bustling  around. 
Thus,  on  the  ninth  (or  eleventh)  day, 
the  female  mourners  would  emerge 
like  moths  from  a cocoon,  dressed  in 
rustling  black  cotton  dresses,  and  at- 
tend the  Mass.  It  is  sad  to  see  how 
few  mourners  are  able  or  willing  to 
receive  Holy  Communion.  One  young 
lady,  a member  of  the  Children  of 
Mary,  was  the  lone  female  among  the 
mourners  to  receive  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment at  this  Mass. 

When  everyone  had  left  the  church, 

I remembered  the  two  benches  that  i 
had  been  loaned,  and  asked  the  same 
grandson  to  return  them.  He  assured 
me  that  he  would  be  back  in  a minute, 
but  he  never  did  come  back.  Oh  yes, 
the  benches  came  back  eventually,  but 
it  cost  me  fifty  cents  to  get  them. 
Final  score  of  the  game:  a three  to 
three  tie.  ■ 
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mission 


Harold  Murphy,  SFM 


Rev.  Harold  Murphy,  SFM,  52,  died 
suddenly  of  a heart  attack  at  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Seminary,  on  Monday,  March 
29.  Since  September,  1961,  Fr.  Murphy 
had  been  one  of  the  spiritual  directors 
at  the  seminary.  Previous  to  that,  he 
had  been  an  active  missionary  in  China 
and  the  Bahamas. 

Fr.  Murphy  was  born  in  Kingston, 
Ont.,  in  August,  1912.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Regiopolis  College  there,  and 
then  studied  for  the  priesthood  at 
St.  Francis  Xavier  Seminary,  Scarboro, 
Ont.,  and  at  Brignole  Sale  College  in 
Genoa,  Italy.  In  November,  1935,  in 
Toronto,  Ont.,  he  was  ordained  for  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  and 
he  left  the  following  year  for  China. 


Fr.  Murphy  worked  in  Lishui  for 
eight  years,  then  after  a year  in  Can- 
ada, returned  to  China  to  work  in 
Lanchi.  Four  years  later,  facial  cancer 
forced  his  return  to  Canada.  Since 
then,  a series  of  heart  attacks  curtailed 
his  activities,  even  though  in  1960  he 
was  well  enough  to  work  in  the 
Bahamas  for  a year.  ■ 

On  Saturday,  May  8,  at  8:00  P.M. 
a departure  ceremony  will  be  held  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  Semin- 
ary. Seven  departing  missionaries  will 
receive  their  crucifixes  from  The  Most 
Rev.  Philip  Pocock,  Archbishop  of  To- 
ronto, Ont.  The  seven  priests  are:  Rev. 
Gerald  Mungham,  SFM,  Deep  River, 
Ont.,  and  Rev.  Charles  Lagan,  SFM, 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  both  going  to  Santo 
Domingo;  Rev.  Raymond  O’Toole, 
SFM,  Alder  Pt.,  N.S.,  and  Rev.  Justin 
Mclnnis,  SFM,  Glace  Bay,  N.S.,  both 
going  to  Brazil;  Rev.  Edward  Morris, 
SFM,  Toronto,  Ont.,  going  to  British 
Guiana;  Rev.  Neil  McMullin,  SFM, 
Sydney,  N.S.,  going  to  Japan;  and  Rev. 
William  Liutkus,  SFM,  Sydney  Mines, 
N.S.,  going  to  the  Philippines.  9 

Five  men  will  be  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  for  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  this  summer:  Rev. 
James  Gauthier,  SFM,  Toronto,  Ont.; 
Rev.  Augustus  McGrath,  SFM,  St. 
John’s,  Nfld.;  Rev.  Patrick  McHenry, 
SFM,  London,  Ont.;  Rev.  Samuel 
Morreale,  SFM,  Hamilton,  Ont.;  and 
Rev.  Frederick  Wong,  SFM,  Van- 
couver, B.C.  ■ 
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Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


Every  mission  parish  has  its  share  of 
loveable  characters.  Fr.  Rod  MacNeil 
writes  of  one  in  his  parish  in  Santo 
Domingo. 


pictured  here  with  Father  Joe 
**■  Ernewein  is  a man  we  love.  He  has 
a family  name  of  course,  but  we  all 
know  him  as  Juan  Gasolina.  I enquired 


Vincent  Daniel,  SFM 


Not  to  be  outdone  by  Fr.  MacNeil, 
Fr.  Vince  Daniel  writes  of  two  unfor- 
gettable characters  in  his  parish  in 
Brazil. 
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TV/e  Scarboro  Fathers  in  Brazil’s 
**  Amazon-jungle  Prelacy  of  Itaco- 
atiara  have  two  sacristans:  Arturo  and 
Edson.  The  older  man,  Arturo,  looks 
after  one  of  our  chapels  in  town.  His 
job  is  to  open  and  close  it  each  day, 
keep  it  clean,  ring  bells,  and  have  the 
altar  prepared  for  Masses  on  Sundays, 
Holy  Days,  First  Fridays  and  special 
feasts. 

Arturo’s  nickname  is  “Speedy,”  for 
the  same  reason  that  A1  Capp  calls  one 


around  why  he  was  called  “Gasolina”, 
and  I was  told,  “because  of  all  the 
energy  he  puts  into  whatever  he  does.” 
It  is  like  calling  a man  in  Canada 
“Steam  Shovel”  or  “Fireball.” 

Juan  is  an  institution  in  this  parish 
of  Sabana  Grande  de  Boya,  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  living  out  in  a 
campo  called  Mata  Seca  (the  dried  up 
tree).  He  has  built  a little  private 
chapel,  for  lack  of  any  other  around, 
and  I have  been  quite  a few  times  to 
this  chapel  to  say  Mass  and  administer 
the  sacraments.  When  the  five  mission- 
aries came  to  give  a mission  in  the 
parish,  I took  one  of  them  out  to  the 
chapel  in  a jeep,  as  far  as  it  could 
go.  There  waiting  for  us  in  the  rain 


of  his  characters  “Hairless  Joe.” 
There’s  certainly  no  living  person  less 
speedy  than  our  friend  Arturo.  How- 
ever, he  is  faithful  in  getting  to  the 
church  on  time. 

Everything  about  Arturo  spells  of 
slowness:  the  way  he  walks,  talks, 
gesticulates  and  works.  He  was  as 
pleased  as  punch  when  I snapped  his 
picture  recently — although  he  wouldn’t 
smile  for  the  birdie. 

Father  Michael  O’Kane  approached 
Speedy  about  the  importance  of  the 
sacramental  life  of  grace.  It  seems  that 
Arturo  just  “had  not  got  around  to 
receiving  for  quite  some  time.”  We 
tried  to  get  to  the  source  of  his  trouble, 
but  everything  seemed  to  be  on  the 
level.  For  example,  his  marriage  was 
Catholic;  he  has  two  married  boys  with 
children.  Anyway,  he  finally  found  his 
way  back  to  the  sacraments,  and  will 
likely  find  a spot  in  Heaven  some  day. 


were  two  mules,  a boy,  and  Juan  Gaso- 
lina. I left  when  I saw  them  heading 
for  the  hills,  Juan  on  foot,  carrying  a 
load  on  his  shoulders,  as  the  pack  mule 
was  already  laden  with  the  boy,  a mass 
kit,  suitcase,  etc. 

The  other  day  Juan  dropped  in  to 
pay  his  respects,  complaining  of  a 
sore  shoulder.  I told  him  he  was  get- 
ting old,  and  gave  him  a supply  of 
vitamin  pills.  He  gave  a big  smile, 
agreed  that  he  was  indeed  getting  old, 
but  then  hopped  up  in  his  inimitable 
way,  and  after  kissing  my  hand  in  the 
old-fashioned  gesture  of  respect,  he 
strode  off  still  waving,  full  of  the 
energy  that  gave  him  the  nickname 
“Gasolina.”  R 


The  sacristan  of  our  main  church, 
Edson  Pena,  is  completely  different. 
He’s  a young  man  who  has  become  a 
regular  worker  for  us.  Not  only  does 
Edson  ring  all  the  bells  each  day,  set 
up  the  altars,  clean  the  church  and 
fulfill  all  such  sacristan  duties,  but  he 
also  does  much  of  our  shopping  and 
helps  to  keep  the  rectory  clean.  Of 
course  it  took  him  some  time  to  learn 
this  task;  continual  raises  in  his  salary 
was  a driving  force.  Now,  he’s  a top 
worker.  In  his  spare  time,  he’s  taking 
a typing  course.  But  — there’s  always 
a “but”,  isn’t  there  — it  looks  as  if 
we’re  going  to  lose  him.  Our  “Big 
Eddie”  wants  to  become  a religious 
brother,  and  has  already  sent  his  ap- 
plication to  the  Redemptorists.  God 
bless  him.  He  should  do  well.  Mean- 
while, we  have  our  eyes  open  for  an- 
other good  sacristan-handy  man.  Do 
you  want  a job,  son?  R 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


MISSION  MESSAGE  FOR 
MINIMS 

Dear  Buds: 

Spring  is  here  — almost  summer, 
and  the  buds  have  come  to  the  trees. 
Your  mothers  and  dads  are  planting 
and  preparing  the  flower  gardens  so 
that  soon  the  beautiful  flowers  and 
shrubs  will  make  the  scenery  so  much 
nicer.  Lots  of  children  hate  to  work 
in  a garden.  They  would  rather  go  out 
and  play.  But  did  you  ever  stop  to 
think  how  dull  the  front  lawn  and  the 
whole  street  would  be  if  nobody  took 
an  interest  in  flowers? 

Well  that’s  the  way  it  is  for  you 
Buds  in  St.  Theresa’s  Garden.  If  you 
want  it  to  look  nice,  you  have  to  work 
at  it.  The  flowers  in  St.  Theresa’s 
Garden  in  Heaven  will  be  the  souls  of 
little  children  in  other  lands.  They  need 
you  to  help  them  save  their  souls.  You 
can  do  it  by  praying  for  them,  and  by 
saving  pennies,  nickles  and  dimes  to 
send  missionaries  to  help  them. 

Ask  mother  to  get  you  a mite  box 
to  save  for  the  missions. 

Write  to, 

Father  Jim. 


THE  LITTLE  FLOWER’S 
ROSE  GARDEN 


Roy  Brian 

This  month  we  have  to  put  two  Buds 
in  St.  Theresa’s  Rose  Garden,  because 
Brian  and  Roy  Mahar  are  brothers. 
They  are  “little  friends”  of  the  missions, 
from  Namas,  Alberta.  Brian  saved  a 
dollar  his  grandmother  gave  him  for 
Christmas,  and  Roy  collected  discarded 
pop  bottles  to  sell.  Between  them,  they 
saved  $2.27  in  their  mite  box.  ■ 

The  children  of  St.  Mary’s  School, 
Hagersville,  Ontario,  held  a “last  chance 
candy  sale”  before  Lent,  and  gained 
$10.00  for  the  missions.  Thanks  Buds! 
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HONORABLE  SUICIDE 


/^\ne  of  the  more  disturbing  charac- 
teristics  of  life  in  Japan  is  the 
high  suicide  rate.  It  is  such  a common 
occurrence  in  that  country  that  one  of 
the  daily  English-language  newspapers 
used  to  carry  in  its  Saturday  issue,  a 
feature  called  “The  Saddest  Suicide  of 
the  Week.”  In  it,  the  details  of  Japan’s 
most  heartbreaking  suicide  for  that 
week  would  be  written  up. 

The  wave  of  self  destruction  is  often 
shockingly  enormous.  Furthermore,  in 
no  country  of  the  world  is  the  juvenile 
suicide  rate  as  high  as  in  Japan.  The 
rate  takes  a sharp  upward  curve  at 
the  end  of  the  Spring  entrance  examina- 
tions for  high  schools  and  universities. 
Suicides  and  attempted  suicides  of 
teenagers  range  in  the  hundreds.  Many 
students  do  not  even  get  to  the  examin- 
ation hall.  They  commit  suicide  after 
a mental  breakdown  from  “cram 
sessions”  and  sleepless  nights. 

Famous  universities  are  passports  to 
success.  Tokyo’s  Todai  leads  straight 
to  a teaching  or  diplomatic  career 
While  Keio  leads  to  highly  paid  busi- 
ness connections.  Firms  scout  around 
long  before  examinations  and  pick  up 
likely  candidates  and  a student  so  ac- 
cepted infallibly  graduates.  He  is 
launched  for  life  and  he  is  graded  by 
society  accordingly. 


Students  who  fail  their  entrance  ex- 
aminations are  known  as  ronins  (old 
word  for  warriors  without  a master). 
Some  try  up  to  four  or  five  times, 
often  at  several  universities  at  the  same 
time.  About  half  of  those  who  pass 
university  entrance  examinations  are 
ronins,  that  is,  students  who  had  tried 
previously  and  failed.  There  are  hund- 
reds of  schools  all  over  the  country 
priming  these  ronins  for  the  great  day. 


All  of  Japan's  students  are  not  as  happy 
as  this  one.  Many  commit  suicide. 
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Yearly  some  6,000,000  copies  of 
magazines  devoted  to  “university  en- 
trance examinations”  are  sold.  This  is 
a perpetual  best  seller  in  Japan. 

One  of  the  cases  that  attracted 
special  attention  a few  years  ago  was 
that  of  a boy  sixteen  who  threw  him- 
self under  an  eight-ton  power  hammer 
that  was  driving  concrete  blocks  into 
the  ground.  “The  noise  prevents  me 
from  studying,”  he  wrote  in  a note. 

Another  particularly  sad  case  was 
that  of  Kiichiro  Shimamoto,  son  of  a 
high  ranking  educator  of  Osaka.  This 
boy  hanged  himself  on  March  2nd  in 
his  father’s  study.  Apologizing  before 
a portrait  of  his  son  in  an  incense- 
filled  room,  the  father  commented:  “I 
have  learned  a lesson  the  hard  way.  I 
should  have  encouraged  my  son  to 
acquire  a true  sense  of  values,  and 
above  all,  a desire  to  serve  his  fellow 
men  within  the  limits  of  his  talents.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Japan  is  look- 
ing into  Catholic  educational  principles. 
The  scholastic  standing  of  Catholic 
schools  is,  on  the  whole,  extremely 
high.  A good  proof  of  this  is  the  con- 
siderable number  of  their  graduates  that 
enter  the  best  universities.  One  official 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  stressed 
a very  important  point:  Catholic  suc- 
cesses in  the  intellectual  order  are  in- 
conceivable without  moral  training.  The 
student  with  genius  but  without  moral 
balance  is  a menace.  Student  suicides 
are  indicative  of  the  failure  of  our 
present  system.  We  must  not  only 
liberate  education  from  automatic  em- 
ployment we  must  rediscover  what 
makes  life  worth  living.  A university 
diploma  is  at  best  of  dubious  value  if 
holding  it  leads  to  snobbism  and  lack- 
ing it  leads  to  despair.”  ■ 


The  Day 


After  T omor row 

will  come  sooner  than  you  expect. 

In  fact  it  will  come  much  too 
soon  for  those  who  haven’t  prepared 
for  it. 

Retirement  years  should  never  be 
years  of  anxiety.  They  should  be 
years  of  peace  and  security,  in 
which  people  can  enjoy  the  crowning 
consolations  of  a well-lived,  well- 
planned  life. 

Let  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  help  you  to  plan  your  bonus 
years.  Write  today  for  full 
information  on  our  Annuity  Plan. 
Your  enquiry  does  not  oblige  you  in 
any  way,  and  should  you  decide  to 
invest  in  an  annuity,  you  have  the 
assurance  that  you  will  be  protected 
by  federal  and  provincial  law. 

Scarboro  Fathers, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ontario. 
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Fr.  Thomas  O’Toole,  SFM  of  Toronto, 

Ont.,  is  a graduate  of  St.  Michael’s 
High  School  there.  He  was  ordained 
in  1954,  and  left  the  following  year  for 
Japan,  where  he  has  worked  ever  since. 

He  is  now  pastor  of  Scar  boro’s  parish 
in  Kawatana. 

I Remember 

T remember  my  first  sodan.  In  Japan,  a sodan  is  a conference  involving 

two  or  more  people,  and  it  can  last  any  length  of  time  — usually 
longer  than  necessary.  I don’t  think  I ever  recovered  from  my  first 
sodan.  I had  been  made  acting  pastor  in  a certain  parish,  and  I was 
instructing  a girl  who  wished  to  become  a Catholic.  She  was  also 
planning  to  marry  soon.  During  the  course  of  instruction,  I heard 
several  rumours  that  the  marriage  was  to  be  called  off.  The  groom  had 
apparently  called  it  off  “for  family  reasons,”  but  my  catechist  gave  me 
a brief  run-down  of  the  real  story. 

It  seems  the  groom  heard  from  a friend  who  heard  from  his  sister 
who  overheard  on  a bus  that  the  girl  in  question  had  leprosy.  This  was 
not  true,  but  apparently  the  groom’s  sister  was  spreading  the  rumour  and 
she  had  already  done  the  job  well  enough  to  scare  off  her  brother.  So 
we  called  the  bride-to-be  and  her  side  of  the  family  and  placed  them  in 
one  room  with  her  “marriage  arranger.”  Then  we  hastily  brought  the 
groom  and  his  family  along  with  his  “marriage  arranger”  and  put  them 
in  the  other  room.  I and  the  catechist  then  began  to  hear  both  sides  of 
the  story,  going  from  one  room  to  the  other.  Finally,  we  called  both 
parties  into  one  room  to  try  to  solve  the  problem.  This  final  session 
lasted  from  7:00  P.M.  until  1:00  A.M.,  when  it  was  ended  by  yours 
truly  with  what  seemed  to  the  others  to  be  undiplomatic  abruptness.  But 
I couldn’t  stay  awake  any  longer. 

The  solution?  The  girl  did  not  marry  the  young  man.  But  she  did 
not  have  leprosy.  Six  months  later,  they  both  entered  into  other  marriage 
arrangements  with  two  other  groups,  and  they  are  now  living  happily  — 
hopefully,  ever  after.  H Thomas  O'Toole,  SFM 
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MEET  THE  MISSIONARY  McNAMEE'S 


(Front  Row,  I.  to  r.)  Susan,  Elizabeth,  Mary. 

(Back  Row,  I.  to  r.)  Mrs.  Francis  McNamee,  Margaret,  Carolyn,  Bernard, 
Mark  Anthony  and  Mr.  Francis  McNamee  — from  St.  Catharines, 
Ontario. 


The  McNamee  children,  from  their  allowances  last  month,  saved 
$4.00  for  the  missions.  They  sent  it  to  us  in  the  envelope  from 
their  Scarboro  calendar.  And  if  any  of  you  think  you  can  beat 
that  record,  just  try  it.  (P.S.  Please  put  your  name  and  address 
on  each  envelope.) 


J'Cjne  -mm 


NOW  YOU 
CAN  VISIT 
THE  MISSIONS! 


All  of  this  can  be  arranged  for  you  by 


THE  SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY  and 


See  Japan  and  visit 
Scar  boro's  Missions 

there 


AIRLINES  ^ 


in  a three-week  tour  planned  for  October,  1965 

Besides  visiting  Scarboro’s  missions,  you  will  also  see  Japan’s  historic 
cities,  Buddhist  temples,  national  parks  and  the  Inland  Sea.  And  your  tour 
guide  will  be  one  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers. 

For  more  information,  clip  this  coupon  and  mail  it  to: 

Fr.  Harold  Oxley,  SFM,  Box  100,  Station  G,  Toronto. 


Dear  Father  Oxley, 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  your  tour  of  Scarboro's  Japanese  missions. 

Name:  

Street  and  Number:  

City:  Prov.:  
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Not  Sold 

T Te  is  the  personnel  manager  of  a large  firm  engaged  in  a highly 
^ specialized  industry.  A self-confident  man,  he  makes  quick 
judgments  with  amazing  accuracy.  I asked  him  what  he  looks  for  in 
his  job  applicants. 

“A  complete  education  in  the  field,  plus  energy,  imagination, 
resourcefulness,  adaptability,  self-confidence,  and  something  I can’t 
define  but  can  clearly  recognize  when  I see  it  — it’s  like  a spark  of 
dynamism.  There  are  enough  people  like  this  around,  but  you  have  to 
look  for  them.  And  you  have  to  know  where  to  look.” 

Of  course  I wanted  to  know  where  one  should  look  for  such 
people.  He  explained  that  most  industries  are  looking  with  great 
interest  at  university  graduates  who  have  worked  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  They  seem  to  have  everything  industry  wants.  But  appar- 
ently one  big  question  mark  casts  its  shadow  on  these  students : When 
they  return  to  an  affluent  society,  can  they  bring  to  their  work  the 
same  qualities  they  showed  while  working  in  underdeveloped  countries? 

Maybe  they  can’t;  because  there  seems  to  be  something  about  a chal- 
lenging situation  that  brings  out  the  best  in  a person.  So  the  man  says. 

But  if  challenge  brings  out  the  best  in  people,  those  who  live  in 
underdeveloped  countries  ought  to  be  the  most  dynamic,  inventive, 
resourceful  people  in  the  world.  But  they’re  not. 

Personally,  I’m  not  entirely  sold  on  this  whole  idea  that  challenge 
always  brings  out  the  best  in  us.  The  challenge  that  brings  out  the 
heroism  in  one  man  can  expose  the  cowardice  of  another.  I think 
challenge  can  do  this:  It  can  clearly  point  out  to  a man  what  he 
should  do.  But  whether  he  then  does  it  or  not  depends  on  his 
personal  quality. 

The  trouble  with  us  very  often  is  that  we  don’t  know  what  to  do 
in  our  present  situation,  because  there  is  no  obvious  challenge  to  point 
it  out  to  us.  We  don’t  know  what  effective  contribution  we  can  make 
to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  improvement  of  the  world.  That’s  bad 
enough;  but  God  can  straighten  us  out  on  that  — if  He  at  least  has 
the  assurance  that  once  we  know  what  we  can  do,  we  will  be  generous 
enough  to  do  it.  And  that’s  something  worth  thinking  about,  ffi 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 

; 

■ M. 
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MORI 
HELP 
F O 1 

BRAZIL 

Vincent  Daniel,  SFM 


A rticle  253  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
^ Mission  Society’s  Constitution 
states  that  “missioners  shall  take  ut- 
most care  in  the  training  and  assist- 
ance given  their  catechists,  as  success 
in  mission  work  depends  in  great 
measure  upon  their  labours.” 

Here  in  Brazil’s  Amazon  Jungle, 
the  Scarboro  Fathers  have  just  com- 
pleted a one-month  training  period 
for  twenty-seven  young  men  and 
women  to  be  catechists  in  our  huge 
territory.  Father  Bill  Smith,  SFM,  was 
in  charge  of  this  project.  The  first 
step  was  to  contact  personnel  who 
would  be  capable  of  learning,  living 
and  loving  the  life  of  a catechist. 
This  entailed  many  trips  to  the  interior 
of  our  mission,  mostly  by  outboard- 
motor  boat.  Finally,  Father  Smith  had 
selected  his  group:  four  from  Urucura; 
four  from  Itapiranga;  three  from 
Sao  Sebastiao  and  one  from  Ooncei- 
?ao.  The  others  were  from  Itacoatiara. 

The  course  began  With  a Mass  and 
the  opening  talk  of  welcome  by  our 
pastor,  Father  Paul  McHugh,  S.F.M. 
Most  of  the  classes  were  taught  by 


Fr.  Bill  Smith,  SFM,  poses  with  some  of 
his  young  catechists-in-training. 


Fr.  Smith's  catechists  demonstrate  some 
of  what  they've  been  taught. 
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Father  Smith,  but  the  other  priests 
also  took  some  talks.  A nurse  gave 
lectures  on  hygiene  and  explained 
some  of  the  fundamental  precautions 
necessary  to  avoid  certain  tropical 
diseases.  She  demonstrated  how  to 
treat  snake  bites,  how  to  administer 
injections  and  how  to  handle  other 
minor  emergencies.  The  superior  of 
the  Precious  Blood  Sisters  here,  Irma 
Gertrudes,  helped  in  the  chant  course. 

Talent  was  shown  in  the  evening 
classes  of  woodwork  as  the  students 
made  some  carvings  and  designs  such 
as  fancy  trays,  bookends,  etc.  Part  of 
the  course  consisted  in  fieldwork  of 
visiting  some  nearby  missions  and 
conducting  services  without  a priest. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  catechists’ 
main  works  — leading  the  people  in 
prayer  in  places  where  there  is  no 
resident  pastor. 

All  was  not  work  in  this  short  train- 
ing course.  There  was  also  recreation. 
Along  with  the  favorite  sports  of 
futebol,  which  is  North  American 
soccer,  and  ping-pong,  there  were 
many  singsongs  and  some  of  the  boys 
showed  their  talent  in  playing  the 
guitar  as  accompaniment. 

Five  of  these  young  men  have  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  become  priests, 
and  want  to  enter  the  seminary  soon. 
We  are  praying  for  all  of  them,  of 
course,  that  they  will  lead  good  lives  as 
examples  for  the  other  parishioners  in 
this  clergy-scarce  part  of  the  world. 
Our  request  to  the  readers  of  Scarboro 
Missions  is  that  you  pray  for  these 
young  Apostles.  Please  pray  that  they 
will  not  falter  in  their  Faith,  but  will 
grow  stronger  each  day  so  they  may 
help  bring  many  more  graces  to  our 
parishioners  here  in  the  Amazon.  H 


The  Day 
After  Tomorrow 


will  come  sooner  than  you  expect. 

In  fact  it  will  come  much  too 
soon  for  those  who  haven’t  prepared 
for  it. 

Retirement  years  should  never  be 
years  of  anxiety.  They  should  be 
years  of  peace  and  security,  in 
which  people  can  enjoy  the  crowning 
consolations  of  a well-lived,  well- 
planned  life. 


f j 


Let  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  help  you  to  plan  your  bonus 
years.  Write  today  for  full 
information  on  our  Annuity  Plan. 
Your  enquiry  does  not  oblige  you  in 
any  way,  and  should  you  decide  to 
invest  in  an  annuity,  you  have  the 
assurance  that  you  will  be  protected 
by  federal  and  provincial  law. 

Scarboro  Fathers, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarboro,  Ontario. 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


SUNDAY  MASS? 

'T'he  first  precept  of  the  Church  obliges  us  to  attend  Mass  on  Sundays  and 

Holy  Days  of  obligation. 

Just  imagine  my  surprise  on  arriving  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1945 
and  finding  out  that  most  of  the  people  living  in  that  country  did  not  attend 
Mass  on  Sundays.  Over  90%  of  the  population  claimed  the  Catholic  Church 
as  its  own  through  baptism,  and  as  such,  should  have  obeyed  the  law. 

At  that  time,  and  for  some  years,  it  seemed  to  me  that  any  Catholic  who 
missed  Mass  on  Sunday  was  automatically  a bad  Catholic.  After  all,  the  law 
was  quite  clear  and  in  a number  of  cases,  there  was  no  excuse  except  laziness. 
As  a proof  of  my  conviction  I noted  that  on  certain  feast  days,  and  on  the  First 
Fridays,  most  churches  were  filled  to  capacity.  How  about  Sunday?  Why  not 
the  same  number  every  Sunday? 

Many  reasons  could  be  advanced  for  this  apparent  neglect,  such  as  poverty, 
distance  from  the  church,  the  need  to  work  in  order  to  eat,  centuries  of  tradition 
favouring  occasional  assistance  at  Mass,  and  so  on.  Some  even  claimed  that 
since  attendance  at  Mass  on  Sunday  was  only  a precept  of  the  Church,  it  did 
not  bind  very  strictly. 

Gradually  it  dawned  on  me  that  even  Sunday  Mass  is  not  as  important  as 
the  obligation  we  have  to  be  charitable.  Christianity,  as  one  writer  puts  it,  is 
not  only  in  the  Sacraments,  in  the  Church  and  in  our  worship  at  Mass,  but  is 
found  everywhere.  Poor  people  can  communicate  with  God  even  if  they  find  it 
hard  to  do  so  in  the  more  approved  way. 

Until  the  day  when,  through  instruction  and  example  the  poor  of  the 
world  can  be  shown  just  how  important  Holy  Mass  is,  I suppose  that  they  will 
go  on  missing  their  Sunday  Mass  as  usual.  Let  us  not  judge  them  too  severely, 
but  pray  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  dedicated  to  giving  that 
example  and  instruction.  ■ 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS 

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 
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The  mission  at  Port  Mourant,  B.G.,  includes  church,  rectory  and  school. 


THE  STORY  BEHIND  THE  SCHOOL 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


' I vhe  twisting  tortuous  road  that 
swings  through  the  towns  and 
villages  stretched  along  British  Guiana’s 
250  - mile  coast  is  interrupted  three 
times  in  its  course  — by  three  giant 
rivers  pouring  muddy  water  into  the 
sea.  The  traveller  must  cross  these 
rivers  by  ferry,  and  if  that  sounds  like 
an  inconvenience,  let  it  be  known  that 
it  is  also  a blessing.  The  relaxed  boat 
ride  is  like  the  breather  between 
rounds  of  a boxing  match;  it  is  a 


chance  to  unwind  and  to  refocus  your 
vision  before  wrestling  again  with  that 
violent,  untamed  no  man’s  land  called 
“the  road.” 

The  Scarboro  Father  travelling  east 
on  the  road  gets  a prolonged  breather 
at  the  Berbiee  River  crossing:  The 
ferry  ride  takes  only  about  twenty 
minutes,  but  in  the  city  of  New 
Amsterdam,  on  the  east  bank,  there 
is  always  a comfortable  chair  available 
at  the  rectory  of  our  Church  of  the 
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Ascension.  The  temptation  to  hibernate 
there  is  strong,  but  if  you  want  to  get 
on  to  Port  Mourant,  you  have  to  keep 
moving.  It’s  only  fourteen  miles  fur- 
ther, but  under  the  circumstances, 
that’s  almost  an  hour’s  ride. 

Between  New  Amsterdam  and  Port 
Mourant,  the  road  continues  to  punch 
and  gouge  its  way  through  back-to- 
back  villages  that  are  alternately  East 
Indian  and  African.  These  villages  are 
separated  by  narrow  canals  which 
drain  excess  rain  water  off  the  sur- 
rounding rice  fields  and  sugar  estates. 
Port  Mourant  itself  is  predominantly 
East  Indian  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
last  November,  was  proudly  known  as 
the  hometown  of  the  colony’s  Prime 
Minister,  Dr.  Cheddi  Jagan.  Dr. 
Jagan  was  later  defeated  in  an  election, 
but  he  remains  a powerful  figure  in 
B.G.’s  politics,  and  also  Port  Mourant’s 
claim  to  international  recognition. 

This  town  is  an  abandoned  sugar 
estate,  occupying  an  area  of  some 
10,400  acres.  About  7,000  acres  are 
still  given  to  raising  sugar,  but  the 
rest  is  now  cut  up  into  rice  fields,  small 
vegetable  farms,  and  crowded  residen- 
tial areas.  The  town  is  divided  into 
several  small  sections,  and  their  quaint 
names  have  deep  roots  in  its  history: 
Boundyard,  Freeyard,  Ankerville,  Miss 
Phoebe,  Johns,  Clifton,  Tain,  Haswell, 
Resource,  and  Portuguese  Quarters. 
The  total  population  of  Port  Mourant 
is  about  14,000,  and  most  of  these 
people  live  in  small  homes  bunched 
into  a network  of  roads  which  wind 
for  about  a half  a mile  away  from 
the  main  road. 

Port  Mourant’s  commercial  section 
is  on  the  main  road,  and  in  the  very 
heart  of  it  is  Scarboro’s  Church  of  St. 


Francis  Xavier,  with  its  school.  Fr. 
Frank  Thornley,  SFM,  from  Toronto, 
Ont.,  is  the  pastor  of  this  parish,  and 
when  he  is  not  jogging  over  those  dirt 
roads  to  visit  the  homes  of  his 
parishioners,  he  is  busy  at  the  rectory 
with  a number  of  jobs:  He  is  Regional 
Superior  of  Scarboro’s  missions  in 
British  Guiana;  he  is  pastor  of  this 
parish,  to  which  two  missions  are 
attached;  and  he  is  manager  and  part- 
time  teacher  at  St.  Francis  Xavier 
School.  He  is  well  assisted  by  Fr.  Stan 
Des  Roches,  SFM,  also  of  Toronto, 
who  directs  a very  active  youth  club, 
'but  the  work  load  is  still  pretty  heavy. 

Fr.  Thornley’s  job  of  School  Man- 
ager interested  me — I suppose  because 
I never  heard  of  one  before.  It  is  not 
at  all  the  position  of  a Canadian 
pastor  in  relation  to  his  parish  school. 
A School  Manager  in  British  Guiana 
must  be  approved  by  the  government’s 
Department  of  Education,  and  he  re- 
ceives from  the  government,  certain 
well  defined  responsibilities.  To  under- 
stand this  arrangement,  it  might  be 
best  to  look  first,  and  briefly,  at  some 
of  the  history  of  Port  Mourant’s  school 
system. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  sugar  estates  in  British 
Guiana  depended  on  slave  labour.  Few 
of  the  original  settlers  of  the  colony 
were  willing  to  do  that  kind  of  work, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  interest 
enough  European  labourers  to  come 
to  Guiana  to  do  the  job.  The  slaves 
who  were  brought  in,  came  for  the 
most  part  from  the  west  coast  of 
Africa. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  conditions 
under  which  these  slaves  worked  were 
often  disgraceful.  Among  other  things, 
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no  provision  was  made  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  Slave  families 
would  often  try  to  teach  their  children 
something,  but  naturally  they  hadn’t 
the  time  or  the  ability  to  do  a very 
thorough  job.  Even  the  early  mission- 
aries were  not  able  to  do  much  to 
educate  them,  because  of  the  slaves’ 
merciless  labour  schedule,  the  lack  of 
teaching  facilities,  and  the  distrust  that 
many  early  Africans  had  of  Western 
religions. 

But  the  slaves  were  given  their 
freedom  in  British  Guiana  in  1838, 
and  from  then  on,  conditions  gradu- 
ally improved.  One  of  the  first  effects 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  a 
sudden  labour  shortage  on  the  sugar 
estates.  Even  the  indentured  labourers, 
who  started  to  come  from  India  before 
the  end  of  slavery,  were  not  able  to 
replace  all  the  Africans  who  left  the 
sugar  fields  once  they  got  their  free- 
dom. To  meet  this  problem,  European 
labourers  were  encouraged  to  come  to 
British  Guiana,  and  among  them  were 
many  Portuguese.  They  could  not 
fully  relieve  the  labour  shortage  either, 
but  until  the  number  of  East  Indians 
was  greatly  increased  around  1848,  the 
Portuguese  did  their  best. 

Some  of  the  Portuguese  settled  on 
the  sugar  estate  which  is  now  known 
as  Port  Mourant,  and  there  they  lived 
in  the  district  called  Portuguese 
Quarters.  They  were  devout  Catholics, 
but  they  found  it  very  hard  to  practice 
their  religion  since  the  nearest  church 
was  at  New  Amsterdam,  fourteen  miles 
away.  In  1886,  the  management  of 
the  estate  helped  to  solve  the  Portu- 
guese’ problem  by  giving  them  the 
piece  of  land  on  which  now  stands  St. 
Francis  Xavier  church  and  school. 


They  built  a small  school  there, 
from  which  has  grown  the  present 
school.  Naturally,  the  church  and 
school  buildings  which  now  stand  on 
the  property,  are  not  the  original  ones 
built  by  the  Portuguese. 

Some  years  later,  the  Portuguese 
community  in  Port  Mourant  began  to 
break  up.  Some  of  them  married 
Africans  who  still  lived  in  the  area; 
others  returned  to  Portugal  or  moved 
to  others  parts  of  British  Guiana.  To 
replace  them  as  labourers  on  the  sugar 
estate,  East  Indian  immigrants  were 
introduced. 

These  people  were  Hindus  and 
Moslems  and  even  though  they  were 
living  far  from  their  homeland,  they 
preserved  more  of  their  original  folk 
culture  than  other  immigrant  groups  in 
British  Guiana.  In  fact,  even  today,  the 
East  Indian  towns  and  villages  can  be 
recognized  by  the  Moslem  mosques 
and  Hindu  temples,  the  dress  of  many 
of  the  people,  and  the  Indian  orna- 
mentation in  their  architecture. 

Because  of  this  love  for  their  own 
culture,  and  because  education  was  not 
yet  compulsory  in  British  Guiana,  the 
East  Indians  did  not  develop  the 
schools  which  were  in  Port  Mourant 
when  they  arrived  — after  all,  few  of 
them  could  afford  to  go  to  the  English 
school  which  had  been  built,  and  they 
were  not  attracted  to  the  Christian 
schools  built  by  the  Catholics  and  the 
Anglicans. 

In  1876,  education  was  made  com- 
pulsory, and  this  forced  a building  and  j 
development  problem  on  all  of  the 
communities  of  British  Guiana.  Old 
schools  had  to  be  enlarged  or  renov- 
ated, and  many  new  schools  had  to  be 
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British  Guiana's  rural  homes  are  usually  built  close  to  drainage  canals. 


built.  In  the  Port  Mourant  area,  the 
first  new  school  was  built  by  the 
Anglicans  — chiefly  for  the  education 
of  the  East  Indians.  The  Catholic 
school,  founded  by  the  Portuguese, 
was  enlarged,  and  construction  was 
started  on  a new  building  which 
opened  in  July,  1950. 


The  government  of  any  country 
has,  of  course,  the  right  to  establish 
certain  minimum  standards  of  educa- 
tion for  all  schools,  and  it  must  also 
see  to  it  that  these  standards  are  met. 
The  fact  that  the  Catholic  school  in 
Port  Mourant  is  also  government-aided, 
gives  the  Department  of  Education  a 


The  footbridges  across  the  canals  are  sometimes  narrow  and  unsteady. 
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The  pastor,  Fr.  Frank  Thornley,  SFM,  covers  the  parish  in  his  Landrover. 


further  claim  to  some  control  in  the 
operation  of  the  school.  This  is  the 
basis  for  Fr.  Thornley’s  government- 
approved  position  of  School  Manager. 

Under  the  law  of  compulsory  educa- 
tion, it  eventually  happened  that  all 
children  were  able  to  complete  primary 
school.  The  residents  of  most  areas 
then  felt  that  they  should  go  beyond 
that  by  providing  secondary  school 
facilities  for  the  children.  In  Port 
Mourant,  a high  school  was  first  built 
in  1920.  It  was  established  for  the 
benefit  of  the  average  family,  and  for 
that  reason,  the  fees  for  the  first  ten 
years  were  kept  as  low  as  one  dollar 
a month.  Unfortunately,  circumstances 
forced  the  closing  of  this  school  in 
1962. 


But  other  secondary  schools  were 
built  in  the  area,  among  them,  the 
Corentyne  High  School,  the  Port 
Mourant  Comprehensive  School  and 
the  Rose  Hall  High  School.  Several 
nurseries  were  also  set  up,  and  the 
general  effect  of  the  whole  system  was 
a great  change  in  the  standards  of 
living.  Some  thatched  houses  were  re- 
placed by  painted  bungalows,  and 
there  were  noticeable  improvements  in 
the  way  people  dressed  and  ate.  Most 
significant  of  all  was  the  new  harmony 
with  which  the  various  ethnic  groups 
lived  and  worked  together. 

As  recently  as  1964,  the  harmoni- 
ous, integrated  life  of  the  various  racial 
groups  in  British  Guiana  was  seriously 
scarred  by  outbursts  of  violence  in 
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St.  Francis  Xavier  School  where  the  classes  are  separated  by  partitions. 


which  over  150  people  lost  their  lives. 
Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  sugar  cane 
was  destroyed  by  arsonists  and 
countless  homes  were  burned.  Fortun- 
ately, the  political  situation  and  the 
labour  - management  disputes  which 
caused  the  trouble  have  since  been 
straightened  out,  and  the  people  are 
trying  again  to  restore  racial  harmony. 

This,  in  general,  is  the  situation  in 
Port  Mourant  today,  and  Fr.  Thorn- 
ley’s  position  as  Manager  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  School  must  be  seen  in  that 
light.  There  are  about  1,000  children 
in  the  school,  but  since  it  is  a com- 
munity school,  rather  than  a parochial 
one,  only  about  170  of  them  are 
Catholic. 

One  of  the  Manager’s  jobs  is  to 


equip  and  maintain  the  school.  For 
this  he  receives  some  money  from  the 
government.  Actually,  the  grant  is  not 
sent  directly  to  the  school;  it  is  given 
to  the  Catholic  chancery  in  George- 
town, and  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese 
then  distributes  it  to  the  various  schools 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church. 
The  government  decides  the  amount 
of  the  total  grant  then  the  percentage 
of  the  total  which  is  to  be  given  to  each 
individual  school  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  children  attending  the 
school. 

Probably  the  most  important  func- 
tion of  the  School  Manager  is  to  staff 
the  school.  He  has  the  responsibility 
of  hiring  teachers  who  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  government,  but  he  has 
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Fr.  Thornley  chats  over  the  fence  with 
one  of  his  B.G.  parishioners. 


no  authority  to  fire  them.  When  a 
teacher  leaves,  or  is  fired  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  the  Manager 
must  advertise  for  someone  to  fill  the 
position.  From  the  applicants,  he 
chooses  one  and  then  applies  to  the 
government  for  approval  of  his  choice. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  aspect  of 
the  dual-control  system  cannot  work 
effectively,  and  the  present  Minister  of 
Education,  The  Honorable  Mrs.  Wini- 
fred Gaskin,  a prominent  Catholic, 
has  emphatically  defended  it.  She  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  dual  control 
is  far  from  incompatible  with  a 
modern,  national,  educational  system. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  past,  the  system 
has  created  some  problems.  One  of 
British  Guiana’s  newspapers,  The 
Daily  Chronicle,  reported  in  Oct.,  1963 
some  cases  in  which  the  government 


had  removed  the  Headteachers  from 
schools,  to  assign  them  to  government 
jobs,  e.g.,  lecturing.  It  was  understood 
that  this  was  to  be  a temporary 
arrangement,  but  still,  it  meant  that  the 
School  Managers  involved  had  to  find 
replacements  for  those  teachers.  Be- 
cause of  the  responsibility  entrusted  to 
a Headteacher,  it  seemed  most  practi- 
cal to  move  other  senior  teachers  up 
into  the  vacated  positions.  But  when  all 
the  juggling  of  the  staff  was  finished, 
the  Managers  still  had  to  hire  some 
new  teachers.  That  may  not  seem  like 
a problem,  but  because  of  red  tape  in- 
volved in  getting  government  approval, 
in  the  reported  cases,  the  interim  teach- 
ers worked  for  several  months  without 
salaries.  Problems  like  this  naturally 
mean  headaches  for  the  School  Man- 
ager, because  he  is  the  middleman  be- 
tween the  teaching  staff  and  the 
government. 

The  Manager’s  other  responsibilities 
include  approving  the  salary  sheets  for 
the  teachers  and  other  employees; 
writing  an  annual  report  on  each 
teacher;  and  checking,  each  month,  the 
school  record  of  the  students’  attend- 
ance and  punctuality. 

Fr.  Thornley  does  all  of  this,  but 
adds  to  it  his  job  of  part-time  teacher. 
Each  week,  he  teaches  a catechism 
class  to  all  of  the  Catholic  students  in 
grades  three,  four,  five  and  six.  The 
non-Catholic  pupils  are  not  obliged  to 
take  a religion  course,  but  in  St. 
Francis  Xavier  School,  a half  an  hour 
each  day  is  given  to  the  study  of  re- 
ligion, and  all  of  the  students  attend 
— by  choice.  This  religion  course  is 
taught  by  the  lay  teachers  on  the  staff, 
and  of  the  twenty-four  of  them, 
twenty  are  Catholics.  H 
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In  our  next  issue,  we  will  publish  an 
account  of  the  war  in  Santo  Domingo, 
received  from  our  Regional  Superior 
there,  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  SFM.  The 
only  news  we  have  heard  from  Santo 
Domingo  other  than  that  repeats  his 
report  that  the  priests,  sisters  and  lay 
apostles  are  all  well.  There  is  a great  deal 
of  hunger  and  destitution  in  the  capital 
city,  and  everyone  is  hopeful  that  it  will 
not  be  followed  by  guerilla  warfare  in 
the  mountain  towns  and  villages.  ■ 

Last  March,  Fr.  Alphonsus  Chafe, 
SFM,  represented  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society  at  the  Inter- 
national Marian  Congress  held  in 
Santo  Domingo.  Actually,  two  inter- 
national congresses  took  place  at  that 
time  — the  fourth  Mariological 
Congress  and  the  eleventh  Marian 
Congress. 

Participating  in  the  events  were  five 
cardinals,  twelve  archbishops,  eight 
bishops  and  countless  priests,  religious 
and  lay  people  from  all  over  the 
world.  ■ 

(AIF)  — The  participation  of  a 
Catholic  priest  in  two  national  meet- 
ings of  Protestants  in  Japan  and  also 
a message  from  the  Holy  Father  to 
one  group  have  attracted  attention  in 
Tokyo. 

The  Japan  Lutheran  Missionaries 
Association  which  met  in  Kagoshima 


from  February  12  to  15  brought  to- 
gether about  100  missionaries  with 
their  wives  and  children.  The  general 
topic  of  the  meeting  was:  “My  Ministry 
Towards  Others.” 

Fr.  Joseph  Spae,  CICM,  Director 
of  the  Oriens  Institute  for  Religious 
Research  in  Tokyo  was  invited  to 
address  the  meeting.  He  spoke  twice, 
once  on  the  missionary  situation  from 
the  sociological  and  theological  point 
of  view  and  once  on  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  and  new  trends  in 
Catholic  theology. 

The  Kagoshima  conference  was 
pleasantly  surprised  by  an  unexpected 
message  from  the  Holy  Father,  trans- 
mitted through  the  Apostolic  Delega- 
tion, expressing  the  best  wishes  for 
the  success  of  the  conference.  H 

(AIF) — Especially  since  the  Second 
World  War,  Japan  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  the  moral  and  religious 
instruction  of  prisoners  and,  according 
to  the  latest  statistics,  there  are  at 
present  1,238  prison  chaplains  in  the 
country  — 739  Buddhist,  273  Shinto- 
ist and  226  Christian  (47  of  them 
being  Catholic  priests).  They  make 
regular  visits  to  56  prisons  for  men 
and  two  for  women,  12  for  boys  and 
three  for  girls,  31  reformatories  for 
boys  and  three  for  girls  and  12  institu- 
tions for  preventive  training.  ■ 
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institutions  (above)  but  has  trouble  reaching  the  average  Japanese  (left). 

In  nation,  Japan  has  been  reshaped  by  its  encounter  with  the  modern  Western 
low  has  the  Catholic  Faith  been  received?  How  has  it  grown?  What  is  its  record 
’ 

Do  WE  GO  FROM  HERE? 


A t the  end  of  the  last  war  with  the 
^ 1 promulgation  of  a new  constitu- 
tion, State  religion  was  abandoned  in 
Japan  and  every  religious  creed  was 


given  equality  before  the  law.  In  1945 
there  were  an  estimated  145,000 
Catholics  in  the  country,  about  one- 
half  the  number  estimated  at  the  turn 
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of  the  17th  century.  Under  a demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  the  score  of 
years  since  1945  has  been  a time  of 
unprecedented  freedom  for  the  Church 
in  Japan.  Missionaries  have  multi- 
plied and  activities  increased  to  capi- 
talize on  the  “new  opportunities”  for 
rapid  growth  of  the  Church. 

The  result  of  this  new  impulse  is 
seen  today  in  Japan’s  15  dioceses, 
where  hierarchy  govern  the  Church.  It 
may  be  seen  in  the  strong  network  of 
Catholic  schools,  especially  on  the 
lower  level.  There  are  three  times  as 
many  native  Japanese  priests  today  as 
there  were  20  years  ago.  Sixty  per 
cent  of  the  Japanese  clergy  have  been 
ordained  in  the  last  19  years.  More 
than  1200  foreign  priests  assist  the 
Japanese  clergy  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  Word.  And  giving  inestimable 
assistance  to  the  many  works  of  the 
Church  are  6,000  nuns  laboring  in 
schools,  hospitals,  and  varied  social 
works.  The  product  of  these  efforts 
may  be  seen  in  Catholic  statistics: 
there  are  320,000  Catholics  in  Japan 
today,  an  estimated  160  per  cent  more 
than  the  numbers  of  1946. 

Catholicism  is  better  established  to- 
day than  at  any  time  in  history.  There 
are  more  Catholics,  more  clergy,  more 
religious.  There  is  a stronger  network 
of  schools  to  reach  the  young,  and  a 
growing  number  of  social  works.  The 
Church  has  an  influence  beyond  its 
numerical  strength,  and  all  of  its 
activities  operate  in  an  atmosphere  of 
complete  freedom. 

Statistics,  however,  can  be  unfaith- 
ful and  deceptive.  They  tell  but  part 
of  a story  unless  seen  in  full  perspec- 
tive. There  is  a more  sombre  side  to 
these  figures,  and  it  is  disconcerting. 


For  while  manpower  and  institutions 
grow  in  strength  on  one  hand,  there  is 
a slowdown  in  conversions  on  the 
other.  Today’s  rate  of  conversions 
does  not  keep  pace  with  Japan’s  con- 
trolled population  increase.  Even 
numerically,  conversions  are  decreas- 
ing. There  were  fewer  seminarians 
this  year  than  last. 

Many  partial  reasons  have  been 
forwarded  to  explain  this  condition.  The 
insufficient  number  of  priests,  the  in- 
adequate preparation  of  missionaries, 
the  ineffective  methods  of  presenting 
the  Faith,  the  unattractiveness  of  some 
facets  of  Christianity,  and  the  contrast 
in  Japanese  culture  and  temperament 
with  traditional  Christian  attitudes  are 
all  offered  in  various  contexts  to  ex- 
plain today’s  fact  of  fewer  converts. 
Missionaries  point  out  also  the  over- 
whelming primacy  and  importance  of 
grace,  which  must  be  won  for  Japan 
if  the  Faith  is  to  burgeon  and  flower 
in  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

One  of  the  great  paradoxes  today 
is  that  of  all  the  nations  of  Asia,  Japan 
is  the  most  advanced  and  sophisticated 
in  its  technology,  its  political  and 
educational  systems,  its  economics, 
business,  and  industry  — yet  at  the 
same  time  it  is  one  of  the  least  Chris- 
tian countries  of  all  the  Orient.  The 
obstacle  to  spread  of  the  Faith  in 
Japan  is  not  government  opposition  or 
the  militancy  of  non-Christian  religions 
so  much  as  the  indifference  of  people 
to  all  religion. 

There  perhaps  remains  today  a 
mission  stereotype  in  the  minds  of 
many  Catholics.  It  is  encouraged  in  our 
mission  promotion  and  appeals  for 
help  for  the  Church  in  underdeveloped 
areas.  It  is  the  presumption  that  the 
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essence  of  the  Church’s  missions  is  to 
be  active  among  the  poor  and  un- 
educated and  that  the  task  of  the 
Church  in  missions  countries  is  to 
provide  food,  housing  and  education  so 
as  to  raise  native  peoples  to  a sub- 
sistence level  from  which  a knowledge 
of  the  Faith  can  be  given. 

While  such  a picture  may  often  be 
accurate,  it  sometimes  tends  to  distort 
the  Church’s  primary  objective.  The 
mission  of  the  Church  throughout  the 
world  is  to  take  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  to  people  who  do  not  have  it, 
regardless  of  their  condition.  While 
Japan  has  many  tragically  poor — there 
are  an  estimated  two  million  ragpickers 
in  Tokyo  alone  — the  nation  as  a 
whole  is  not  destitute.  Japan  boasts  of 
twelve  million  TV  sets.  It  spent  two 
billion  dollars  preparing  for  the  1964 
Olympics.  Japan  is  closer  to  the  image 
of  the  United  States,  where  in  Appal- 
achia and  elsewhere  a “war  on  poverty” 
has  recently  been  declared.  Like  the 


United  States,  Japan  has  its  share  of 
poor,  but  it  has,  too,  a growing  spirit 
of  materialism  which  hovers  every- 
where. 

The  question  may  be  asked : If 
Japan  is  so  disoriented  spiritually, 
what  of  the  reported  growth  of  “new 
religions”? 

A quick  response  is  an  admission 
that  the  growth  of  members  in  several 
20th  century  sects  is  a phenomenon 
still  being  carefully  studied.  But  a 
closer  look  at  such  groups  as  the 
Sokagakkai,  which  now  claims  a mem- 
bership of  five  million  families,  shows 
that  these  new  groups  offer  objectives 
to  members  which  are  totally  con- 
sistent with  materialistic  goals.  These 
“this-world”  religions  promise  a here- 
and-now  reward,  and  ask  no  sacrifices 
of  temporal  objectives  for  unknown, 
other-world  ends. 

When  Francis  Xavier  first  came  to 
Japan,  he  had  great  zeal  and  an 
abundance  of  God’s  grace.  But  he 


Schools,  like  Scarboro's  at  Sasebo  (above),  are  numerous,  but  converts  are  few. 
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Non-Christian  religions  are  still  strong. 


had  no  language,  no  deep  understand- 
ing of  the  culture  of  the  people,  and 
no  native  clergy  to  assist  him.  Today 
Japan  has  missionaries  who  have 
spent  years  employing  the  language, 
and  have  intently  studied  Oriental 
culture.  One  can  count  more  than  500 
Japanese  priests.  Church  forces  in 
Japan  are  therefore  able  to  provide 
more  teachers  with  better  understand- 
ing than  was  possible  in  1600.  There 
are  five  times  as  many  people  from 
whom  converts  may  be  drawn  as  when 
Xavier  and  his  confreres  labored  there. 
Today’s  society  is  vastly  different  and 
more  complex  than  that  of  16th- 
century  Japan,  but  the  frustrating  fact 
remains  that  conversions  are  less 
numerous.  In  the  16th  century  a 
Japanese  could  see  in  foreign  mission- 
aries something  of  the  novelty  and 
wonder  of  the  West.  Today  he  sees  the 
material  advances  of  the  West  divorced 
from  the  philosophy  which  made  them 
possible.  He  sees  the  attractiveness  of 


things  Western  without  perceiving  the 
values  underlying  them. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1965  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  Japanese  are 
physically  incapable  of  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  Catholic  Church.  There 
are  countless  areas  in  rural  Japan 
where  the  Church  has  not  penetrated. 
While  there  are  parishes  and  schools 
in  urban  areas,  the  majority  of 
Japanese  in  the  larger  cities  still  have 
no  personal  contact  with  Christianity. 

One  sometimes  hears  the  complaint 
that  missionaries  should  be  better 
trained  and  prepared  for  the  especially 
exacting  type  of  labor  demanded  in 
Japan.  This  is  a somewhat  trite  gener- 
ality. Priests  and  Sisters  and  Brothers 
in  Japan  probably  are  better  prepared 
for  their  work  than  missionaries  in 
other  areas.  But  they  come  quickly  to 
realize  that  missionary  adaptation  is 
not  primarily  one  of  diet  or  lodging, 
but  of  psychology.  It  is  not  so  much 
a matter  of  temperature  as  of  tempera- 
ment. Changing  lifelong  habits  of 
thinking  and  automatic  responses  is 
“utterly  other”  to  simply  changing 
one’s  location. 

Another  area  of  concern  in  Japan 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  Faith  is 
presented.  Much  attention  is  being 
given  to  new  methods  for  explaining 
the  truths  of  Faith.  Until  recently  the 
traditional  catechetical  method  familiar 
in  the  West  was  used.  Catechism  ques- 
tions were  posed  and  explained  in  as 
much  detail  as  seemed  necessary.  The 
manner  of  presentation  was  often 
overly  simple  for  use  with  very  simple 
folk,  or  was  directed  to  the  mind  of 
the  Western  intellectual.  How  the 
Faith  should  be  introduced  and  ex- 
plained to  the  cultured,  well-educated 
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Oriental  mind  has  not  yet  been  solved 
satisfactorily. 

Occasional  comments  from  Japanese 
who  have  studied  the  Faith,  but  have 
been  unable  to  accept  it,  suggest  that 
the  content  of  Christianity  presents 
difficulties  to  the  Japanese.  Catholicism 
is  complex  in  belief  and  practice,  and 
there  are  rules  and  regulations  which 
are  unusual,  confusing,  and  annoying. 
There  are  many  “don’ts,”  as  in  the  Ten 
Commandments.  There  is  an  em- 
phasis on  sacrifice,  on  self-denial,  and 
on  carrying  the  cross  in  order  to 
obtain  a reward  which  cannot  be  seen, 
and  is  not  of  this  world.  A “this- 
world”  mentality  winces  at  the  prospect 
of  such  a way  of  life. 

One  of  the  appeals  of  the  new 
religions  growing  popular  in  Japan  is 
that  they  make  no  such  demands  upon 
their  followers.  While  Christianity  has 
a catechism  full  of  beliefs,  the  new 
religions  offer  a very  limited  number 
of  simple  tenets  which  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  grasp.  Christianity  teaches 
self-denial  and  seems  to  emphasize  a 
certain  passivity. 

The  focus  of  Vatican  Council  II  on 
the  Church  in  the  modern  world  is 
especially  pertinent  to  the  missions. 
The  greater  freedom  in  mission  lands 
to  adapt  to  local  customs,  language  and 
music  is  especially  welcome  in  Japan. 
For  weal  or  woe,  the  Church  has 
been  presented  to  Japan  originally  as 
an  export  from  the  West,  and  it  still 
possesses  subtle  Western  character- 
istics. Now,  Latin  will  give  way  to 
Japanese  and  genuflections  to  the  tradi- 
tional bow.  But  more  significant  than 
changes  in  practices  is  the  change  in 
attitude,  the  new  freedom  for  the 
Church  in  Japan  to  think  and  act  and 


pray  in  a manner  more  consistent  with 
dearly-held,  century-old  traditions. 

As  one  observes  its  political,  econ- 
omic and  industrial  growth,  there  may 
be  a tendency  to  regard  Japan  as  a 
nation  which  can  now  take  care  of 
itself.  There  are  not  so  many  people 
destitute  as  in  other  areas  of  the  world; 
not  so  many  uneducated.  Foreign  aid 
should  go  to  needy  countries.  While 
this  may  well  be  true  as  regards 
governmental  programs,  it  would  be 
stark  tragedy  for  Catholics  to  neglect 
Japan,  especially  at  this  time  in  history. 

The  Church  in  Japan  is  needy  to- 
day. Its  institutions  need  assistance 
and  its  laborers  need  grace.  It  is  an 
extremely  important  land.  For  Japan 
has  an  importance  which  spreads  be- 
yond itself.  Politically  and  economic- 
ally it  has  achieved  an  eminence  to 
which  every  Oriental  nation  aspires.  Its 
influence  on  the  developed  nations  will 
continue  to  grow,  and  inevitably  will 
be  far  more  decisive  than  that  of  the 
nations  of  the  West.  As  one  looks  at 
the  map  of  Asia  and  sees  the  arms  of 
Communism  spreading  its  reach  over 
once-free  countries,  the  importance  of  a 
free  Japan,  guided  and  influenced  by 
Christian  principles  and  values,  be- 
comes ever  more  clear. 

The  Church  in  Japan  looks  forward 
to  implementing  the  opportunities 
offered  as  a result  of  the  Vatican 
Council.  Vatican  II  has  emphasized 
that  the  task  of  the  missions  is  every- 
one’s responsibility,  and  that  each 
Catholic  has  by  nature  a necessary 
personal  involvement.  That  involve- 
ment includes  at  minimum  the  prayer 
and  sacrifice  needed  to  win  God’s 
grace  for  the  spread  of  His  work 
there.  H 
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Man,  That’s  English! 


British  Guiana’s  colourful,  historic  background,  in  which 
six  races  of  people  came  to  live  and  work  together  in  one 
country,  created  at  least  one  immediate  problem  — how 
would  they  speak  to  each  other?  In  the  early  days,  there 
weren’t  enough  schools  to  teach  the  people  a common 
language,  so  a local  dialect  developed.  It  was  basically 
English,  but  with  some  differences.  Today,  the  people  all 
speak  English,  but  one  still  hears  the  old  dialect  occa- 
sionally, and  in  its  written  form,  it  has  found  its  place  in 
the  folklore  that  makes  British  Guiana  so  interesting.  Here 
are  some  samples  of  the  dialect,  with  translations. 


DEM  NEBBA  WILL  BELEEB  IT 

fAw  man  dem  is  a foolish  t’ing,  for  make  a ooman’  fool  us, 

Sence  Adam  time  in  ebery  clime,  de  ornan  wan’  for’  rule  um, 

W’en  watah  come  out  da  dem  yiye  an’  you  t’ing  say  you  da  greebe  dem, 

Da  ’tupid  you  an’  foolish  true  . . . supposin’  you  beleeb  dem. 

W’en  dem  call  um  Duck  an’  Dub  an’  Deer,  pah  man  — he  sense  is  wanish, 
(Look  how  dem  nas’y  Duck  da  feed,  make  hag  se’f  feel  ’stanish). 

Da  mannas  da,  fo’  call  man  Duck  — ayou  wain  an’  can  preceeb  it. 

Da  ’tupid  ayou  ’tupid  so,  make  ayou  wan’  beleeb  it? 

Dem  married  man  in  ooman  ban’  like  ratta  in  a trap, 

Dem  look  all  roun’  and  see  de  Town,  but  no  able  move  a scrap. 

He  wife  sa  tell  um  say  he  free;  he  t’ink  so  an’  beleeb  um, 

But  leh  he  try  fo’  move  a foot,  — he  sa  know  who  a deceeb  um. 

Ayou  dem  wa’  bin  ’tudy,  read  ’bout  Sampsin  an’  Delilah, 

Da  man  bin  ’trang  — but  same  ol’  sang  — da  ooman  bus’  de  bilah. 

He  put  ‘pen’  pon  all  da  ooman  say,  same  time  she  da  deceeb  um, 

Po’  t’ing  — he  ‘tan’  like  all  de  res’  — he  foolish  fo’  beleeb  um. 

Heeb  no  bin  catch  she  prappa  sense  w’en  Satan  come  a Eden, 

If  Satan  try  de  ’tory  now,  dem  fool  um  like  a heeden. 

Make  Satan  se’f  nyam  up  de  fruit,  befo’  he  will  preceeb  um, 

Like  all  he  sex  — de  same  ol’  tex  — he  foolish  fo’  beleeb  um. 
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De  ’tuddy  of  man,  dem  say  is  man  — bos’  dem  ’tuddy  ooman  too, 
’Cause  ooman  trick  bu’n  wu’s  ’en  lick  — dem  ’tory  hot  fo’  true. 
Sweet  mout’  da  fool  dem  ’tupid  man,  dem  blin’  an’  can  preceeb  it, 
But  wa’  de  nuse  me  tell  dem  so,  dem  nebba  will  beleeb  it. 


THEY  NEVER  WILL  BELIEVE  IT 

Pjh,  men  are  foolish  things,  to  make  women  fool  them, 

^ Since  Adam’s  time  in  every  clime,  the  woman  want  to  rule  them, 

When  water  comes  out  of  their  eyes,  and  you  think  that  you  have  grieved  them, 
You  are  stupid  and  foolish  truly  ...  if  you  should  believe  them. 

When  they  call  man  Duck,  Dub  and  Deer,  poor  man  — his  sense  vanishes. 
(Look  how  the  nasty  ducks  feed,  they  make  pig  itself  astonished). 

Is  it  mannerly  to  call  man  Duck?  — you  are  vain  and  can  perceive  it. 

Is  it  because  you  are  stupid  you  want  to  believe  it? 

The  married  men  in  women’s  hands  are  like  rats  in  a trap, 

They  look  all  around  and  see  the  town,  but  cannot  move  a scrap. 

His  wife  can  tell  him  he  is  free,  he  thinks  so  and  believes  her 
But  let  him  try  to  move  a foot,  he’ll  know  who  is  deceiving  him. 

You  who  have  studied,  read  about  Samson  and  Delilah, 

That  man  was  strong,  but  same  old  song  — a woman  brought  him  down 

(burst  his  mouth) 

He  believed  all  the  woman  said  while  she  deceived  him, 

Poor  thing,  he  is  like  all  the  rest,  he  is  foolish  to  believe  her. 

Eve  did  not  catch  her  proper  sense  when  Satan  came  to  Eden, 

If  Satan  tries  that  story  now,  they  will  fool  him  like  a heathen. 

Make  Satan  himself  eat  up  the  fruit  before  he  perceives  it, 

Like  all  his  sex,  the  same  old  text,  he  is  foolish  to  believe  her. 

The  study  of  man,  they  say,  is  man  — best  they  study  woman  too, 

Because  woman’s  tricks  burn  worse  than  licks  — their  stories  hot  in  truth. 
Sweet  mouth  fool  the  stupid  men,  they  are  blind  and  can  receive  it, 

But  what’s  the  use  of  me  telling  them  so,  they  never  will  believe  it. 


OL'  MUDDU  HUBBARD 

OF  Muddu  Hubbard  bin  go  to  de  cubbard  to  gi’e  she  po’  daag  a bone 
But  w’en  she  meet  dere,  de  cubbard  was  bare 
An’  so  de  daag  isn’t  get  none. 

An’  all  dem  adda  daag  wa  bin  ’tan  up  one  side 
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Fo  fite  an’  take  away  de  bone, 

W’en  dem  se  how  t’ing  t’an,  come  out  empty  han’  an  make  brigah*, 

Say,  dem  no  want  none. 

But  if  Muddu  Hubbard  bin  fin’  de  piece  bone 
W’en  she  bin  look  in  de  cubbard  da  day, 

Dem  tarrah  daag  dere  bin  go  nyam  am  an  cla’h 
W’en  dem  lick  Muddu  Hubbard  daag  done. 

Den  dem  bin  sa  eack  dem  one  yase,  make  knot  in  dem  tail, 

An’  gi’e  couple  wing  wid  dem  yie, 

An’  say  if  you  wan’  fo’  see  man  — come  see  how  we  ’tan, 

An’  Muddu  Hubbard  daag  sit  down  an’  cry. 

* Make  briggah  — to  brag 

OLD  MOTHER  HUBBARD 

Old  Mother  Hubbard  went  to  the  cupboard  to  get  her  poor  dog  a bone. 

But  when  she  got  there,  the  cupboard  was  bare 
And  so  the  dog  didn’t  get  any. 

And  all  the  other  dogs  that  were  standing  up  on  one  side 
To  fight  and  take  away  the  bone, 

When  they  saw  how  things  were,  came  out  empty  handed  and  bragged, 

That  they  wanted  none. 

But  if  Mother  Hubbard  had  found  the  piece  of  bone 
When  she  was  looking  in  the  cupboard  that  day, 

The  terriers  were  going  to  eat  and  claw, 

When  they  finished  licking  Mother  Hubbard’s  dog. 

Then  they  would  have  cocked  their  ears,  made  knots  in  their  tails*, 

And  give  a couple  of  winks  with  their  eyes, 

And  say,  “If  you  want  to  see,  man  — come  see  how  we  are.” 

And  Mother  Hubbard’s  dog  would  have  sat  down  and  cried. 

* wagged  their  tails 

And  here’s  one  from  the  Bahamas,  where  they  also  have  a local  dialect. 


SMOKY  JOE  SAYS 


YVTen  I gone  home  las’  Tursday  I 
W see  Unkle  Hezekiah  wid  he  face 
on  d’table  an’  he  tongue  sticking’  out 
writing’  wun  letter.  Boy,  dat  chile  cud 


write  bad  too. 

He  tell  muh  say  I must’  take  dis 
letter  t’  de  Pos’  Orfice,  put  wun  stamp 
on  um  an’  put  um  in  d’box.  I gone. 
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I buy  wun  tree-cent  stamp.  Wun 
feller  s tanning’  dere  say,  “U*  need  sum 
musselage  Smoky.”  I say,  “I  need 
noo  pair  o’  shoe  too,  but  I ain’  got  d’ 
spondulix.  An’  furdermore,  my  pus- 
sonal  appearance  is  none  o’  yo’  bizness.” 

He  say,  “I  mean  musselage  fer  d’ 
stamp.”  I say,  “Whut’s  dat?”  He 
say,  “Glue,  Smoky.”  An’  I say,  “Oh.” 

Well,  I gone  t’  de  table  an’  I aks 
wun  feller  standin’  dere,  “Boy,  where 
is  d’musselage?”  “Whu’s  dat?”  he  say. 
I say,  “Big  boy  like  you  dunno  what 
musselage  is?  Da’s  glue.”  He  say,  “Oh, 
see  it  dere.”  I look  in  d’bottle. 

It  look  like  dry  gin  an’  lime.  I say 
t’  mesef,  “Now  da’s  sum  musselage.” 

Anyhow,  I put  um  on  muh  stamp 
an’  I beat  urn  down  wid  muh  fis’.  Wen 
I look,  muh  stamp  gone. 

I grab  d’  feller  whut  wuz  stannin’ 
nex’  t’  muh.  I say,  “Gimmuh  muh 
stamp  befo’  I rerest  yuh.”  D’  feller 
say,  “I  ain’  got  y’  stamp.  See  it  on  y’ 
hand.” 

Wen  I look,  dere  it  wuz.  I try  tree 
fo’  time.  I get  glue  all  over  mesef,  all 
over  d’  table,  an’  I still  got  d’  stamp 
stickin’ t’  me  ’stead  o’  de  letter.  I say, 
“Wait.” 

I gone  out  in  d’  road,  hop  a truck, 
an’  gone  back  over  d’  hill.  I get  muh 
needle  an’  tread  an’  I sew  d’  stamp  on. 

If  dat  letter  don’  reach  Cat  I-lun 
now  it’ll  be  only  Unkle  Hezekiah 
writing’  keeping’  it  back.  An  d’  nex’ 
time  I wan’  stick  stamp  I gon  get  Ma 
Sue  t’  make  muh  wun  pot  o’  flour 
paste. 

Dis  musselage  is  exasperatin’.  It 
sho’  name  right  too  — MUSS-elage.  I 
repeat,  it  is  exasperatin’  (boy  I like  dat 
wud  so  much  I use  um  two  time.  Da’s 
a double  barrel  participul).  ■ 


□ 


FISHIN’ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


Scholarships  are  requested  by  Fr.  Joe 
Curcio  for  a school  for  poor  children. 
Yearly  tuition  is  $20.  Two  dollars  a 
month  for  ten  months  would  do  it. 

Fr.  Quinn  is  starting  an  agricultural 
school  in  Padre  Las  Casas.  Any  dona- 
tion to  help  maintain  it  would  be 
welcomed. 

A truck  is  needed  for  the  mission  in 
Brazil.  The  cost  is  $3,000. 

Fr.  Des  Roches  in  British  Guiana  re- 
quires a Catechetical  Centre.  The  cost 
of  construction  is  $500. 

A cardiograph  (portable  type)  is  needed 
for  St.  Vincent.  Any  doctor  or  hospital 
interested  in  supplying  this  equipment 
please  contact  Dr.  Khalique  Baksh, 
M.D.,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies.  Local 
electric  power  is  220  volts. 

Chalices  and  ciboriums  are  needed  in 
several  of  our  missions.  Chalice  — 
$35.00;  Ciborium  — $25.00. 

Food,  clothing  and  medicine  are  needed 
by  many  people  in  Santo  Domingo, 
following  the  recent  fighting  there. 
Please  send  whatever  financial  help  you 
can  to  our  Scarboro  address. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Out. 
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Scarboro 


JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION 
MESSAGE  TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds: 

Well  here  we  are  almost  to  vacation 
time.  Last  month  of  school  and  exami- 
nations to  pass  before  school’s  out. 
You  know  Buds,  the  very  best  way  to 
please  St.  Theresa  is  to  pass  those 
exams.  That  could  be  your  monthly 
mission  sacrifice,  so  start  right  now 
and  get  your  head  cleared  and  geared 
for  action.  Study  well  and  remember 
well.  Just  think  — only  this  month  and 
you  will  be  free  to  enjoy  your  vaca- 
tion. But  you  know,  you  can’t  really 
enjoy  a vacation  if  you  don’t  merit  one. 
And  you  won’t  merit  one  if  you  don’t 
study  and  pass.  You  want  to  be  a 
hero?  Well  be  a hero  for  St.  Theresa 
- — let  your  slogan  be  “Every  Bud  a 
success  in  school.”  It’s  your  duty  to 
your  teacher,  to  your  mother  and  dad, 
to  your  country  and  to  God. 

God  bless  you, 

Fr.  Jim. 


THE  LITTLE  FLOWER’S 
ROSE  GARDEN 

Dear  Missionaries : 

I am  in  grade  4 and  I am  9 years 
old.  I hope  to  be  a missionary,  but  I 
would  be  a short  sister. 

Your  friend, 

Darlene  Caldwell 

Dear  Father: 

I am  sending  stamps  because  that’s 
all  I can  afford.  I am  just  a little  school 
boy. 

Dominic  Reardon 

Dear  Father: 

Please  send  30  mite  boxes  to  grades 
3 and  4,  St.  Francis  Xavier  School. 
Your  friend, 

Carol  Paquette 

Dear  Father: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  fifty  cents  I 
have  saved  from  my  allowances. 
Yours, 

Evangeline  Gerogiannia 

Dear  Father: 

My  sister  Halina  thought  it  would 
be  nice  if  we  each  sent  fifty  cents. 
Yours, 

Mary  Balka 
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St.  Lucia... 

Casual  Progress 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


TVyfost  Canadians  seem  to  spend  one 
^ third  of  every  year  rejoicing  that 
winter  is  over,  another  third  bracing 
themselves  for  the  next  winter,  and  the 
final  third  suffering  through  the 
beautiful  invigorating,  maddening 
misery  that  has  made  our  country 
famous.  I am  reasonably  sure  that  no 


Canadian,  in  his  concept  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  ever  imagined  that 
there  might  have  been  snow  there.  The 
fact  that  Adam  and  Eve  made  clothes 
for  themselves  out  of  fig  leaves,  is  a 
pretty  good  indication  that  their  garden 
paradise  was  nowhere  near  our  great 
northern  Dominion  of  Canada.  They 
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would  need  more  than  fig  leaves  here. 

For  people  like  us  then,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  lure  of  the  tropics 
never  wears  off.  It  is  sometimes  even 
a little  hard  to  sympathize  with  a 
missionary  who  “heroically”  gives  up 
his  snow  tires  and  overshoes  to  live 
henceforth  in  the  warmth  of  a tropical 
sun.  But  many  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  have  made  that  sacrifice. 
Among  them  are  His  Excellency, 
Bishop  Kenneth  Turner,  SFM  and 
Father  Ronald  Bates,  SFM.  Both  of 
these  Canadian  missionaries  are  now 
living  on  the  island  of  St.  Lucia,  the 
most  recent  mission  accepted  by  our 
Society.  Bishop  Turner  is  the  pastor 
of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  parish,  and  Fr. 
Bates  is  his  assistant. 

Neither  of  these  two  men,  I’m  sure, 
would  pretend  that  the  beauty  of  their 
island  mission  or  its  tropical  climate 
are  among  the  great  hardships  they 
have  accepted  for  the  glory  of  God. 
And  while  it  may  be  difficult  for  us  to 
imagine  that  anything  tropical  could  be 
a hardship,  this  is  likely  not  the  first 
time  we  have  been  wrong. 

In  their  efforts  to  bring  to  the 
people  of  St.  Lucia  a full  Christian 
life,  these  missionaries  must  certainly 
face  many  problems  that  can’t  be  dis- 
solved in  the  beautiful,  crystal-clear 
waters  of  their  Caribbean  beaches.  But 
we  will  have  to  leave  it  to  them  to  tell 
us  of  the  nature  of  their  work  and  the 
problems  it  involves.  Here  in  their 
chilly  homeland,  we  can  only  get  a 
general  idea  of  St.  Lucia  and  its  way 
of  life.  But  even  that  is  interesting. 

St.  Lucia  is  one  of  the  Windward 
Islands.  These  islands  are  really  just 
the  visible  peaks  of  a rocky  under- 


water ridge  that  keeps  the  Caribbean 
Sea  from  spilling  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  But  they  are  beautiful;  and 
most  of  them  are  quite  small.  St. 
Lucia  itself  is  only  thirty  miles  long, 
and  about  half  that  wide.  Its  moun- 
tains, tropical  vegetation  and  beautiful 
beaches  make  it  a little  paradise. 

While  there  are  still  many  roadless 
forests  on  the  island,  great  improve- 
ments within  the  last  five  years  have 
made  it  much  easier  to  drive  around. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  over  one  third  of 
the  grants  received  during  the  past 
four  years  from  Colonial  Development 
and  Welfare  funds  has  been  spent  on 
road  improvement.  There  are  now 
378  miles  of  road  in  St.  Lucia,  and 
111  of  them  are  surfaced  with  bitu- 
men, making  them  first-class.  The  old 
mule  trails  into  the  interior  were 
exciting,  and  I suppose  a man  could 
even  develop  a certain  affection  for 
the  mule,  but  you  can’t  stop  progress, 
and  although  the  pace  in  St.  Lucia  is 
still  quite  relaxed,  it  looks  as  though 
the  automobile  is  there  to  stay. 

There  have  also  been  great  im- 
provements made  in  St.  Lucia’s  hous- 
ing situation.  Ten  years  ago,  the 
capital  city  of  Castries  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  a fire.  In  any- 
body’s language  that  is  a catastrophe, 
but  in  this  case  it  did  have  at  least  one 
built-in  blessing:  It  gave  the  town 
planners  a chance  to  redesign  the  whole 
community.  The  same  thing  was  true 
in  the  smaller  town  of  Soufriere,  when 
it  went  up  in  flames  just  two  years 
after  the  Castries’  fire.  In  both  cases, 
the  housing  department  replaced  many 
of  the  rather  dilapidated  old  buildings 
with  new,  clean  and  more  modern 
homes. 
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Public  health  has  also  received  its 
share  of  attention  in  recent  years.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  in  the  past  twenty 
years,  government  expenses  for  public 
health  have  increased  sixfold.  As  a 
result,  several  new  hospitals  and  health 
centres  have  been  opened,  and  most 
sicknesses  are  now  being  properly  con- 
trolled. There  has  been  a striking  fall, 
for  example,  in  the  number  of  malaria 
cases. 

The  economy  of  St.  Lucia  depends 
on  its  agriculture.  At  one  time,  sugar 
was  the  main  export  crop,  and  a cer- 
tain amount  of  it  was  used  locally  in 
the  manufacture  of  rum.  But  in  recent 
years,  many  farmers  are  turning  to 
coconuts  and  bananas.  Today,  banana 
buying  sheds  are  commonly  seen  along 
the  main  roads,  and  on  the  wharf  at 
Castries  there  is  a large  grading  and 
wrapping  shed  where  the  bunches  of 
bananas  are  prepared  for  shipment. 

Coconut  growing  is  popular  with 
estate  owners  and  small  farmers  alike, 
and  it  gives  rise  to  a valuable  local 
industry  in  the  preparation  of  coconut 
oil.  The  local  department  of  agricul- 
ture is  also  'busy  propagating  improved 
strains  of  cacao  for  distribution  to 
small  farmers  in  order  to  encourage 
the  development  of  this  valuable  crop. 
And  finally,  the  department  of  agri- 
culture provides  coffee  plants  for  those 
interested  in  developing  a new  industry. 

St.  Lucia  is  a mountainous  island. 
They  are  not  rocky  mountains,  and 
they  have  no  snow  on  them;  in  fact, 
some  people  think  their  unchanging 
green  colour  is  slightly  montonous.  But 
that  green  colour  is  created  by  the 
millions  of  trees  which  cover  the 
mountains,  and  those  trees  produce  a 


variety  of  timbers  valuable  to  the 
economy  of  the  island.  In  recent  years, 
the  forestry  department  has  carefully 
studied  the  different  kinds  of  trees  in 
St.  Lucia,  grading  their  strength,  dur- 
ability and  decorative  qualities.  The 
result  is  that  local  builders,  knowing 
these  facts,  can  now  use  a much  greater 
variety  of  local  timber  in  their  work. 
The  government  timber  store  at 
Castries  encourages  this  by  having 
stocks  of  graded  and  seasoned  timber 
available.  The  local  timber  market  is 
naturally  increased  as  a result,  and  a 
valuable  export  trade  is  gradually  being 
built  up. 

The  local  names  for  some  of  these 
timbers  are  interesting,  and  they  sug- 
gest that  somewhere  in  the  past,  there 
may  be  a story  behind  each  of  them. 
For  example:  breaknail,  sweetwood, 
bastard  shoemaker’s  bark,  and  horse- 
flesh mahogany. 

The  total  population  of  St.  Lucia  is 
about  96,000,  and  about  91%  of  the 
people  are  Catholic.  There  are  twenty- 
one  French  priests  there,  and  as  long 
as  the  island  was  a French  possession, 
there  seemed  no  point  in  sending 
English-speaking  priests  to  help  them. 
But  in  1803,  St.  Lucia  became  a 
British  possession,  and  English  the 
official  language.  Consequently,  the 
need  for  English-speaking  priests  has 
increased  steadily  since.  This  explains 
the  decision  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  to  send  priests  to  work 
there.  Our  priests  are  responsible  for 
about  3,000  English-speaking  people, 
and  they  are  now  building  a church 
for  these  parishioners. 

Please  keep  the  priests  and  the 
people  in  your  prayers.  Even  the 
tropics  has  its  problems.  B9 
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A 

THOUGHT 
FOR 
ARTISTS 
O F 

CATECHISMS 

Robert-  Hymus,  SFM 


/^atechetics  is  a science  of  teaching 
^ religious  and  moral  truths.  On  the 
market  are  thousands  of  illustrated 
books  for  the  instruction  of  children 
and  in  many  cases  for  adults  too. 

It  is  well  for  the  editor  or  person 
interested  in  producing  the  illustrated 
catechism  to  pay  attention  not  only  to 
the  lesson  taught  by  the  printed  word, 
but  also  to  the  illustration.  There  are 
several  multicoloured  attractive  book- 
lets appearing  in  Latin  America  which 
are  prepared  along  the  latest  peda- 
gogical lines  as  far  as  the  text  is  con- 
cerned. The  illustrations  in  many  many 
instances  are  most  attractive  to  look  at 
but  impair  or  destroy  the  meaning  of 
the  text. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  An  illus- 
tration shows  two  little  girls.  One  is 
dressed  in  a beautiful  dress  and  the 
other  is  poorly  dressed  according  to 
North  American  standards  — or  ac- 
cording to  better-class  standards.  The 


lesson  is  on  envy.  The  poorer  clad 
girl  is  looking  with  envy  at  the  other. 
And  yet  in  about  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  Latin  American  audience  the 
poorer  clad  girl  has  far  better  clothes 
and  shoes  than  the  girl  reader.  The 
half-naked  child  masses  of  the  under- 
developed nations  would  be  envious  of 
the  poorly  clad  girl  of  the  illustration. 

Again,  an  illustration  supports  the 
doctrine  of  extreme  unction,  and  shows 
the  priest  anointing  the  dying  person. 
The  doctrine  is  wonderful  — but  the 
sick  person  is  comfortably  propped  in 
a nice  bed,  with  bed  covers,  and  is 
surrounded  by  nicely  dressed  members 
of  the  family.  The  sight  is  rare  for 
most  anointings  in  Latin  America,  and 
it  creates  the  impression  that  only  the 
rich  do  such  things. 

Another  illustration  of  home  or 
family  life  shows  well-dressed  parents 
and  children  saying  their  rosary  in  a 
well-furnished  home.  The  natural  desire 
is  to  have  clothes  and  a home  like  the 
one  illustrated,  and  this  completely  con- 
ceals the  suggested  dignity  of  a simple 
family  around  a simple  altar,  saying 
their  rosary  with  hopeful,  happy  but 
poor  faces. 

I do  not  mean  that  repulsive  illus- 
trations should  be  used.  Rather,  illus- 
trations of  homes  as  they  are,  but  with 
repaired  furniture,  mended  clothes  and 
clean  faces.  The  circumstances  should 
fit  the  audience.  Now  that  attention 
has  been  attracted  to  the  Church  in 
underdeveloped  countries,  catechetical 
booklets  should  be  prepared  to  retain 
and  develop  it  among  the  masses.  This 
means  that  the  responsible  parties 
should  know  the  area  where  the  book 
will  be  sold,  and  should  produce  it 
accordingly.  H 
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Shortly  before  he  died  on  March  29, 
Fr.  Harold  Murphy,  SFM,  Kingston, 
Ont.,  submitted  this  article  for  publica- 
tion. In  it  he  recalls  an  incident  from 
the  twelve  years  he  worked  in  China  as 
a missionary. 


I Remember 

TVThen  Japanese  troops  invaded  our  Lishui  diocese  in  China  in  the 
W early  forties,  most  of  our  priests  and  nuns  eventually  found  their 
way  to  Lungchuan  — a safe  haven.  Striking  out  at  dawn  one  morning 
for  Sungyang,  Fr.  Leonard  Hudswell  and  I made  a serious  mistake  by 
heading  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  were  on  bicycles,  and  had  ridden 
for  several  hours  before  refugees  convinced  us  that  not  only  were  enemy 
troops  moving  behind  us  in  Lishui,  but  they  were  coming  towards  us 
from  Sungyang.  We  decided  to  cross  the  mountains  on  our  left  and  make 
for  Lungchuan.  As  we  crossed  a river  we  were  fired  on  by  Chinese 
troops  who  forced  us  to  strip  off  our  clothes  for  fear  that  our  white  shirts 
might  signal  Japanese  planes.  Planes  did  machine-gun  us,  but  we  arrived 
in  the  mountains,  carrying  our  bikes.  Many  times  Father  Hudswell, 
ahead,  had  to  come  back  and  help  me.  I would  not  have  made  it  but 
for  him. 

It  was  mid-afternoon,  and  in  the  tropical  heat,  we  tried  to  ride  our 
bicycles  but  soon  found  ourselves  falling  off  from  exhaustion.  At  twilight, 
we  were  pushing  our  bikes  as  we  approached  Yung  Ho,  a halfway  stop 
from  Lishui  to  Lungchuan.  Here  we  sought  out  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Keil,  German  Lutheran  ministers. 

We  were  received  with  the  fulness  of  charity  and  love,  and  I distinctly 
remember  being  fed  hot  soup  while  Mrs.  Keil  bathed  my  feet.  It  was  a 
case  of  German  Lutherans  treating  Canadian  Catholic  priests  — enemies 
of  their  country  at  that  time  — as  if  we  were  their  own  children.  The 
next  morning,  after  a hot  breakfast,  Mrs.  Keil  filled  our  pockets  with 
pears  to  sustain  us  through  the  second  half  of  our  journey.  After  twenty 
years,  the  Keils  are  now  in  East  Germany,  and  are  constantly  the  object 
of  my  thoughts  at  Mass.  ■ 
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MEET  THE  MISSIONARY  McNAMEE'S 


(Front  Row-  I.  to  r.)  Susan,  Elizabeth,  Mary. 

(Back  Row,  I.  to  r.)  Mrs.  Francis  McNamee,  Margaret,  Carolyn,  Bernard, 
Mark  Anthony  and  Mr.  Francis  McNamee  — from  St.  Catharines, 
Ontario. 


The  McNamee  children,  from  their  allowances  last  month,  saved 
$4.00  for  the  missions.  They  sent  it  to  us  in  the  envelope  from 
their  Scarboro  calendar.  And  if  any  of  you  think  you  can  beat 
that  record,  just  try  it.  (P.S.  Please  put  your  name  and  address 
on  each  envelope.) 


JULY-AUGUST  1905 


NOW  YOU 
CAN  VISIT 
THE  MISSIONS! 

See  Japan  and  visit 
Scar  boro's  Missions 

there 


All  of  this  can  be  arranged  for  you  by 

THE  SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY  and 
AIRLINES  ^ 

in  a three-week  tour  planned  for  October,  1965 

Besides  visiting  Scarboro's  missions,  you  will  also  see  Japan’s  historic 
cities,  Buddhist  temples,  national  parks  and  the  Inland  Sea.  And  your  tour 
guide  will  be  one  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers. 

For  more  information,  clip  this  coupon  and  mail  it  to: 

Fr.  Harold  Oxley,  SFM,  Box  100,  Station  G,  Toronto. 


Dear  Father  Oxley, 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  your  tour  of  Scarboro's  Japanese  missions. 

Name:  

Street  and  Number: 

City:  
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EDITORIAL 


Twentieth-Century  Shoe  Laces 


T must  be  getting  old.  I can  remember  the  way  we  used  to  buy  shoe 

laces  in  the  “olden  days.”  It  was  so  simple.  You’d  go  into  the  shoe 
repair  store,  ask  for  shoe  laces,  pay  a nickle  and  walk  out  with  a pair  that 
would  last  about  six  months. 

The  other  day  I tried  that.  I asked  for  shoe  laces.  The  man  said, 
“How  long?”  I didn’t  know,  so  he  looked  at  my  shoes  and  said  “18 
inches.”  Fine.  Then  he  asked,  “Do  you  want  them  round  or  flat?”  Well, 
since  the  holes  were  round,  I said  “Round.”  O.K.  “Do  you  want  them 
waxed  or  plain?”  “What’s  the  difference?”  “Ten  cents.  The  waxed  are 
twenty  cents;  the  plain  ones  are  a dime.”  I asked  for  a pair  of  each.  I 
suppose  if  I hadn’t  been  dressed  entirely  in  black,  he  would  have  asked 
what  colour  I wanted.  But  as  it  was,  he  let  me  go  with  no  further 
questions. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  this  is  the  age  of  specialization.  And  we 
see  it  in  our  work  too  — in  the  training  of  our  students  and  in  the  work 
of  our  priests.  In  fact,  one  of  the  few  things  that  hasn’t  changed  in  our 
work  seems  to  be  our  fund-raising  program.  Ours  is  a simple  old- 
fashioned  approach;  it’s  called  begging.  We’ve  being  doing  it  since  our 
Society  was  founded  almost  fifty  years  ago.  For  some  reason,  lay  people 
are  called  shiftless  when  they  beg,  but  religious  are  called  virtuous.  I 
wonder  why? 

Maybe  it’s  because  some  beggars  could  perhaps  get  jobs  if  they  tried, 
whereas  we  already  have  a job,  but  it  is  sometimes  a non-paying  one. 
And  what  kind  of  a boss  must  we  have  if  he  won’t  pay  for  our  work? 
Well,  we  have  two  bosses:  God  is  one,  and  He  will  pay,  but  most  often 
He  pays  later.  He  leaves  the  running  expenses  of  our  work  to  another 
boss  — you.  We  work  for  you.  We  represent  you  in  bringing  Christian- 
ity to  people  who  don’t  have  it.  So  when  we  ask  you  for  money,  we  are 
not  asking  for  a handout;  we  are  asking  for  our  salary.  We  need  it  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  a job  we  are  obliged  to  do. 

Now  that  I think  of  it,  maybe  we  shouldn’t  even  call  it  begging.  It’s 
not  really.  It’s  more  like  submitting  an  expense  account.  What  do  you 
say,  boss?  H 
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Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


FROM  THE 
CORNER 
OF  THE 
HALL 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


Fr.  Bill  McNabb,  SFM,  in  a familiar  pose. 


'THERE  are  certain  sights  or  sounds 
associated  with  certain  of  the 
parishes  here;  certain  fixtures  that  all  the 
priests  have  come  to  regard  as  insepa- 
rable from  certain  places.  In  the  accom- 
panying picture,  one  of  the  nice  features 
of  Azua  parish  is  shown  — Fr.  Bill 
McNabb,  SFM.  at  his  desk  in  the  corner 
of  the  main  hall.  Not  that  you  will  find 
him  there  all  the  time;  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  a rabid  campo  man,  spending  much 
of  his  time  in  little  desert  settlements 
(campos),  or  up  in  Peralta,  where  he  has 
constructed  one  of  his  very  large 
chapels.  He  has  been  trying  for  some 
time  to  acquire  a house  to  use  as  a 
rectory,  for  Peralta  is  now  big  enough 
to  be  a parish. 

Father  McNabb,  as  I mentioned,  is  a 
great  campo  man,  keeping  a schedule 
and  a pace  that  bewilders  many  a 
younger  man.  But  at  night,  after  all 
hands  have  called  it  a day,  his  old  mill  in 
the  corner  is  heard  clicking  away,  filling 
out  marriage  forms,  like  as  not,  for  his 
intrepid  forays  through  the  thorns  of  the 


desert  country  find  many  a poor  couple 
unmarried.  A trip  through  by  Fr. 
McNabb  and  the  next  visitor  finds  them 
married. 

There  is  always  a good  bit  of  joking 
between  Fr.  McNabb  and  the  neighbor- 
ing priest  as  to  who  does  the  most 
marriages.  I don’t  know  how  the  tally 
stands  at  present,  but  the  last  I heard  he 
was  admittedly  fishing  up  more  fish.  The 
competition  had  to  console  itself  that  it 
had  the  far  greater  edge  in  baptisms. 

Younger  priests  dropping  in  at  Azua 
find  a real  fund  of  friendship  and  sound 
missionary  advice  in  this  little  comer  of 
the  main  hall.  0 

And  from  Fr.  Bill  McNabb,  in  his 
corner  of  the  main  hall,  your  editor 
recently  received  this  letter: 

Dear  Father  Oxley, 

Here  is  a story  — for  what  it  is  worth: 

Few  people  build  a chapel  and  then 
have  themselves  baptized  and  married  in 
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it.  But  Cecilio  de  Leon  did,  in  this  parish 
of  Azua,  Santo  Domingo. 

It  happened  that  two  years  ago,  he 
decided  to  put  up  a small  chapel  near  his 
house.  It  was  to  be  for  the  public  in 
general,  but  for  his  family  in  particular. 
He  did  not  have  any  special  choice  for  a 
patron  saint,  to  give  the  chapel  a name, 
so  I asked  him  if  I could  celebrate  the 
feast  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  there 
each  year  on  December  1 2.  And  for  that 
purpose  I gave  him  a picture  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe. 

It  happened  that  the  first  time  I went 
to  celebrate  Mass  and  to  baptize  in  that 
country  mission,  I discovered  that  our 
good  friend  Cecilio  was  not  even  a 
Christian,  as  he  lacked  the  sacrament  of 
baptism.  So  my  first  work  was  to  baptize 
him.  He  wanted  to  get  married  also,  and 
it  turned  out  that  the  woman  whom  he 
wished  to  marry  was  not  baptized  either. 
So  we  had  the  two  baptisms,  then  blessed 
their  marriage  and  left  them  to  live 
happily  ever  after. 

And  now  will  you  answer  me  this 
question?  Would  you  say  the  faith  is 
strong  or  weak  in  this  parish?  It  is  a 
question  I frequently  ask  myself  because 
of  incidents  like  this.  It  would  seem  that 
the  faith  is  strong  if  one  considers  that  a 
man  builds  a chapel  in  God’s  honour 
even  before  he  is  baptized.  But  it  might 
also  seem  to  be  weak  in  that  Cecilio’s 
parents  let  him  reach  manhood  without 
receiving  the  one  sacrament  necessary 
for  making  him  God’s  child. 

Anyhow,  I know  you  will  pray  for 
him  and  his  neighbours,  that  the  chapel 
he  has  built  may  serve  to  build  up  the 
faith  in  that  little  village  called  Guana- 
bana. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  H.  McNabb,  SFM 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


Scholarships  are  requested  by  Fr.  Joe 
Curcio  for  a school  for  poor  children. 
Yearly  tuition  is  $20.  Two  dollars  a 
month  for  ten  months  would  do  it. 

Fr.  Quinn  is  starting  an  agricultural 
school  in  Padre  Las  Casas.  Any  dona- 
tion to  help  maintain  it  would  be 
welcomed. 

A truck  is  needed  for  the  mission  of  Ita- 
coatiara,  Brazil.  The  total  cost  is  $3,000, 
but  naturally,  any  contribution  you  might 
make  towards  it  would  be  a genuine  help. 

Fr.  Des  Roches  in  British  Guiana  re- 
quires a Catechestical  Centre.  The  cost 
of  construction  is  $500. 

A cardiograph  (portable  type)  is  needed 
for  St.  Vincent.  Any  doctor  or  hospital 
interested  in  supplying  this  equipment 
please  contact  Dr.  Khalique  Baksh, 
M.D.,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies.  Local 
electric  power  is  220  volts. 

Food,  clothing  and  medicine  are  needed 
by  many  people  in  Santo  Domingo, 
following  the  recent  fighting  there. 
Please  send  whatever  financial  help  you 
can  to  our  Scarboro  address. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


THE  MIGHTY  MISSISSIPPI 


May  the  2nd  of  this  year,  I was  assigned  to  preach  in  Iowa  along  with  Fathers 
Donovan,  Mungham  and  O’Toole.  Our  route  took  us  directly  through  the  flood 
areas  between  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Iowa  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  night  we  left  Toronto,  the  sixth  game  of  the  Stanley  Cup  series  was  being 
played,  and  all  of  us  were  keenly  interested  in  the  results.  Another  cause  for  our 
concern,  was  the  revolt  and  the  shootings  that  were  taking  place  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

No  matter  how  world-shaking  the  latter  two  events  might  seem,  we  were  more 
concerned  about  our  safety  as  we  approached  the  point  of  crossing  in  the  city  of 
Moline.  All  reports  thus  far  had  indicated  that  conditions  were  very  serious,  and  so 
it  was  with  a certain  amount  of  anxiety  that  we  gazed  on  the  scene  of  the  floods. 
Luckily  for  us,  the  bridge  at  Moline  was  built  high  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
withstand  even  this,  the  worst  flood  in  modern  times. 

We  heard  that  when  the  peak  floods  came,  all  of  the  city’s  teenagers  pitched  in 
and  voluntarily  filled  sand  bags  until  they  had  to  stop  from  exhaustion.  Their  efforts 
saved  the  main  business  section  from  basement  flooding.  In  other  places  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  such  a measure  would  have  been  useless  because  of  the  lower  type 
of  land. 

The  generosity  of  these  young  people,  so  highly  praised  at  the  time,  was  given  as 
proof  that  our  young  people  are  capable  of  rising  to  the  occasion  when  an  emergency 
takes  place.  On  the  Foreign  Missions  too,  a continuing  emergency  is  taking  place, 
and  only  you  can  solve  it.  Young  men  and  young  women  are  offering  themselves  in  a 
total  way  to  the  service  and  the  glory  of  God.  How  about  you?  H 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to  ; 

VOCATION  CLUB, 

NAME  

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

ADDRESS  

Scarboro,  Ont. 

GRADE AGE 
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BRITISH  GUIANA’S 
NON-CHRISTIANS 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


TTRITISH  GUIANA,  from  its  north- 
ern  coastline  to  its  southern  jungle 
boundary  is  about  350  miles  deep.  Any 
attempt  to  explore  the  final  330  miles  is 
time-consuming,  costly  and  almost  im- 
possible. It  means  struggling  upstream 
for  that  distance  on  any  one  of  B.G.’s 
four  giant  rivers,  or  chartering  a plane  to 
fly  over  the  jungle  and  mountains  to  the 
inland  plains  (The  Rupununi  Savannas). 
Visitors  who  are  short  of  time,  money,  or 
both  usually  skip  the  interior  of  B.G., 
although  those  who  have  made  the  trip 
speak  of  its  tropical  beauty  and  the 
fascinating  tribes  of  Indians  living  there. 

The  customary  tourist  exploration  of 
B.G.  is  limited  to  a tour  of  the  coastal 
plain  (about  20  miles  deep)  and  few 
variations  are  possible  in  arranging  the 
itinerary — There  is  only  one  road,  and 
all  the  cities,  towns  and  villages  are  on  it. 
If  you  arrive  at  Georgetown  (as  you 
must),  then  you  must  sooner  or  later 
drive  east  to  visit  the  Berbice  section. 
And  driving  in  that  direction,  you  must 
eventually  come  to  Springlands,  where 
you  must  stop  because  it  is  the  end  of  the 
line.  Actually,  the  road  continues  for  a 
few  more  miles  to  the  Corentyne  River, 
which  separates  B.G.  from  Dutch 
Guiana,  but  there  is  so  little  beyond 
Springlands  that  unless  you  carry  a 
fishing  pole  on  your  shoulder,  you  feel 
rather  foolish  driving  in  that  direction. 
Every  stray  dog  you  pass  on  the  road 
looks  at  you  as  much  as  to  say,  “Where 
in  the  world  are  you  going?” 

In  Springlands,  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
operate  St.  Joachim’s  parish,  where  Fr. 
Raymond  McCarthy,  SFM,  of  Lan- 
caster, N.B.  is  pastor.  Fr.  Ray  is  alone 
there,  and  besides  caring  for  St. 
Joachim’s,  he  also  tries  to  service  St. 
Ann’s  mission  at  Number  66  Village  and 
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the  mission  at  Siparuta,  which  is  about 
thirty  miles  up  the  Corentyne  River. 

There  is  little  to  distinguish  Spring- 
lands  from  any  other  town  in  B.G.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  sea  wall 
which  keeps  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from 
flooding  it,  and  on  the  south  by  sugar 
fields  and  then  swampy  plains  that  lead 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Amazon  jungle. 

Springlands  is  predominantly  East 
Indian  in  its  population,  like  most  other 
rural  communities  in  B.G.  The  evidence 
of  East  Indian  culture  is  immediately 
apparent  in  the  architecture  of  its  houses 
and  in  the  dress  of  many  of  the  people. 
But  in  Springland’s  case,  the  East  Indian 
influence  is  further  emphasized  by  the 
impressive  Moslem  mosque  situated  at 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  town.  Its  four 
towering  minarets  make  it  stand  out  — 
at  least  to  a visiting  Canadian  who  may 
never  have  seen  one  before.  But  it’s  just 
possible  that  to  the  East  Indian  resident 
of  Springlands,  St.  Joachim’s  Catholic 
Church  at  the  other  end  of  town  is 
stranger  and  more  conspicuous  than  the 
mosque,  since  it  represents  a religion  he 
knows  very  little  about. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  Moslem 
mosque  and  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Springlands  parallel  the  positions  in  B.G. 
of  the  religions  they  symbolize.  A single 
road  stretches  between  the  mosque  and 
the  church.  Along  that  road,  people  live, 
work,  enjoy  themselves,  suffer  and  die, 
thinking  very  little  of  either  the  church 
or  the  mosque  because  neither  Chris- 
tianity nor  Islam  has  completely  pene- 
trated the  daily  life  of  the  people  — 
although  Islam  has  come  much  closer  to 
it  than  Christianity. 

Either  a Moslem  or  a Christian  can 
walk  the  length  of  that  road  to  either  of 
those  houses  of  worship,  without  being 


hindered  or  questioned.  In  fact,  he  will 
be  greeted  courteously  at  every  step  of 
the  way.  But  few  of  the  Moslems  get  as 
far  as  the  church,  and  fewer  Christians 
make  it  to  the  mosque.  Neither  is  that 
interested  in  the  religion  of  the  other. 

For  our  Catholic  readers,  it  may  seem 
to  be  a blessing  that  few  of  B.G.’s 
Christians  are  attracted  to  Moslem 
mosques,  but  it  is  not  a blessing  that  the 
split  between  Moslems  and  Christians 
has  become  so  wide  — not  bitter,  but 
wide.  These  people  live  and  work  to- 
gether, and  unless  they  can  understand 
each  other’s  religious  attitudes,  they  can 
never  help  each  other  to  find  their 
happiness  in  the  truth. 

The  Springlands’  mosque  we  have 
been  speaking  about  represents  only  one 
of  B.G.’s  major  non-Christian  religions 
— Moslemism  (or  Islam).  The  other  one, 
also  an  East  Indian  religion,  is  Hinduism, 
and  Hindu  temples  are  as  common  as 
Moslem  mosques  in  B.G. 

The  beliefs  and  practices  of  Moslems 
are  based  upon  their  conviction  that 
“there  is  no  other  God  but  the  true  God 
(Allah),  and  Mohammed  is  His  prophet.” 
Mohammed,  who  lived  in  the  sixth 
century  A.D.,  is  said  to  have  interpreted 
the  will  of  Allah  clearly  and  finally.  Even 
though  the  Koran,  the  sacred  text  of  the 
Moslems,  lists  other  notable  prophets, 
including  Abraham,  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
Angel  Gabriel,  these  are  always  con- 
sidered to  be  lower  than  Allah  and 
Mohammed. 

The  Moslem  is  expected  to  worship 
God  (Allah)  through  fasting,  prayer, 
alms  giving  and,  if  possible,  a pilgrimage 
to  Mecca.  The  most  notable  annual 
Moslem  fast  occurs  during  the  month  of 
April,  and  it  is  called  Ramazan.  During 
it,  the  believers  are  supposed  to  abstain 
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Springlands,  B.G.,  is  a typical  East-lndian  village,  almost  at  the  end  of  the  line. 


totally  from  such  things  as  eating,  drink- 
ing, embracing  and  smoking,  from  sun- 
rise until  sunset.  The  Koran  also  pre- 
scribes for  Moslems,  five  daily  periods  of 
prayers  and  several  ritual  ablutions.  At 
the  hours  for  these  prayers,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  see  Moslem  priests  praying  in 
the  mosque  with  any  of  their  people  who 
can  pray  there  with  them. 

The  alms  giving  prescribed  for  Mos- 
lems relates  to  five  things:  money,  cattle, 
grain,  fruit  and  merchandise,  if  any  of 
these  things  have  been  possessed  by  the 
believer  for  at  least  one  full  year.  Finally, 
the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  naturally  only 
a dream  for  most  Moslems,  especially 
those  in  B.G.,  but  since  it  promises  so 
many  great  blessings,  the  devout  believers 
still  entertain  the  faint  hope  that  someday 
they  may  be  privileged  to  make  it. 

Moslems  depict  Heaven  and  Hell  in 


graphic  terms,  somewhat  like  those  of 
medieval  Christian  accounts.  They  pic- 
ture Allah  as  a stern  taskmaster  who  can 
at  the  same  time  be  most  merciful,  espe- 
cially towards  sinners  who  do  good 
works  and  ask  for  mercy. 

Hinduism  is  much  less  clearly  defined 
than  Moslemism.  It  is  an  all-absorptive 
religion  that  has  survived  centuries  of 
crises  because  of  its  ability  to  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  religious  attitudes  of  all 
men.  It  can  satisfy  those  who  worship 
the  forces  of  nature,  believing  that  the 
Godhead  is  present  in  all  things  animate 
and  inanimate;  yet  for  those  who  want  to 
believe  in  one  supreme  being,  it  holds 
that  the  Godhead  is  manifest  in  human 
form,  notably  in  the  form  of  Krishna. 

Hinduism  does  not  rely  on  any  central 
authority  nor  on  a hierarchy;  it  does  not 
proceed  from  a direct  revelation  to  a 
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definite  historical  person,  and  it  has  not 
developed  a rigid  and  strict  moral  code. 
Hence  it  might  appear  to  be  rather  a 
conglomeration  of  different  religions. 

The  devout  Hindu  is  inward-looking, 
trying  to  improve  himself  by  doing  his 
duty  and  good  deeds  until  he  can  become 
free  from  all  strife  and  change,  and 
experience  the  bliss  of  nirvana  — non- 
being.  Hindus  will  spend  long  periods  in 
meditation  and  prayer,  and  in  their  daily 
lives  they  try  to  live  by  the  principle  of 
non-violence  to  men  and  beasts.  This  is 
not  always  possible,  but  it  remains  a 
Hindu  ideal. 

What  Hinduism  demands  of  each  man 
is  that  he  regard  with  understanding  the 
lower  forms  of  religion  as  expressed  by 
idols  and  images  of  God.  These  are 
tolerated  because  people  with  simple 
minds  need  them.  But  the  goal  must  be 


an  idea  of  God  that  is  far  greater,  and  a 
worship  more  purified.  Every  man  has 
the  right  to  choose  the  form  of  belief  and 
adoration  that  most  appeals  to  him.  Thus, 
Hinduism  is  not  really  a sect,  but  the 
brotherhood  of  all  those  who  accept  the 
kingdom  of  justice  and  who  pursue  the 
search  for  truth. 

Hinduism  itself  is  a true  and  sincere 
search  for  divine  truth,  but  it  is  held  back 
in  this  search  because  it  lacks  complete 
divine  revelation  Christians  cannot  but 
feel  a deep  sympathy  and  a profound 
admiration  for  Hindus  when  they  pray: 

“Lead  me  from  non-being  to  being; 
lead  me  from  darkness  to  light;  lead  me 
from  death  to  immortality.” 

The  major  obstacle  between  Christians 
and  Hindus  is  the  Hindu  belief  that  all 
religions  are  equal,  merely  different 
routes  along  which  man  can  make  his 


Scarboro's  St.  Joachim's  Church,  Springlands  — an  oddity  to  many  non-Christians. 
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pilgrimage  to  God.  The  Hindu  is  proud 
of  the  all-comprehensiveness  of  his 
religion,  and  he  feels  an  almost  instinctive 
aversion  for  any  “dogmatic”  religion. 
Besides,  conversion  to  another  religion, 
he  thinks,  is  due  to  the  failure  to  grasp 
the  full  meaning  of  one’s  own  religion. 
To  change  one’s  religion  is  to  be  unfaith- 
ful to  God,  and  indicates  a discontent 
with  the  state  in  which  one  has  been 
placed  by  Him. 

The  Hindu  believes  it  is  better  to  try 
to  become  a perfect  Hindu  or  a better 
Moslem  or  a better  Catholic  than  to  seek 
God  in  another  religion.  Yet  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  convinced  that  Hinduism  is 
the  highest  expression  of  truth,  and  the 
best  way  to  find  eternal  happiness. 

It  is  obvious  that  Hinduism  has  a firm 
grip  on  Hindus  of  every  degree  of 
culture.  The  strength  of  inherited  tradi- 
tions in  social  life,  and  national  pride  in 
their  philosophical  and  spiritual  treasury, 
are  proof  of  this  bond  that  keeps  Hindu- 
ism so  much  alive.  Compared  with  the 
vast  and  ancient  cultural  and  spiritual 
riches  of  their  religion,  to  their  minds, 
Christianity  seems  very  destitute,  espe- 
cially since  the  culture  of  the  West 
appears  to  be  crumbling  under  the  strain 
of  present-day  materialism  and  tech- 
nology. 

Very  few  Hindus  or  Moslems  have 
any  concrete  knowledge  of  Christianity, 
and  its  foreign  veneer  repels  them.  Its 
forms  of  expression,  its  art,  its  worship 
have  no  place  in  their  cultural  back- 
ground, and  historically  it  has  a long 
association  with  alien  powers.  In  B.G.  it 
is  also  known  to  have  been  the  religion  of 
the  White  colonizers  and  slave  traders. 

These  sad  facts  explain  in  part  why 
Christianity  has  not  entered  into  the 
fiber  of  East  Indian  life.  Its  contribution 


to  Indian  thought  and  way  of  life  has 
been  negligible.  Christianity,  at  least  in 
the  major  cities  of  India,  has  been  com- 
pared to  a European  club,  a comfortable 
reservation  where  mock  occidentals 
ignore  the  inheritance  of  their  ancestors. 
It  is  only  natural  that  B.G.’s  East  Indians 
should  inherit  some  of  these  attitudes. 

However,  it  must  be  repeated  that  in 
B.G.,  while  non-Christians  are  not  fasci- 
nated by  the  appeal  of  Christianity, 
neither  are  they  repelled  by  any  bitter 
prejudice.  Their  attitude  is  generally  one 
of  indifference  — which  is  to  their  credit, 
considering  the  sufferings  they  endured 
under  White,  Christian  estate  overseers. 
The  operation  of  God’s  Providence  is 
always  impossible  to  predict,  but  it  could 
be  that  the  example  of  B.G.’s  present-day 
Catholics,  and  the  patient  perseverance 
of  the  missionaries  might  yet  bring  the 
spiritually  and  culturally  rich  East  Indian 
people  into  Christ’s  Church.  ■ 


BIG  FISH  STORY 

It  came  from  the  sea  — a dead  whale! 
Judging  from  its  condition,  and  the  bad 
odor  it  is  inflicting  on  the  community,  it 
has  been  dead  some  time.  The  problem 
is,  how  to  get  rid  of  it  — it’s  so  big. 
Authorities  from  the  Health  Department, 
the  Sanitary  Department,  and  even  the 
Public  Works  Department,  here  in  St. 
Vincent,  have  been  up  to  view  the 
monster.  Two  days  ago  a group  of  men 
offered  to  dispose  of  it  for  the  sum  of 
$400.00!  To  date  they  have  not  been 
too  successful;  they  don’t  know  how  or 
where  to  begin.  The  Public  Works  De- 
partment is  going  to  send  up  a bulldozer 
to  try  to  move  it.  B 

R.  Robert-s,  SFM 
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His  Excellency,  Bishop  Justin  Field, 
bishop  of  Barbados,  arrived  at  our  Scar- 
boro  Motherhouse  with  Fr.  Roland 
Roberts,  from  St.  Vincent.  Both  were 
semi-invalids.  The  bishop  needed  surgery 
on  his  foot,  and  Fr.  Roberts  needed 
therapy  to  help  him  recover  from  a 
fractured  heel.  ■ 

St.  Vincent  — Well  we  finally  did  it 
— by  the  time  you  read  this,  the  Sandy 
Bay  Church  will  be  in  use.  It’s  almost 
ready  now.  Looks  mighty  nice  too.  No 
date  is  set  yet  for  the  blessing,  for  of 
course  it  can’t  be  blessed  until  it  is 
finished.  When  it  is  finished  depends  on 
when  our  plastic-coated  wire  mesh 
arrives  from  England.  The  side  walls  of 
the  church  are  solid  only  for  a height  of 
three  feet,  the  remaining  space  will  be 
filled  in  with  plastic-coated  wire  mesh. 
This  type  of  construction  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  build  a lower  church  and  still  be 
assured  of  ample  air  circulation  — an 
absolute  need  in  the  tropics.  B 

Our  priests  report  from  Brazil  that  the 
five  St.  Joseph  Sisters  from  Peterboro 
have  arrived  in  Belem,  Brazil,  and  are 
now  studying  the  language  there  before 
moving  further  up  the  Amazon  to  work 
with  our  priests  in  Itacoatiara.  In  Itacoa- 
tiara,  they  will  operate  a fifteen-bed  hos- 
pital, which  was  built  years  ago,  but  was 
never  opened  because  of  lack  of 
personnel.  B 


(AIF) — The  January  issue  of  Kosei- 
shimbun,  the  official  organ  of  one  of 
Japan’s  most  flourishing  and  friendly 
new  Buddhist  sects,  the  Risshokoseikai, 
contains  a full-page  account  of  Christian 
efforts  for  unity  and  especially  of  the 
Holy  Father’s  meeting  with  Patriarch 
Athenagoras  of  Constantinople  in 
Jersusalem  last  year. 

This  special  issue  of  the  newspaper 
explains  that  the  1965  program  of  the 
Risshokoseikai  is  “interfaith  collabora- 
tion.” To  launch  this  drive,  a conference 
of  religionists  and  scholars  was  held  last 
November.  Father  J.  Spae,  Director  of 
the  Oriens  Institute  for  Religious 
Research,  who  was  invited  to  this 
meeting  to  represent  Catholicism,  spoke 
about  the  ecumenical  aims  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  and  especially  about  the 
new  Secretariat  for  non-Christians.  His 
suggestion  that  “Buddhists  might  like  to 
join  in  the  Unity  Octave,  praying  in  their 
own  way  that  we  Christians  be  always 
faithful  to  our  vocation  and  give  all  men 
the  example  of  charity  which  our 
Founder  said  should  be  our  distinctive 
mark”  aroused  considerable  interest 
among  those  present. 

A resolution  was  passed  to  invite  all 
the  members  of  the  various  religions  rep- 
resented at  the  conference  to  pray  for 
Christian  unity,  which  in  the  words  of 
one  of  the  participants,  “is  essential  if  we 
wish  to  get  an  accurate  idea  of 
Christianity.”  B 
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P A R I S H 
ROUTINE 


Joseph  Curcio,  SFM 


Fr.  Curcio  speaks  of  some 
of  the  projects  in  his 
parish  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 

Santo  Domingo 

PARISH  SCHOOLS 

During  the  last  half  of  1964,  we  tried 
to  concentrate  on  education,  not  only  on 
religious  education,  but  also  on  what  we 
believe  to  be  correlated  subjects,  espe- 
cially domestic  science,  hygiene  and  agri- 
cultural science.  There  surely  is  a correla- 
tion between  these  things  and  a man’s 
practice  of  his  religion. 

With  this  in  mind,  we,  the  priests  in 
this  parish  and  our  lay  workers,  mostly 
graduates  of  the  “Cursillo  de  Cristian- 
dad”,  made  a great  effort  to  finish  the 
primary-school  building.  Well  over  three 
thousand  dollars  were  raised  in  a few 
months,  through  dances,  bazaars  and 
appeals  to  local  institutions  and  busi- 
nesses. Desks  were  donated  by  the 
armed  forces,  and  the  Public  Works 
Department  gave  some  asphalt.  On 
August  23,  Archbishop  Beras  blessed  the 
school  building,  and  by  September  every- 
thing was  finished,  grounds  and  all. 


There  is  a serious  handicap  in  our 
Agricultural  Science  section.  Local 
people  have  been  able  to  teach  varied 
subjects  to  farmers  selected  from  the  dif- 
ferent farms  and  villages,  but  no  one  can 
teach  agricultural  science  itself.  Many 
letters,  telegrams  and  delegations  were 
sent  to  various  government  agencies, 
institutions,  organizations  and  schools  in 
an  effort  to  interest  them  in  our  school 
for  farmers.  The  only  success  we  had 
was  to  interest  (the  Office  for  Community 
Development,  which  has  American 
money,  to  cooperate  during  and  after 
each  short  course  for  farmers,  by 
donating  seeds,  insecticides,  etc.  Also, 
the  president  of  the  country  paid 
$250.00  for  one  course  of  one  week  for 
forty  farmers,  and  promised  to  give  the 
same  each  month  for  twelve  months.  But 
we  have  no  agronomist  who  can  teach 
agricultural  science.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  after  two  interviews  and 
some  communication,  promised  to  send 
one  as  soon  as  possible. 

A second  education  project  was  our 
school  for  stray  children.  When  it  was 
finally  organized,  we  had  some  200  chil- 
dren of  all  sizes  and  ages  attending.  They 
were  taught  reading,  writing  and  arith- 
metic and  we  gave  them  breakfast  each 
day,  also  some  medicine,  vitamins  and 
clothes.  Here,  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Conference  members  helped  a great  deal. 

Thirteen  sewing  machines  were 
acquired  through  the  Health  Department 
and  the  Town  Council.  The  sewing 
centre  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Community  Development  of 
our  town.  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
association  are  also  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Conference  members.  Some  of  the 
sewing  machines  are  to  be  given  to  the 
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domestic  science  section  of  our  parish 
schools  later  on,  and  the  Association  for 
Community  Development  has  suggested 
that  later  on,  the  rest  of  the  machines 
might  be  placed  in  country  districts  for 
girls  and  mothers  there.  This  plan  has  not 
been  developed  yet. 

YOUNG  CATHOLIC  STUDENTS 

This  is  a national  organization  of  high- 
school  students,  sponsored  by  the 
diocese.  We  had  great  success  with  it  in 
our  local  high  school.  Fr.  Arthur  Mac- 
Kinnon, SFM,  and  a certain  young 
student  worked  seriously  with  students 
they  had  carefully  selected. 

They  began  in  1962  with  about  four 
or  five  — enough  for  a cell.  Slowly 
very  slowly,  the  number  of  members 
grew.  Two  years  later,  there  were  thirty- 
five  members,  with  a few  sympathetic 
friends.  They  learned  by  themselves  and 
by  assisting  at  specially  prepared  courses 
in  other  towns  and  in  our  own  centre, 
how  to  organize,  to  talk  in  public,  to 
teach,  etc. 

Finally,  the  school  year  of  1964 
opened  last  September,  and  there  came 
the  task  of  voting  a new  student  council. 
Up  to  that  time,  the  student  council  had 
always  had  Communist  leanings,  and  it 
was  made  up  of  men  who  long  ago 
should  have  left  school.  Now  our  JEC 
candidates  opposed  them  — and  won! 
It  was  such  a triumph  that  the  JEC  mem- 
bers and  companions  began  to  sing  and 
shout  and  to  tease  the  “old  guard”  who 
had  always  managed  to  get  voted  in.  The 
defeated  students  became  so  angry  that 
they  tossed  the  voting  ballots  onto  the 
floor  and  shouted  accusations  of 
cheating. 


This  delighted  the  JEC  members  no 
end.  They  formed  a parade  and  marched 
openly  on  the  street,  arriving  at  our 
rectory  to  give  Fr.  MacKinnon  the  good 
news.  Fr.  MacKinnon,  no  less  enthused, 
loaded  the  jeep  with  the  young  men  and 
drove  around  the  park  several  times  in 
triumph,  risking,  it  must  be  noted,  the 
danger  of  running  into  a few  rocks  from 
the  opposition.  The  victory  meant  so 
much  to  them  and  to  us  that  that  night 
there  was  called  a meeting  of  our  lay 
workers  (married  and  single  men  and 
women) . These  are  the  Cursillistas. 

The  entire  body  of  the  JEC  members 
came  to  the  meeting,  and  when  they 
arrived  there  was  a welcome  of  joy  and 
triumph  such  as  I have  never  before  seen. 
The  young  men  were  really  honored, 
pleased  and  sincerely  gratified  to  see  that 
the  adults  were  aware  of  their  achieve- 
ment. There  were  words  of  fraternal 
friendship  and  encouragement  expressed 
that  night  that  were  really  impressive. 
The  JEC  membership  has  now  become 
quite  numerous  and  is  spreading  rapidly 
to  the  girls’  branch  and  to  the  upper 
grades  of  the  primary  school.  Parents 
have  expressed  their  great  satisfaction 
with  the  work  of  the  JEC  and  the 
spiritual  director,  Fr.  MacKinnon. 

Shortly  after  that,  we  were  saddened 
with  the  loss  of  Fr.  MacKinnon  from  the 
parish.  He  received  an  appointment  to 
Monte  Plata.  The  study  circles  which  he 
personally  attended  with  endless  visits  to 
the  homes  where  they  were  held,  planned 
a departure  feast  for  him.  And  of  course, 
the  JEC  was  also  in  on  it.  Everything 
was  arranged  without  my  knowledge 
until  just  a few  days  before  the  event.  It 
seemed  to  me,  as  I mentioned  to  them  on 
that  occasion,  a tribute  of  the  youth  of 
Ocoa  to  a good  priest.  ■ 
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THE  JAPANESE  LOVE  OF  NATURE 

Summary  of  an  article  by  Enrique  Rivero 

JAPAN  has  been  an  agricultural  feudal  days,  when  pre-eminence  was 
country  from  of  old.  Even  during  the  granted  to  warriors,  the  second  social 
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class  was  constituted  by  the  farmers. 

Because  the  Japanese  depended  for 
their  existence  on  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  they  were  attentive  to  the  natural 
phenomena  which  determine  the  abun- 
dance or  scarcity  of  the  crops.  The  sun, 
the  rains,  the  temperature,  the  clouds, 
the  rivers  were  different  benefactors  that 
could  easily  become  enemies  if  broken 
loose,  or  if  they  denied  their  help  to  weak 
mortals.  It  was  necessary  to  please  these 
mysterious  beings  on  whose  power  de- 
pended human  life.  In  this  way  the 
primitive  religion  of  Japan  appeared. 

Along  with  the  cult  of,  and  sympathy 
for  natural  beings,  there  existed  the 
belief  that  all  objects,  animals,  moun- 
tains, islands,  stars,  etc.  had  life  in  them. 
It  seems  the  Japanese  associated  the  con- 
cept of  God  with  the  forces  and  beings 


of  the  universe.  Gradually,  a kind  of 
pantheism  was  bom  — the  belief  that 
God  is  everything  and  everything  is  God. 
The  exact  classification  of  this  pantheism 
is  most  difficult,  because  there  did  not 
exist  a priestly  cast,  nor  a definite  priest- 
hood, and  the  word  kami,  used  to  desig- 
nate the  gods,  had  a very  vague 
meaning. 

From  olden  times,  a lurking  sentiment 
of  sadness  and  melancholy  can  be  dis- 
covered in  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese 
towards  nature.  The  fragile  beauty  of  the 
blossoming  cherry  tree,  the  quick  passing 
of  spring,  the  falling  of  the  reddened 
leaves  in  autumn,  the  succession  of  the 
seasons  through  the  year,  spoke  to  them 
of  impermanency. 

The  Japanese  legends  which  speak  of 
the  origins  of  their  gods  were  compiled 


The  Japanese  love  of  nature  shows  up  in  the  beauty  of  their  landscaped  gardens. 
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and  written  during  the  first  years  of  the 
eighth  century.  According  to  them,  the 
god  Izanagi  and  the  goddess  Izanami 
became  united,  and  from  that  union  were 
born  the  Japanese  Islands.  All  beings, 
animate  and  inanimate,  were  begotten  by 
the  gods.  In  this  way,  we  find  an  ex- 
planation for  the  idea  that  all  things 
possess  life,  and  also  for  the  sympathy 
and  affinity  that  the  Japanese  feel  towards 
the  natural  world. 

It  would  be  a mistake  to  believe  that 
this  attitude  is  very  rare  today,  and  that 
this  idea  has  faded  away,  being  old- 
fashioned  and  without  scientific  founda- 
tion. Many  people  today  have  the  same 
feelings.  In  order  to  prove  this,  I shall 
give  here  a few  examples  taken  from 
among  the  many  which  could  be  chosen. 

Some  time  ago,  strange  rumours  were 
spread  through  the  city  of  Yokkaichi 
about  a haunted  house  located  not  far 
from  our  residence.  According  to  them, 
during  the  night  a woman’s  voice  was 
heard  crying:  “Give  me  water  . . . give 
me  water.”  Naturally,  none  of  us  took 
the  least  interest  in  the  case.  One  day  I 
was  walking  by  the  house  in  question 
with  the  Director  of  Public  Works  of  a 
very  well  known  city  of  Japan.  He  was  a 
career  man  with  a good  education.  Our 
conversation  turned  towards  the  haunted 
house,  and  seeing  my  skeptical  attitude, 
the  director  said: 

“Formerly  there  was  a lake  in  the 
place  where  the  house  now  stands.  In 
order  to  build  the  house,  it  was  necessary 
to  fill  up  the  lake  with  dirt.  Don’t  you 
think  it  possible  that  the  soul  of  the  lake 
is  now  claiming  the  water  of  which  it 
was  deprived?” 

Another  recent  example:  Last  Christ- 
mas, an  intramural  Japanese  poetry 
contest  took  place  in  our  school.  A first- 


grade  lad  of  Chugakko  won  the  first  prize 
with  a composition  to  the  chimneys,  in 
which  he  imagined  them  to  be  living 
beings,  with  their  smoke  inviting  Santa 
Claus  to  descend  upon  earth.  The  teacher 
praised  in  a special  way  the  sensibility  of 
the  rewarded  boy  “because  he  could  dis- 
cover life  in  inanimate  beings,”  adding 
that  “such  a feeling  will  help  us  to  deal 
carefully  with  all  things  since  the  thought 
that  they  feel  as  we  do,  will  make  us 
avoid  the  temptation  to  misuse  them.” 

Recently  also,  I was  invited  to  attend 
a Japanese  oratorical  contest.  Eleven 
boys  and  girls  participated  in  it.  Among 
them,  five  youngsters  spoke  about  our 
duty  of  protecting  animals  and  being 
kind  to  them,  or  about  the  two  poor  dogs 
that  survived  after  being  abandoned  at 
the  South  Pole  — how  they  felt  in  that 
lonely  place,  and  so  on.  But  the  com- 
position which  startled  me  most  was  one 
in  which  a boy  sternly  criticized  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  kill  insects  under  the 
pretext  of  collecting  them. 

He  said,  “I  do  not  mean  that  killing 
insects  for  this  purpose  is  bad,  since 
there  is  a scientific  reason  to  do  it.  But 
even  then  we  should  do  it  with  a reverent 
heart,  imitating  that  great  scientist  who 
used  to  offer  a prayer  for  the  souls  of  the 
insects  he  killed  in  order  to  console 
them.” 

Another  example  is  that  custom  ob- 
served today  by  the  dressmakers,  who  on 
a definite  day  offer  special  prayers  for 
the  needles  broken  during  the  year.  Also 
there  is  the  custom  of  praying  for  broken 
dolls.  I remember  having  read  some 
years  ago  in  the  papers  that  the  police 
caught  some  tobacco  smugglers:  all  the 
cigarettes  found  in  their  possession  — 
which  amounted  to  several  millions  — 
were  destroyed.  And  special  services 
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In  Japan,  Shinto  shrines  are  frequently  built  in  settings  of  great  natural  beauty. 


were  held  to  console  their  “souls.”  Even 
today,  many  an  educated  and  cultured 
person  considers  all  beings  as  endowed 
with  life.  Needless  to  say,  many  farmers 
and  uneducated  people  think  the  same 
way.  Many,  for  example,  believe  that 
the  sun  is  a living  being,  a beneficient 
god,  worthy  of  our  worship. 

Over  the  centuries,  several  things  have 
served  to  intensify  this  Japanese  sym- 
pathy for  nature: 


The  Indian  philosophy,  and  Buddhism 
which  later  came  to  Japan  accentuated  it. 
Indian  philosophy  is  a kind  of  theology. 
The  god  Brahma  is  the  only  substance. 
Nothing  exists  outside  of  or  different 
from  him.  That  which  is  not  he  is  not 
reality,  but  a mere  illusion.  In  virtue  of 
this  illusion,  it  seems  to  us  that  multiple 
beings  exist  and  operate,  but  actually 
there  exists  only  one  being  — the  origin 
and  end  of  everything. 

When  in  the  sixth  century  B.C., 
Guatama  Buddha  appeared,  a new 
philosophy  sprung  up  — Buddhism  — 
which  afterwards  was  changed  into  a 
religion.  New  as  it  was,  and  with  many 
new  questions  and  solutions  to  the  old 
problems,  Buddhism  however  did  not 
differ  too  much  from  Brahmanism. 

According  to  Buddhism,  all  beings  are 
essentially  identical.  There  exists  only 
one  reality,  and  all  the  things  we  think 
we  see  are  just  different  manifestations  of 
the  “Absolute.”  Hence,  Buddhism 
concludes  that  all  souls  can  migrate  from 
one  being  to  another. 
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With  these  simple  data  before  our 
eyes,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  explain 
how  the  feeling  of  nature  in  the  Japanese 
became  stronger  and  stronger.  What  until 
the  arrival  of  Buddhism  had  been  but  a 
sympathetic  solidarity  with  nature  — 
sometimes  a shaking  reverence  towards  it 
— got  then  a philosophical  basis,  a 
scientific  explanation  which  pretended 
to  expose  the  truth.  The  original  feeling 
became  more  deeply  rooted,  since  now  it 
found  a way  into  the  Japanese  heart  not 
only  through  sentiment,  but  also  through 
reason. 

The  Chinese  philosophies  and  religions 
also  contributed  to  strengthen  this  feeling 
in  Japan.  The  greatest  philosopher  of 
China,  Confucius,  was  the  creator  of 
that  country’s  most  important  and 
characteristic  philosophic-moral  system. 
Confucianism  deals  chiefly  with  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  acquire  perfection,  and  it 
attributes  great  importance  to  rules  of 
etiquette  and  elaborate  rites.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  Confucius  greatly  revered 
tradition,  and  admitted  the  primitive 
Chinese  religions,  the  cult  of  ancestors, 
and,  without  doubt,  the  cult  of  the 
natural  world. 

After  the  master’s  death,  Confucian- 
ism was  gradually  led  astray  from  its 
former  path.  Public  officers  of  different 
provinces  officiated  at  various  religious 
rites  to  honour  the  spirits  of  the  neigh- 
bouring rivers  and  mountains.  They  also 
worshipped  the  gods  of  the  earth  and 
grains  during  the  planting  season  in 
spring,  and  other  divinities  related  to 
nature. 

The  second  religious  philosophy  of 
China  was  founded  by  Lao-Tzu.  He 
believed  in  the  Tao  — the  supreme 
reality  hidden  under  the  universe,  filling 
everything  with  its  being,  and  leading 


all  things  to  their  end.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Tao  cannot  be  acquired  by  reason, 
but  through  mystical  contemplation  and 
inner  illumination.  Taoists  idealized 
nature,  and  tried  to  identify  themselves 
with  it:  The  figure  of  the  great  statesman 
or  poet,  retired  in  some  pine  or  bamboo 
woods,  striving  to  find  a way  out  of  the 
complicated  mesh  of  society,  in  intimate 
contact  with  nature,  is  typical  of  Taoism. 

Confucianism  with  its  cult  and  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods  of  nature,  and  Taoism 
with  its  longing  for  unity  with  the 
natural  world,  exerted  a remote  influence 
on  Japan,  and  perhaps  we  could  partly 
attribute  to  them  the  attitude  of  the 
Japanese  towards  the  universe. 

The  Zen  philosophy  too  exerted  a 
strong  influence  over  Japan  and  its  im- 
print remains  deeply  engraved  in  the 
Japanese  soul.  The  origins  of  the  Zen 
sect  go  back  to  the  fifth  century  A.D., 
though  it  did  not  reach  full  development 
until  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 
This  sect  was  introduced  into  Japan  by 
the  priest  Eisai,  in  the  year  1191.  Since 
that  time,  different  groups  of  the  Zen 
sect  have  sprung  up. 

Zen  doctrine  is  very  vague,  since  they 
despise  scriptures  and  hold  that  illumina- 
tion is  personal  and  therefore  incom- 
municable to  others.  They  teach  that 
reality  is  only  one,  and  that  this  reality 
depends  on  our  intellect.  They  insist  that 
nature  is  not  something  to  be  conquered; 
on  the  contrary,  all  beings  are  our  friends 
and  relatives,  and  we  should  always  love 
them,  cherish,  admire  and  protect  them. 
Sympathy  towards  all  sentient  beings  is 
another  point  stressed  by  Zen. 

The  Zen  denial  of  reason’s  positive 
value  served  to  exalt  sentiment,  so  that 
natural  objects  able  to  produce  a sensa- 
tion come  to  take  a prominent  place  in 
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the  life  of  man.  Zen  prescribes  union 
with  the  universe,  trying  to  melt  oneself 
with  the  absolute  reality  that  pulsates 
under  all  appearances.  As  man  is  but  one 
element  in  the  universe,  his  existence  has 
a proper  explanation  only  as  a part  of  it, 
and  in  communion  with  other  beings. 

Zen  despises  social  complications  and 
worries,  and  this  leads  to  a great  pre- 
occupation with  everything  natural  — 
even  artificially  made  — and  for  the 
rustic.  The  tea  ceremony,  with  its  com- 
plicated ritual,  was  meant  to  liberate  man 
from  everyday  life,  worries  and  com- 
plexities. Thus,  tea,  a most  simple  bever- 
age, was  a symbol  of  spiritual  and 
harmonious  calm,  in  contrast  with  wine, 
always  clamorous  and  turbulent. 

The  rustic  utensils,  cracked  and  in- 
complete, tended  to  produce  in  the  spirit 
the  satisfaction  of  the  imperfect,  the 
pleasure  of  finding  happiness  in  the  midst 
of  need  and  imperfection.  But  at  the 
same  time,  they  were  skilfully  made,  con- 
stituting some  of  the  most  prized  trea- 
sures of  the  owner.  The  tea  house  where 
the  ceremony  took  place  resembled  the 
houses  of  rural  people,  but  its  construc- 
tion was  carefully  planned,  and  its  cost 
at  times  was  amazing. 

They  tried  to  introduce  into  all  these 
elements  the  natural  world,  and  to 
remove  the  influence  of  society  with  its 
sophisticated  methods.  But  the  ceremony 
itself  was  a social  gathering  and  around  it 
sprung  up  a new  art,  filled  with  conven- 
tionalism, the  product  of  an  exquisite 
elaboration. 

Landscape  gardens  were  another  con- 
tribution of  Zen.  They  tried  to  create  a 
small  world,  a reduced  landscape  with 
its  mountains  and  lakes,  springs  and 
valleys.  But  here  too,  conventionalism 
found  its  way,  and  there  appeared  ab- 


stract gardens  where  each  element  was  a 
symbol  which  stood  for  another  thing. 
Stones  could  represent  a river,  and  sand 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  A rock  could  take 
the  place  of  Mount  Fuji,  and  a knotty 
trunk  with  its  complicated  roots  could 
represent  a natural  waterfall. 

Flower  arrangement  was  another 
product  of  this  sect.  It  had  to  be  per- 
formed in  accordance  with  prescribed 
rules,  and  following  a definite  order. 

In  a word,  the  doctrines  of  Zen  made 
art  a servant  of  nature,  and  human 
elaboration  a means  to  get  a “natural 
world”  through  artificial  work.  Without 
doubt,  many  a contradiction  and  absurd- 
ity can  be  found  in  these  doctrines.  But 
art  tried  to  imitate  nature,  and  through 
the  Zen  teachings,  the  feeling  of  nature 
was  soaking  more  and  more  into  the 
Japanese  soul.  ■ 


SEA  TREASURE 

For  some  time  now  heavy  seas  have 
been  lashing  our  shore  on  St.  Vincent. 
The  waves  have  been  coming  up  rather 
high,  but  they  have  brought  up  a bit  of 
wealth  to  Georgetown.  Gravel  is  being 
washed  up!  And  that  gravel  is  treasure! 
As  I type  this,  I look  out  the  window 
and  see  whole  families  down  on  the 
shore,  each  person  with  a bucket  or  pan. 
They  go  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  scoop 
up  gravel,  and  carry  it  on  their  heads  to 
the  “Family’s  Grave  Pile.”  Those  piles 
mount  up  fast  with  the  mother  and  seven 
or  eight  children  working  on  the  project. 
When  a pile  is  large  enough  to  fill  a 
truck,  another  one  is  started.  Each  pile 
sells  for  $10.00  to  the  Public  Works 
Department.  ■ 

R.  Roberts,  SFM 
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The 
King 
and  I 

George  Courtright,  SFM 

EACH  one  of  us  has  a certain  share 
in  the  Kingship  of  Christ,  but  it  is 
quite  evident  that  this  share  is  not  the 
same  for  all.  There  are  degrees  of  sharing 
in  Christ’s  Kingship  which  correspond  to 
the  position  which  we  occupy  in  the 
Church.  Let  us  begin  with  the  Holy 
Father  and  then  work  our  way  down 
through  the  many  levels  of  power  and 
authority  known  as  the  hierarchy  until 
we  come  to  the  layman.  We  see  that  the 
shares  of  the  Kingship  changes. 

The  layman,  for  example,  cannot  pre- 
sume to  take  upon  himself  the  dignity  and 
the  authority  vested  in  the  bishop,  nor 
can  the  parish  priest,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  duties  of  preaching  and  teaching,  ever 
claim  that  he  is  infallible  in  the  sense  that 
the  pope  is  infallible  when  he  speaks 
ex  cathedra. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  how 
the  layman  fits  into  the  scheme  of  things. 
Does  he  actually  share  in  Christ’s  kingly 


qualities?  Pope  Pius  XII  seemed  to  think 
so,  because  he  wrote  an  encyclical  to 
prove  it.  The  title  of  his  encyclical  letter 
was  “The  Kingship  of  Christ,”  and  in 
that  letter  he  points  out  how  Christ  may 
reign  among  men.  There  are  four  ways: 

The  first  way  is  through  our  mind;  the 
second  way  is  through  our  will;  the  third 
way  is  through  our  actions;  and  the 
fourth  way  is  in  the  market  place,  or 
better,  through  the  world  of  business  and 
politics. 

In  each  of  these  ways,  the  pope  gives 
us  a goal  to  aim  at.  The  function  of  our 
mind  is  to  believe,  and  therefore  Christ 
reigns  in  it  through  faith.  The  function  of 
our  will  is  to  love,  and  therefore  Christ 
reigns  in  it  through  charity.  The  function 
of  our  body  is  to  move,  and  therefore 
Christ  reigns  in  it  through  holiness.  Our 
social  function  is  to  establish  a wide 
variety  of  relationships  with  our  fellow 
men,  and  therefore  Christ  reigns  in  us 
socially  through  our  observance  of  His 
laws. 

Every  Christian,  thus,  can  become 
more  closely  identified  with  Christ  the 
King  and  share  in  His  kingly  qualities 
simply  by  believing,  loving,  sanctifying 
himself  and  observing  His  laws  both  in 
private  and  in  public.  In  addition,  there 
are  those  special  chosen  souls  whose 
sanctity  has  been  made  the  object  of  our 
veneration.  They  were  not  popes, 
bishops,  priests  nor  were  they  professed 
religious,  but  laymen  and  laywomen.  In 
their  lives,  there  occurred  such  extraor- 
dinary events,  and  they  exercised  such 
great  power  over  certain  things  in  this 
world,  that  they  have  been  declared 
saints.  Surely  the  powers  that  they  en- 
joyed are  more  than  sufficient  evidence 
that  they  shared  in  a special  way  in  the 
Kingship  of  Christ. 
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Another  class  of  laymen  are  the  lay 
apostles.  They  have  always  been  in  exist- 
ence in  one  way  or  another,  but  are  now 
receiving  an  official  status  as  a result  of 
the  Vatican  Council.  Their  goal  is  to 
extend  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  by  work- 
ing in  the  foreign  mission  field,  or  at 
least  by  working  for  the  foreign  missions 
while  living  at  home.  In  their  talents, 
they  are  as  varied  as  is  our  complex 
civilization,  but  each  lay  apostle  or  lay 
missionary,  by  his  dedication  to  the  mis- 
sion ideal,  is  growing  more  and  more 
conformed  to  the  King  of  the  missions, 
Jesus  Christ. 

Becoming  a lay  apostle  calls  for  heroic 
virtue,  since  it  often  means  giving  up  a 
well-paying  job  and  the  comforts  that 
go  with  a good  salary.  The  lay  apostle 
resists  the  desire  to  own,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a more  just  distribution  of  this 
world’s  goods  for  the  unfortunate.  Just 
as  Christ  identified  Himself  with  the 
poor,  so  too  the  lay  apostle  chooses  to 
live  in  a spirit  of  poverty.  Otherwise,  how 
can  he  hope  to  win  the  loyalty  and  affec- 
tion of  the  poor  who  “are  always  with 
us?” 

Whether  you  stay  at  home  or  dedicate 
your  life  more  completely  as  a lay  foreign 
missionary,  whether  you  are  included  in 
the  official  calendar  of  the  saints,  or  be- 
come just  another  nameless  face  in  the 
Heavenly  court,  you  too  can  share  with 
Christ  in  His  Kingdom  here  and  now. 
Your  everyday  tasks  provide  you  with 
abundant  opportunities  for  winning  the 
world  for  Christ.  B 


An  anonymous  benefactor  from 
Guardian  Angels  Parish,  Orillia,  Ont., 
has  donated  $1,000.00  to  our  work. 
Naturally,  we  are  most  grateful. 


Yes  you!  You  may  be  one  of  those 
people  who  received  one  of  our 
calendars  last  December  and  haven’t 
returned  an  envelope  yet. 

We  know  it’s  easy  to  put  things  like 
that  off,  but  if  you  look  at  the  cal- 
endar again,  you’ll  see  that  it’s  very 
simple.  Just  put  your  name  and 
address  on  the  envelope,  slip  what- 
ever you  can  afford  into  it,  seal  it 
and  mail  it  to  us.  We  will  even  pay 
the  postage. 

Half  the  year  has  already  gone. 
Funny  how  time  flies  isn’t  it?  Don’t 
put  it  off  any  longer.  We  need  your 
help  very  much,  and  we  will  be  wait- 
ing to  hear  from  you.  Thanks  very 
much. 

Scarboro  Fathers, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ontario. 
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TAKE  OFF  YOUR  SHOES 


Jaime  Fonseca 


A T a lecture  in  a Midwestern  Ameri- 
^ **  can  college,  the  guest  speaker 
tackled  his  subject  — Latin  American 
Problems  — with  this  opening  remark: 
“My  dear  students.  If  you  really  want  to 
reach  the  heart  of  the  matter,  start  by 
taking  off  your  shoes.” 

He  was  not  being  funny,  although  his 
surprised  audience  burst  into  laughter. 
His  point,  which  the  students  quickly 
grasped,  was  that  the  comforts  and 
security  of  American  society  constitute  a 
mental  and  emotional  barrier  to  our 
understanding  of  Latin  Americans,  and 
to  our  efforts  to  adapt  to  their  culture. 

This  time,  at  least  intellectually,  the 
students  realized  that  among  the  many 
blessings  that  are  theirs,  they  could  add 
a pair  of  solid  shoes.  They  also  came  to 
realize  that  poverty  is  an  all-permeating 
reality  for  most  Latin  American  peoples. 

This  realization  should  make  us  recog- 
nize our  duty  to  share  our  blessings  with 
the  less  fortunate  of  this  world.  This  is 
the  gist  of  recent  encyclicals  when  they 
speak  of  international  aid  and  social 
justice.  Where  standards  of  living  are 
subhuman,  unrest  follows  as  men  claw 
for  bare  subsistence  or  sink  into  an 
animal  despair.  Peace  and  human 
progress  are  tied  to  the  social,  economic 
and  cultural  conditions  of  a given  society. 
Furthermore,  despair  is  not  conducive  to 
prayer. 

Statistics,  a generally  cold  language, 
can  sometimes  speak  eloquently.  Let  us 
examine  a few  — and  learn  to  count 
our  blessings  in  comparisons. 


Health  and  medical  progress  are  such 
in  the  United  States  that  the  life  expec- 
tancy at  birth  for  males  is  now  66  years, 
for  women  72.  But  a Mexican  peon 
has  a struggle  to  reach  37,  or  a Brazilian 
39.  The  infant  death  rate  is  25  per  1000 
in  the  United  States.  For  Guatemalan 
families,  the  rate  is  91  and  it  surges  to 
108  in  Santo  Domingo. 

We  diet  here  as  a health  choice;  for 
millions  of  others  a slim  diet  is  a way  of 
life.  Our  caloric  intake  runs  to  3,100 
units  a day.  Costa  Ricans  average  2,500 
and  Haitians  barely  manage  1,900 
calories. 

When  it  comes  to  finding  a doctor  or 
a dentist,  Americans  are  well  off  with  one 
doctor  per  800  patients,  and  one  dentist 
per  2,000  prospective  open  mouths. 
Bolivians  must  wait  in  a longer  line,  if 
they  can  get  an  appointment  at  all.  They 
have  one  physician  per  4,000  inhabitants 
and  one  dentist  per  9,000. 

When  it  comes  to  jobs,  even  adding 
problem  areas  like  Appalachia,  the 
United  States  is  a paradise.  More  than  72 
million  persons  earn  a living  for  them- 
selves and  dependents.  This  comes  to  41 
per  cent  of  the  population  according  to 
1960  figures.  Most  of  them  are  salaried 
employees,  which  means  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities and  an  active  output  in  agri- 
culture, mining,  manufacturing,  con- 
struction, utilities,  communications, 
transportation  and  varied  services. 

But  only  32  per  cent  of  the  Mexicans 
have  steady  jobs,  and  less  than  half  of 
them  are  on  a steady  salary.  In  Vene- 
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zuela  only  33  per  cent  of  the  population 
is  economically  active.  Argentina’s 
labour  force  is  about  7 million,  but  close 
to  one  million  are  totally  or  partially 
unemployed.  Again,  a substantial  num- 
ber of  Latin  Americans,  from  50  to  60 
: per  cent,  work  in  less  productive  areas  of 
agriculture. 

Let  us  count  a few  more  blessings. 
i.  Take  money.  Americans  manage  to  pro- 
duce  over  $600  billion  worth  of  goods 
i and  services  a year.  And  the  output  con- 
ki  tinues  to  grow.  That  comes  to  about 
ns  $3,000  a year  per  head.  Some  123 
0f  million  Latin  Americans  produce  about 
$60  billion,  or  $300  as  an  annual  average 


per  head.  Western  Europeans  are  worth, 
pocket-wise,  around  $1,000.  Thus,  on 
the  average,  the  Latin  American  is  three 
times  poorer  than  the  Western  European 
and  ten  times  poorer  than  you,  gentle 
reader.  And  the  Latin  American  keeps 
getting  poorer,  as  a rule.  All  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  is  trying  to  do  is  bring  up 
his  income  to  some  $370  a year  by  1971 . 

Jobs,  money  and  health  work  wonders. 
And  that’s  what  we  keep  telling  Our 
Lord  when  we  ask  Him  to  give  us  our 
daily  bread.  Jobs,  money  and  health 
secure  homes  for  instance.  Americans 
live  in  56  million  dwellings,  average  five 
rooms.  Of  these  homes,  90  per  cent  have 
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Fr.  Mike  Dwyer,  SFM-  in  one  of  the  better 
equipped  rural  schools  of  Santo  Domingo. 


piped  water,  55  per  cent  gas,  92  per  cent 
electricity  (and  the  gadgets  that  go  with 
our  wiring),  and  81.5  per  cent  have 
baths.  But  Latin  America  as  a whole 
has  a deficit  of  7 million  homes.  Nor 
does  this  stop  people  from  getting 
married  and  having  babies  and  adding  to 
the  problem. 

In  Argentina  only  60  per  cent  of  the 
dwellings  have  electricity;  in  Nicaragua 
10  per  cent.  While  Costa  Ricans  have 
baths  in  80  per  cent  cf  their  homes, 
Columbians  have  them  in  only  16  per 
cent.  Of  Mexico’s  homes,  17  out  of  100 
have  piped  water  inside  the  house;  43 
per  cent  have  to  find  it  outside  some- 
where. 

Statistics  must  include  the  automobile. 
With  its  choking  fumes  and  jammed 
highways,  many  of  you  may  count  the 
car  a mixed  blessing.  You  will  agree, 
however,  that  personal  transportation  is 
mighty  convenient.  There  are  about  450 
cars  and  other  vehicles  per  1,000  people 
in  the  United  States.  In  Mexico  it  is  23, 


in  Costa  Rica  26,  in  Haiti  3 and  in  Brazil 
13.  Oil-rich  Venezuela  has  43  vehicles 
per  1 ,000  inhabitants. 

Figures  can  be  tiring  and  we  could  go 
on.  But  our  tiredness  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  those  dispossessed  who  have  to 
live  in  the  midst  of  these  statistics.  Let 
us  close,  however,  with  a final  index  — 
education;  a vital  indication  of  a 
country’s  progress.  Almost  all  children  in 
the  United  States  of  primary  school  age 
attend  school  each  week,  and  about  90 
per  cent  of  our  youth  attend  high  school. 
More  than  35  per  cent  go  to  college.  In 
Latin  America,  of  32  million  children, 
7 million  have  no  schools  to  attend.  Only 
1 5 per  cent  attend  high  schools  and  only 
3 per  cent  ever  reach  college. 

Latin  American  values  and  culture  are 
not  the  reason  such  differences  exist. 
Nature  has  not  been  helpful,  nor  history 
nor  institutions,  to  hasten  progress  at  the 
pace  achieved  in  the  United  States. 

It  would  be  a mistake  to  measure 
achievements  by  counting  plumbing  fix- 
tures or  adding  up  bank  accounts.  The 
Latins  are  richer  in  many  other  things: 
They  have  fewer  ulcers  and  an  enviable 
gamut  of  inner  values.  They  can  be 
equally  apt  at  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
enjoyment  of  life  or  the  efficient  mount- 
ing of  an  assembly  line.  They  write  good 
poems  and  books,  and  produce  fairly 
good  movies  and  television  shows. 

From  living  with  poverty  and  an  inner 
dignity,  they  are  learning  and  discovering 
new  horizons  and  are  beginning  to  help 
their  own  poor.  Their  needs  are  a call  to 
us.  We  must  feel  personally  involved  in 
the  problems  and  challenges  of  men  — 
everywhere.  This  is  basic  to  our 
Christian  vocation,  and  our  closest  neigh- 
bour in  need  is  Latin  America. 

Now  you  can  put  your  shoes  on.  ■ 


i 
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MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION 
MESSAGE  TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds: 

It’s  time  to  go  camping.  Some  Buds 
will  go  to  organized  camps  where  there 
are  many  boys  or  girls.  Others  will  go  to 
a cottage,  or  take  a motor  trip  with  mom 
and  dad.  There  will  be  the  campfire 
songs,  and  running  and  shouting  along  a 
beach.  Some  Buds  will  catch  big  fish, 
others  will  get  sunburned,  or  fall  into 
poison  ivy.  It  will  be  lots  of  fun  for  one 
and  all.  I do  hope  you  will  have  a real 
good  time. 

There  will  be  lots  of  little  children  like 
you  Buds  who  don’t  go  anywhere. 
They’re  too  poor!  Won’t  you  think  of 
them?  They  are  boys  and  girls  who  live 
; in  mission  lands.  Just  remember  when 
i you  get  back  from  vacation  to  send  your 
mite  box  for  the  poor  children  of  the 
! missions. 

| Take  Johnnie  Mite  Box  to  camp  with 
you! 

God  bless  you, 

Father  Jim. 


THE  LITTLE  FLOWER’S 
ROSE  GARDEN 

Dear  Father: 

Am  sending  stamps  instead  of  money 
as  it  is  not  very  plenty. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  Penton, 

Joe  Batts’  Arm,  Fogo  Island,  Nfld. 
Dear  Father: 

This  is  for  the  poor  of  the  world. 
Your  friend, 

Danny  Price. 

Other  letters:  “A  puzzle”  from  Johnny 
Nemeth,  Atlantic  St.,  Sydney,  N.S. 

Mary  Balka  of  Kenora,  Ontario,  wrote 
to  say  she  won  a prize  for  poetry.  Mary 
started  to  write  her  letter  with  mom’s 
laundry  marker,  while  her  brothers  Tom, 
Tony  and  Peter  played  or  tried  to  play  a 
flute.  Ain’t  that  something! 

Schools  heard  from: 

St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  Cooksville,  Ont. 
St.  Peter’s,  Goderich,  Ont. 

St.  Mary’s,  Hagersville,  Ont. 
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! N 

SANTO  DOMINGO 


Towards  the  end  of  April,  a rebellion  broke  out  in  Santo 
Domingo.  While  most  of  our  priests  were  far  from  the 
bloodshed,  our  superior  there,  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  SFM,  was 
living  at  Haina  where  there  was  considerable  activity. 
He  sent  us  this  interesting,  although  incomplete,  report 
through  Puerto  Rico.  In  later  issues  of  Scarboro  Missions, 
we  will  continue  to  publish  whatever  reports  we  are  able  to 
receive  from  Santo  Domingo.  We  ask  your  sincere  prayers 
for  the  priests  and  people  in  that  unfortunate  country. 


/T,HE  situation  is  really  tense,  and  said  Father  Paul  Ouellette,  SFM, 
I have  no  doubt  that  we  are  in  for  Regional  Superior  of  the  Scarboro 
some  rough  times  from  now  on.”  So  Fathers  in  Santo  Domingo,  in  his  report 
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of  the  recent  rebellion  in  that  country. 
Fr.  Ouellette  of  Windsor,  Ont.,  managed 
to  get  a letter  through  Puerto  Rico  to  his 
superiors  in  Scarboro.  The  following  is 
a summary  of  its  contents. 

“Friday,  April  23:  Today  we  heard 
rumours  of  a coup  d’etat,  but  apparently 
this  was  not  generally  known  and  there 
was  no  open  conflict. 

“Saturday,  April  24:  Around  2:00 
P.M.,  a radio  station  began  broadcasting 
that  the  junta  which  had  been  governing 
the  country  since  the  deposition  of  Presi- 
dent Juan  Bosch  had  fallen.  Apparently, 
rebel  army  officers  had  taken  over  the 
government  radio  station,  Radio  Santo 
Domingo.  The  government  forces  man- 
aged to  recapture  the  radio  station  within 
an  hour  and  tried  to  assure  everyone, 
through  their  broadcasts,  that  there  had 
not  been  a coup  d’etat. 

“Sunday,  April  25:  At  11:00  A.M., 
rebel  forces  were  again  broadcasting  on 
Radio  Santo  Domingo  that  the  govern- 
ment had  fallen.  The  announced  rebel 
plan  was  to  form  a military  junta  to  rule 
until  September  when  free  elections 
would  be  held.  However,  the  head  of 
the  government  forces,  Col.  Wessin  y 
Wessin  refused  to  give  up,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  still  had  the  loyalty  of 
most  of  the  armed  forces. 

“Having  control  over  the  only  radio 
station,  the  rebel  forces  were  able  to  in- 
fluence the  people  to  their  advantage. 
For  example,  in  answer  to  a rebel  broad- 
cast appeal,  thousands  of  people  gathered 
at  strategic  points  which  it  was  feared  the 
government  air  force  might  otherwise 
have  bombed  in  an  effort  to  crush  the 
rebellion. 

“By  evening,  there  was  complete  con- 
fusion and  a lot  of  gunfire  on  the  prop- 
erty of  our  Scarboro  headquarters  here 


in  Haina.  Apparently  the  rebels  had 
attacked  a government  navy  base  not  far 
from  here,  and  the  fleeing  sailors  were 
running  across  our  property  trying  to 
escape  being  shot. 

“It  seemed  obvious  that  the  Com- 
munists had  taken  full  advantage  of  the 
confusion,  and  had  thoroughly  infiltrated 
the  rebel  forces.  In  fact,  the  interim 
rebel  president  issued  a decree  releasing 
all  political  prisoners  — and  all  of  them 
are  died-in-the-wool  Communists.  The 
rebels  were,  of  course,  calling  for  the 
return  of  Juan  Bosch,  the  former  presi- 
dent, deposed  in  1963,  and  presently  in 
Puerto  Rico.  However,  Wessin  y 
Wessin,  who  controls  the  government 
forces,  swore  that  Bosch  would  never  be 
allowed  to  return. 

“Monday,  April  26:  The  government 
forces  managed  to  set  up  a radio  station, 
and  began  immediately  broadcasting  their 
side  of  the  story.  The  broadcasting  feud 
between  government  and  rebel  forces  be- 
came almost  as  violent  as  the  ground 
fighting. 

“At  this  time,  the  navy  seemed  to  be 
on  the  side  of  Wessin  y Wessin  and  the 
government.  There  were  nine  destroyers 
anchored  about  a mile  off  shore.  They 
refused  to  come  into  the  navy  port,  and 
there  were  rumors  that  they  planned  to 
take  part  in  a government  invasion.  How- 
ever, these  rumours  proved  to  be  untrue. 

“Tuesday,  April  27:  Civil  war  broke 
out  this  day.  Early  in  the  morning,  the 
government  radio  station  began  ordering 
people  away  from  the  rebel-held  radio 
station,  the  presidential  palace,  and  other 
places  which  were  identified  as  military 
targets.  The  rebel  broadcasts  kept  exhort- 
ing the  people  to  come  out  and  gather  at 
these  spots  to  prevent  government  forces 
from  bombing  them. 
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“Actually,  only  a few  people  showed 
up  on  the  streets  — not  enough  to  ward 
off  the  government  bombers.  The  presi- 
dential palace  was  bombed  first,  then  the 
Radio  Santo  Domingo  Station.  The 
bombings  were  followed  by  tanks  which 
rolled  into  the  city.  Hundreds  of  people 
were  killed,  and  thousands  wounded. 

“Around  2:00  P.M.,  eighteen  U.S. 
helicopters  from  the  aircraft  carrier 
Boxer  began  evacuating  about  1,000 
people  who  had  been  brought  to  the 
navy  base  here  at  Haina. 

“By  9:00  P.M.,  the  only  radio  station 
broadcasting  was  the  government-held 
air  force  station.  Their  broadcasts  gave 
the  impression  that  everything  was  under 
their  control,  but  that  they  would  have  to 
spend  the  next  few  days  rounding  up 
resistance.  They  told  us  that  the  rebels 
had  fled  from  the  city  to  the  hills  where 
they  might  try  to  set  up  guerrilla  opera- 
tions. They  also  told  us  that  before  they 
left  town,  the  rebels  may  have  poisoned 
the  city  water  supply. 

“Everything  was  tense  that  evening. 
The  rebels  were  apparently  fleeing,  but 
they  were  all  armed,  and  desperate.  They 
were  looking  for  hostages,  so  it  was  not 
a good  night  to  be  out.  The  American 
Dominican  Sisters  from  the  College  of 
Santo  Domingo  were  evacuated  to  the 
aircraft  carrier  and  their  college  was 
sacked. 

“Wednesday,  April  28:  It  was  obvious 
by  this  time  that  the  rebels  had  not  given 
up.  They  reverted  to  sniping  activities. 
Many  of  them  apparently  concentrated 
in  one  section  of  town  called  Ciudad 
Nueva,  and  the  air  force  radio  ordered 
all  civilians  out  of  that  section  so  that 
it  could  be  bombed,  machine  gunned  and 
even  annihilated  if  necessary  to  clean  the 
rebels  out  of  it.  Later,  the  air  force  actu- 


ally did  bomb  that  part  of  town. 

“A  navy  officer  told  us  that  the  rebels 
were  attacking  police  stations,  killing  the 
police,  then  putting  on  their  uniforms  to 
go  about  town  committing  atrocities  to 
bring  discredit  to  the  police  force. 

“It  began  to  look  as  though  things 
might  settle  down.  A military  junta  was 
formed,  and  they  asked  the  OAS  to 
supervise  elections  in  September.  The 
Papal  Nuncio  spoke  and  offered  to  act 
as  a mediator  between  the  rebel  and 
government  leaders.  And  the  rebel 
leaders  agreed  to  the  government’s  sur- 
render terms,  namely,  that  elections  be 
held  in  September  and  that  Juan  Bosch 
be  left  entirely  out  of  them. 

“The  Voice  of  America  announced 
that  American  Marines  had  landed  to 
protect  American  citizens.  The  air  force 
radio  station  confirmed  this,  and  said  that 
the  marines  would  also  help  in  “clean-up 
operations.” 

Fr.  Ouellette’s  account  ended  with  his 
entry  for  April  28,  and  although  it 
seemed  at  that  time  that  things  were 
settling,  much  more  trouble  erupted  later. 
The  rebel  forces  took  over  a section  of 
the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  elected  a 
president,  and  resisted  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  government  troops  and  the 
U.S.  marines  to  drive  them  out. 

Only  three  Scarboro  Fathers  — Fr. 
Ouellette;  Fr.  Lawrence  Hart,  SFM, 
Ottawa,  Ont.;  and  Fr.  Joseph  McGuckin, 
SFM,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  — are  stationed 
in  Haina,  the  scene  of  some  military 
activity.  The  rest  of  the  priests,  also  the 
Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion from  Pembroke,  Ont.,  and  the  Hotel 
Dieu  Sisters  from  Kingston,  Ont.,  work 
in  various  towns  far  enough  from  the 
capital  city  to  be  out  of  any  immediate 
danger.  H 
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Fr.  Vincent  Daniel,  SFM,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  is  a graduate  of  St.  Michael’s  Col- 
lege High  School.  Ordained  in  1955,  he 
spent  five  years  on  promotion  work 
before  being  sent  to  ltacoatiara,  Brazil. 


I Remember 


T t was  immediately  after  noon-day  lunch  when  the  caller  came.  She  was  a 
young  lady  from  the  interior  of  our  huge  parish  here  in  Brazil.  Her 
urgent  request  was  for  a priest  to  visit  her  dying  cousin.  Father  George 
Marskell  spoke  with  her,  and  the  conversation  began  like  this: 

“Where  does  she  live?” 

“On  the  other  side  of  town.” 

“What’s  the  name  of  the  street?” 

“I  don’t  know,  but  I can  show  you.” 

“That  won’t  be  necessary,  if  you  can  just  tell  me  how  to  get  there.” 

Here  was  the  reply:  “You  can  go  down  the  street  past  the  church;  turn 
right  to  where  the  power  plant  is;  turn  left  to  the  market  street;  pass  the 
police  station  and  the  Colonia  School;  double  back  on  to  another  street  and 
you  will  see  a group  of  houses.  She  doesn’t  live  in  any  of  these  places.  She’s 
behind  one  of  them.  In  fact,  she  lives  under  the  mango  tree.” 

Father  George  was  somewhat  confused  at  these  directions,  and  asked 
for  the  lady’s  name.  “Oh,  she’s  Caesar’s  wife,”  was  the  answer.  “He’s 
from  the  interior.” 

It  was  finally  agreed  that  Father  George  would  meet  the  cousin  at  the 
Colonia  school.  This  he  did,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  scene  of  the  sick  call, 
“under  the  mango  tree”  — The  dying  woman  was  twenty-four  years  old. 
I buried  her  this  morning.  She  was  fully  conscious  yesterday  when  Father 
George  gave  her  the  last  rites.  The  funeral  was  a simple  affair  — a short 
procession  to  the  cemetery,  where  her  mortal  remains  lie  — not  far  from 
“the  mango  tree.”  B 


Vincent  Daniel,  SFM 
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A FAMILIAR  SIGHT 

Any  time  of  any  year,  in  any  one  of  Scarboro’s  eight  missions,  you  have  to 
watch  your  step  — or  you’ll  trip  over  construction  timbers.  There  is  always 
building  going  on. 

That’s  good  because  it  means  we  are  expanding.  But  it  creates  the  problem 
of  paying  for  the  buildings.  For  example,  in  Kawatana,  Japan,  $20,000  is 
needed  to  build  a new  church  and  rectory.  And  in  Bani,  Santo  Domingo,  $600 
is  needed  for  cement  blocks  and  $625  for  bags  of  cement,  to  build  a modest 
rectory. 

Please  keep  us  in  mind.  We  always  need  your  help.  God  bless  you,  and  thank 
you  very  much. 


SEPTEMBER  - 1965 


October  8,  1965 


LAST 

CHANCE 


to  join 
Scarboro’s 
tour  of 
Japan 
leaving 


For  three  wonderful  weeks,  besides  visiting  Scarboro’s 
missions,  you  will  also  see  Japan’s  historic  cities,  Buddhist 
temples,  national  parks  and  the  Inland  Sea.  And  your  tour 
guide  will  be  one  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers. 
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For  further  information,  clip  this  coupon  and  mail  it  to: 

Fr.  Harold  Oxley,  SFM,  Box  100,  Station  G,  Toronto 

Dear  Father  Oxley, 

Please  send  me  full  information  on  your  tour  of  Scarboro's  Japanese  missions. 

Name:  

Street  and  Number:  


All  of  this  can  be  arranged  for  you  by 


AIRLINES 


City: 
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.I';'  ^ 

EDITORIAL 


Who  Cares  Whose  Fault? 


T received  a couple  of  letters  the  other  day.  The  writer  of  one  pointed 
out  to  me  that  the  reason  the  challenge  of  Latin  America  hasn’t 
brought  out  the  best  in  its  people,  is  because  the  rich  nations  of  the 
world  have  made  this  impossible;  we  have  grown  fat  by  taking 
advantage  of  underdeveloped  countries,  and  now  we  fail  to  give  them 
the  education  and  the  chances  they  need  to  help  themselves. 

The  second  letter  was  a comment  on  an  editorial  in  which  I had 
accused  the  rich  nations  of  the  world  of  exploiting  poor  people, 
reducing  them  to  destitution.  Let  me  quote  from  the  second  letter: 
“What  a lot  of  tripe  . . . Surely  you  could  never  believe  that  . . . 
we  are  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  disgusting  sights  you  see  in 
Santo  Domingo.  When  will  you  start  to  tell  these  so-called  unfortu- 
nates who  are  living  in  their  own  mess,  made  by  them  and  no  one  else, 
that  they  have  all  the  resources  and  more  that  affluent  society  has? 
. . . Missionaries  going  out  with  pity  instead  of  some  hard  speaking 
would  be  better  if  they  stayed  home.” 

One  thing  that  disturbs  me  is  that  since  both  of  these  letters,  so 
opposed  in  their  views,  were  responses  to  my  writing,  it  could  be  that 
I have  never  made  my  own  position  absolutely  clear.  For  the  record, 
let  it  be  known  that  I do  believe  that  many  of  the  world’s  rich  nations 
have  in  the  past  few  centuries  so  abused  and  exploited  the  under- 
developed countries  that  they  must  be  held  largely  responsible  for  the 
destitution  that  exists  there  today.  I am  entirely  opposed  to  the  view 
of  anyone  who  could  say  that  these  people  “are  living  in  their  own 
mess,  made  by  them  and  no  one  else.” 

I also  believe  that  we  can  waste  far  too  much  time  arguing  over 
who  is  to  blame  for  the  situation.  It’s  ridiculous  to  be  belching  over 
cocktails  while  trying  to  decide  who  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
millions  of  people  don’t  even  have  drinking  water.  The  fact  is  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  live  in  absolute  destitution  — they  are 
hungry,  diseased,  illiterate  and  despised.  And  no  matter  whose  fault 
it  is,  anyone  who  dares  to  stand  before  God  and  call  himself  a 
Christian  has  a frightening  obligation  in  conscience  to  do  whatever 
he  can  about  it.  H 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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THE 


ORDINATION  CLASS 


/^\n  August  1,  five  priests  were  or- 
dained  for  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  Following  a summer 
vacation,  the  five  will  return  to  the 
seminary  later  in  September  to  begin 
their  final  year  of  study,  before  gradu- 
ation next  summer. 

Rev.  James  Gauthier,  SFM,  Scar- 
boro, Ont.,  attended  St.  Theresa’s  Shrine 
School,  Scarboro,  and  St.  Michael’s  Col- 
lege High  School,  Toronto,  before  enter- 
ing the  seminary.  He  was  ordained  in 
St.  Boniface  Church,  Scarboro,  Ont. 


Rev.  James  Gauthier,  SFM 


by  The  Most  Rev.  Francis  Marrocco, 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Toronto. 

In  the  same  ceremony,  Bishop  Mar- 
rocco ordained  Rev.  Samuel  Morreale, 
SFM,  of  Hamilton,  Ont.  Fr.  Morreale 
had  attended  St.  Mary’s  and  St.  Patrick’s 
Elementary  Schools  and  the  Cathedral 
Boys’  High  School,  all  in  Hamilton. 

In  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
St.  John’s,  Nfld.,  The  Most  Rev.  P.  J. 
Skinner,  Archbishop  of  St.  John’s,  or- 
dained Rev.  Augustus  McGrath,  SFM, 
a native  of  that  city.  Fr.  McGrath  had 


Rev.  Samuel  Morreale,  SFM 
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Rev.  Patrick  McHenry,  SFM 


Rev.  Frederick  Wong,  SFM 


Rev.  Augustus  McGrath,  SFM 


attended  Holy  Cross  Elementary  and 
Holy  Cross  High  Schools  before  entering 
the  seminary  at  Scarboro. 

Rev.  Patrick  McHenry,  SFM,  Sarnia, 
Ont.,  attended  Sacred  Heart  Elementary 
School  and  St.  Patrick’s  High  School, 
both  in  Sarnia  before  entering  St.  Peter’s 
Seminary  in  London,  Ont.  Fr.  McHenry 
later  transferred  to  the  seminary  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  and 
was  ordained  for  our  Society  by  The 
Most  Rev.  Emmett  Carter,  Bishop  of 
London,  Ont. 

On  the  West  Coast,  in  his  hometown 
of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Rev.  Frederick 
Wong,  SFM,  was  ordained  in  Holy 
Rosary  Cathedral,  by  The  Most  Rev. 
Martin  Johnston,  Archbishop  of  Van- 
couver. Fr.  Wong  had  attended  Strath- 
cona  Elementary  School,  Vancouver 
Technical  School  and  St.  Jerome’s 
College,  Kitchener,  Ont.,  before  entering 
our  Novitiate.  ■ 
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GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


Come 


FATHER  MacKINNON 
May  he  rest  in  peace 

“ There  are  just  men  to  whom  evils  happen,  as  though  they  had  done  the  works  of 
the  wicked:  and  there  are  wicked  men  who  are  as  secure,  as  though  they  had  the 
deeds  of  the  just”  (Ecclesiastes  VIII,  14) 

'T'he  news  of  the  shooting  of  Father  James  Arthur  MacKinnon  reached  the 
headquarters  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  on  Wednesday,  June 
23rd,  but  he  died  the  day  previously. 

He  was  killed  by  machine-gun  fire  in  or  near  the  town  of  Monte  Plata  where, 
in  1943,  the  Scarboro  Fathers  set  up  their  first  headquarters.  After  twenty-two 
years  of  continuous  care  of  this  rural  parish,  our  Fathers  were  highly  regarded  by 
the  parishioners  who  number  about  28,000.  About  eighteen  of  our  priests  at  one 
time  or  another  have  seen  service  in  Monte  Plata,  and  many  others  are  well  known 
there  through  the  medium  of  feasts,  credit  unions,  and  other  activities. 

The  death  of  Father  Arthur,  as  he  was  best  known,  could  not  but  have  caused 
consternation  among  the  pious  faithful  of  the  parish.  The  majority  of  the 
parishioners,  even  under  the  extreme  pressures  of  a violent  revolt,  would  not 
hesitate  to  forcefully  resist  any  such  thing  as  the  slaughter  of  one  of  their  priests. 
How  it  actually  happened  is,  at  the  time  of  writing,  still  a mystery,  but  I am  willing 
to  wager  that  he  did  not  die  in  vain.  He  will  be  revered  by  rich  and  poor,  by  the 
pious  and  the  impious,  as  a true  shepherd  of  his  flock:  a man  courageous  enough 
to  risk  — and  lose  — his  life  for  the  things  he  believed  in. 

May  Father  MacKinnon’s  soul  rest  in  peace  in  the  graveyard  of  Monte  Plata 
where  he  so  often  presided  over  the  burial  of  his  parishioners.  Now  he  has  joined 
them,  but  there  will  be  other  Father  MacKinnons,  I’m  sure,  ready  to  make 
martyrs  of  themselves  as  members  of  Christ’s  Foreign  Legions  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society.  19 
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HOW  DID  n 
IT  GET  THAT  WAY  • 


Tt  is  naturally  difficult  for  people  to 
understand  how  and  why  Latin 
America,  with  one-third  of  the  world’s 
Catholics,  can  have  so  few  priests  of 
its  own  and  so  many  Church  difficul- 
ties. A full  treatment  of  the  problem 
would  take  volumes,  but  for  those  who 
like  capsule  summaries,  here’s  one  that 
might  help. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  an 
Italian,  but  since  he  was  working  for 
Spain,  his  discovery  of  the  Americas 
was  soon  followed  by  the  arrival  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  conquistadors, 
who  explored  the  New  World. 

Beginning  in  1493,  when  Columbus 
made  his  second  trip,  missionaries  accom- 
panied every  boatload  of  explorers.  They 
hoped  to  convert  the  Indians  who  had 
arrived  in  America  long  before  Colum- 
bus. In  1494,  the  first  church  was  built 
in  America,  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  mis- 
sion work  was  carried  on  so  relentlessly 
that  fifty  years  after  Columbus’  dis- 
covery, there  were  10,000,000  baptized 
people  in  America,  and  fifty  years  after 
that,  there  were  three  archdioceses  and 
eighteen  dioceses  established. 

One  might  wonder  who  or  what  was 
behind  this  missionary  drive.  Well,  it  was 
the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  And  to 
encourage  and  help  them  in  their  work, 
Pope  Julius  II  gave  them  what  are  called 
the  privileges  of  Royal  Patronage.  This 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 

meant  that  the  kings  could  choose  the 
bishops  and  missionaries,  build  churches 
and  monasteries,  determine  the  limits  of 
dioceses,  and  decide  on  the  foundations 
of  new  missions. 

While  these  privileges  were  a great 
help,  they  were  also  the  kind  of  powers 
that  could  easily  be  abused  — and  so 
they  were.  Spanish  kings  went  beyond 
their  rights  and  began  to  approve  or 
reject  the  decrees  of  Church  councils 
and  synods,  to  approve  or  reject  the 
publication  of  pontifical  documents,  and 
to  interfere  through  government  officials 
in  all  the  affairs  of  the  Church  except  in 
matters  of  doctrine.  The  final  result  of 
the  Royal  Patronage  was  a union  of 
Church  and  State,  and  the  eventual  sub- 
mission of  the  Church  to  the  State. 

Through  such  abuses,  and  through 
the  corruption  of  the  motives  of  many 
conquistadors,  unbelievable  suffering 
was  brought  to  the  Indians.  Among 
other  things,  from  1498,  a system  of 
encomiendas  was  set  up,  in  which  the 
Indians  worked  under  the  Spaniards  as 
slaves  — although  they  weren’t  called 
that.  The  historian  Daniel  Rops  says 
that  the  encomiendas  produced  a “ter- 
rible mortality  rate,  which,  added  to  the 
useless  massacres,  soon  decimated  the 
population.  “It  is  hard  to  understand,” 
he  continues  “that  civilized  and  Christian 
people  could  do  or  allow  such  frightful 
things.” 
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Having  so  few  churches,  Latin  Americans  sometimes  meet  at  wayside  crosses  to  pray. 


Many  missionaries  tried  to  defend 
the  rights  of  the  Indians.  Among  them 
was  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  who  finally 
obtained  from  Charles  V,  the  laws 
which  suppressed  the  encomiendas.  But 
not  all  missionaries  were  so  solicitous  for 
the  Indians.  Article  12  of  the  first  Coun- 
cil of  Lima  decreed:  “Let  the  priests  take 
care  that  all  Indians  assist  at  Mass  on 
Sundays  and  Feast  Days,  under  penalty 
of  receiving  publicly  fifteen  lashes  for 
each  offense.  If  it  is  a question  of  an 
Indian  chief,  he  shall  be  made  a prisoner 
for  a day  and  a night.  If  it  becomes 
habitual,  let  him  be  kept  in  irons  and  be 
chastized.” 

Another  weakness  in  the  missionary 
approach  was  the  policy  of  baptizing 
Indians  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  the 
intention  of  instructing  them  in  religion 
later.  Unfortunately,  only  the  first  half 
of  the  plan  worked,  and  this  explains,  in 


part,  the  present  state  of  religious  educa- 
tion in  Latin  America. 

Furthermore,  the  missionaries  estab- 
lished separate  “Indian”  and  “White” 
parishes,  and  in  many  ways  introduced  a 
system  of  segregation.  The  end  result  of 
this  approach  was  the  establishment  of 
the  Jesuit  “reductions.”  A reduction  was 
a village  of  sometimes  5,000  — all 
Indians  — living  under  the  direction  of 
two  or  three  Jesuits,  who  were  spiritual 
guides,  temporal  chiefs,  financial  admin- 
istrators and  military  chaplains.  The  life 
was  strictly  regimented,  with  compulsory 
work,  confession  and  communion.  At 
one  time,  there  were  about  sixty  of  these 
reductions,  but  in  1868,  the  Jesuits  were 
ordered  to  abandon  them. 

Either  in  spite  of  or  because  of  these 
questionable  missionary  methods,  today 
there  are  about  180,000,000  Catholics 
in  Latin  America. 
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What  caused  the  sudden  change  from 
the  evangelism  we  have  described,  to 
what  we  see  today  in  Latin  America? 
Several  things: 

1.  The  wealth  of  the  Americas  cor- 
rupted Spain  and  Portugal.  Their 
motives  for  exploration  of  the  New 
World  became  more  and  more 
materialistic. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  many  of  the  new  territories 
achieved  independence  from  Spain 
and  Portugal.  And  as  they  did,  many 
expelled  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
bishops  and  priests.  The  clergy  was 
reduced  by  half. 

3.  As  the  territories  got  their  independ- 
ence, their  new  local  governments 
assumed  the  same  privileges  of  Royal 
Patronage  that  the  governments  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  had  exercised. 
Ilie  result  was  the  absurdity  of 
having  sectarian  and  often  Masonic 
governments  naming  bishops  and 
pastors,  and  deciding  questions  of 
Church  policy,  seminary  administra- 
tion, etc. 

In  the  light  of  such  history,  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  understand  that  Latin  America 
today  needs  ten  times  the  number  of 
priests  it  has.  But  besides  the  shortage 
of  priests,  these  other  factors  also  helped 
to  worsen  conditions  in  Latin  America: 
the  unmanageable  size  of  the  parishes; 
language  barriers;  the  break  up  of  family 
life;  low  standards  of  living;  poor 
Church-State  relationships;  and  inade- 
quately trained  clergy. 

Much  is  now  being  done  to  remedy 
these  things,  but  the  full  restoration  of 
Catholic  life  in  that  part  of  the  world 
will  take  quite  a while  yet.  K 


SCARBORO  FATHER 
KILLED  IN  ACTION 


"D  ev.  James  Arthur  MacKinnon,  SFM, 
^ of  New  Victoria,  Cape  Breton, 
N.S.  (pictured  above),  was  recently 
killed  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Fr.  MacKinnon  was  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  MacKinnon,  R.R.  1, 
Sydney  (Victoria  Mines),  Cape  Breton, 
N.S.  Before  entering  our  seminary,  he 
studied  at  Victoria  Mines  Rural  School, 
New  Victoria  High  School,  Sydney 
Academy,  Xavier  Junior  College, 
Sydney,  and  St.  Francis  Xavier  Univer- 
sity, Antigonish. 

He  was  ordained  on  December  19, 
1959.  In  October  of  the  following  year 
was  sent  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 
After  studying  the  language  and  assist- 
ing in  the  parish  at  Azua,  he  was  sent 
to  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  In  January  of  this 
year,  he  was  transferred  to  the  parish 
of  Monte  Plata,  where  he  was  killed. 

The  details  of  his  death  and  burial 
are  contained  in  the  mission  news 
column  on  the  following  page. 

We  ask  the  prayers  of  all  of  our 
readers  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  ■ 
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On  Tuesday,  June  22,  1965,  Fr. 
James  Arthur  MacKinnon,  SFM,  32, 
was  shot  and  killed  in  Monte  Plata, 
Dominican  Republic.  The  first  report 
of  his  death  was  received  here  at  Scar- 
boro  the  next  day  in  a telegram  from 
our  regional  superior  there,  Fr.  Paul 
Ouellette,  SFM.  The  telegram  simply 
said  that  Fr.  MacKinnon  had  been 
accidentally  shot  by  a soldier. 

Naturally,  everyone  interested  in  the 
case  was  immediately  anxious  to  get 
further  details.  Unfortunately,  those 
details  were  very  elusive.  Fr.  MacKin- 
non was  the  only  priest  in  the  parish  at 
the  time,  and  since  it  happened  in  the 
evening  on  a road  heading  out  of  town, 
there  were  no  witnesses  — other  than 
the  soldier  involved. 

It  is  known  that  Fr.  MacKinnon  left 
the  parish  house  in  his  jeep,  accom- 
panied by  the  local  chief  of  police. 
Apparently  he  later  picked  up  another 
policeman,  because  when  his  body  was 
found,  the  bodies  of  two  policemen 
were  found  with  it.  All  three  had  been 
shot  with  a submachine  gun,  and  each 
had  been  hit  with  several  bullets. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing,  all  the 
available  evidence  in  the  case  is  being 
thoroughly  studied  by  an  OAS  investi- 
gating team,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
through  their  efforts  the  full  story  may 
someday  be  told. 

In  the  tropics,  it  is  necessary  to  hold 
the  funeral  very  shortly  after  a death, 


so  Fr.  MacKinnon  was  buried  the  day 
after  he  was  shot.  The  funeral  was 
attended  by  the  Papal  Nuncio,  Mons. 
Emmanuele  Clarizio,  Most  Rev. 
Thomas  Rielly,  bishop  of  San  Juan  de 
la  Maguana,  most  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers,  representatives  of  other  reli- 
gious communities,  and  all  of  the 
people  from  the  town  of  Monte  Plata. 
The  grief  of  the  people  was  most  evi- 
dent, and  after  they  had  walked  to  the 
graveyard  for  the  burial  service,  many 
of  them  continued  to  walk  out  of  town 
to  the  spot  on  the  highway  where  his 
body  was  found.  There  they  said  more 
prayers,  and  placed  flowers  at  the  site. 

In  Canada,  a requiem  Mass  was 
offered  for  Fr.  MacKinnon  in  his  home 
parish  at  Victoria  Mines,  Cape  Breton, 
N.S.  Very  Rev.  Francis  Diemert,  SFM, 
superior  general  of  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society,  attended,  and 
Fr.  Joseph  Curcio,  SFM,  preached. 
Fr.  Curcio  had  been  stationed  with 
Fr.  MacKinnon  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 
Dominican  Republic,  before  Fr. 
MacKinnon  was  transferred  to  Monte 
Plata.  ■ 

During  the  summer,  all  of  the  Scar- 
boro priests  stationed  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  were  able  to  return  to  Canada 
for  a short  rest.  The  war  and  the  ten- 
sion there  made  this  advisable.  They 
came  out  in  groups  of  twelve  as  soon  as 
hostilities  settled  enough  to  allow  their 
departure.  ■ 
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In  Praise  of  Teenagers  ! 


Tn  every  paper,  magazine  or  periodical 

one  picks  up  and  on  the  radio  and 
T.V.  there  are  vivid  accounts  of  the 
problems  teenagers  present  to  our  society 
today.  Hardly  ever  is  there  an  account  of 
the  good  being  done  by  these  younger 
members  of  our  community,  though  I 
am  sure  that  the  instances  are  many.  In 
order  to  change  this  pattern  a little  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  about  a project 
conducted  by  the  high-school  students  of 
our  small  prairie  town  of  Daysland,  Alta. 

Scarboro  Missions  magazine  of 
November  1964,  had  a short  article  by 
Father  Robert  Hymus,  SFM,  who,  at 
that  time,  was  stationed  in  Azua, 
Dominican  Republic,  and  had  charge 
of  60,000  souls,  18,000  of  them  in 
Azua,  and  the  rest  in  the  campos  or 
settlements  in  the  hills.  Father  told  in 
this  article  of  the  hundreds  of  babies  in 
his  parish  who  die  each  year  from  colitis. 
Many  times  he  would  open  his  door  to 
find  a poorly  dressed  woman  standing 
there  with  a bundle  in  her  arms,  and 
when  he  asked  what  he  could  do  for  her 
she  would  answer,  “My  son  is  sick  and 
needs  medicine.” 

She  would  come  to  the  priest  because 
she  had  no  money  and  he  was  her  only 


hope.  Father  had  a friend  who  was  a 
doctor  and  who  would  look  after  patients 
from  the  priest  in  return  for  whatever 
medicine  the  priest  could  give  him.  In 
concluding  his  article,  Fr.  Hymus  asked 
if  there  were  not  someone  who  could 
help  them  save  the  lives  of  these  little 
children. 

Even  in  Canada,  where  we  have  every 
facility  for  caring  for  our  sick,  we  still 
lose  a few  babies  every  year  from  this 
dread  sickness.  It  is  really  gastroenteritis 
that  causes  the  deaths  of  these  little  ones, 
mostly  of  teething  age.  When  we  see  the 
deaths  of  our  little  ones,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing modern  medicine  can  offer  to  care 
for  them,  we  feel  very  badly;  but  what 
would  our  sentiments  be  if  we  had  to  see 
hundreds  die  each  year?  We  began  to 
think  of  what  we  could  do  to  relieve  this 
situation  and  the  following  events  hap- 
pened in  quick  succession. 

A few  days  after  reading  this  account 
of  the  need  for  drugs  in  Latin  America, 
a drug  salesman,  Mr.  J.  E.  Strange,  of 
Squibb  and  Company,  made  his  routine 
call  at  the  hospital.  We  asked  him  if  his 
company  would  sell  us  a generous  supply 
of  drugs  at  minimum  cost,  though  as  yet, 
we  had  no  money.  He  asked  if  we  would 
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Sister  M.  Desmond 
General  Hospital 
Daysland,  Alberta 


Bonny  Doon  High-School  Band,  Edmonton,  Alberta. 


be  interested  in  making  some  money  for 
this  purpose,  and  suggested  a band  con- 
cert. He  said  that  he  could  supply  the 
band  if  we  would  supply  the  hall  for 
the  concert.  Our  doctor  was  consulted 
about  this,  and  he  was  sure  the  Elks’  Hall 
could  be  used.  He  suggested  we  ask  our 
high-school  students  to  sponsor  the  con- 
cert, as  the  band  was  a high-school  band, 
from  the  Bonny  Doon  High  School  in 
Edmonton.  Mr.  Strange  was  to  call  in 
that  evening  to  see  what  decision  had 
been  reached  and  to  make  the  final 
arrangements  for  the  concert. 

A phone  call  was  made  to  the  princi- 
pal of  our  high  school,  Mr.  H.  Carroll, 
and  this  tentative  plan  was  explained. 
He  asked  that  we  come  to  the  school  at 
once  and  explain  it  to  the  students  our- 
selves. Several  members  of  the  students’ 
union,  including  the  chairman,  were 
present  and  we  explained  Father’s  need 
for  drugs  and  the  possibility  of  getting 
the  band  from  Edmonton. 

These  young  people  were  very  enthu- 
siastic and  suggested  that  they  themselves 
take  care  of  the  expenses,  such  as  renting 
the  hall,  making  the  posters  in  their  art 
classes,  making  and  selling  the  tickets, 


obtaining  a door  prize  for  the  advance 
ticket  sales,  and  providing  a lunch  and 
ten  dollars  as  a “Thank  You”  for  the 
band.  At  this  time  also,  we  were  told 
that  the  hall  would  be  available  so  the 
date  was  set  for  December  4,  1964.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  entire  student  body,  this 
plan  was  given  unanimous  approval. 

When  Mr.  Strange  returned  that  eve- 
ning all  had  been  arranged.  He  promised 
to  contact  the  director  of  the  band,  Don 
Harris,  confirm  the  date,  and  let  us  know 
what  arrangements  we  would  have  to 
make  for  the  concert. 

In  order  that  all  the  money  collected 
might  be  used  to  buy  these  drugs,  several 
salesmen  of  surgical  supply  houses,  and 
pharmaceutical  houses  in  Edmonton, 
using  their  own  cars  and  time,  drove  the 
members  of  the  band  100  miles,  from 
Edmonton  to  Daysland.  This  in  spite  of 
the  very  poor  weather  conditions.  Other 
entertainers  included  in  the  program 
were  Mr.  Ken  Dewar,  a magician  and 
Miss  Sherri  Lowden,  a vocalist. 

Our  high-school  students  had  done 
such  a good  job  that  there  were  over 
eighty  dollars  collected  in  the  advance 
ticket  sale  — even  though  the  admission 
charged  was  very  small.  Everyone  in  the 
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town  and  district  seemed  most  interested. 
The  Minister  of  the  United  Church, 
Reverend  Mr.  A.  McNeil,  and  our  parish 
priest,  Reverend  Father  Francis  Elkin, 
announced  the  benefit  to  their  congrega- 
tions. The  hall  was  packed  and  everyone 
had  a very  enjoyable  evening. 

During  the  intermission  the  students 
had  a sale  of  coffee,  doughnuts  and  soft 
drinks,  and  the  proceeds  from  this  were 
also  used  to  buy  drugs  for  the  sick  and 
dying  children  of  Azua,  Dominican 
Republic. 

The  Bonny  Doon  Band,  of  some 
twenty  members,  deserves  a great  deal  of 
credit  for  the  many  hours  of  practice 
they  put  in  to  make  this  evening  so 
enjoyable. 

A few  days  later  the  president  of  the 
Students’  Union  presented  us  with  a 
cheque  for  $170.00,  ten  of  which  was  a 
donation  from  the  Elks’  Club,  as  their 
contribution  towards  this  charity.  Fol- 
lowing this  good  example  from  our  teen- 
agers, several  chapters  of  the  Catholic 
Women’s  League  and  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  of  Daysland,  also  made  con- 
tributions for  the  purchase  of  drugs  for 
Latin  America. 

So  our  total  amount  of  money  was 
$215.00.  This  was  sent  immediately  to 
various  drug  companies  with  whom  we 
do  business,  and  through  their  great 
generosity,  and  their  desire  to  share  in 
the  wonderful  work  of  our  high-school 
students,  over  $5,000.00  worth  of  drugs 
have  been  sent  to  Azua. 

To  these  teenagers  of  Edmonton  and 
Daysland,  who  banded  together  to  make 
this  project  such  a resounding  success, 
go  our  gratitude  and  praise.  In  justice,  we 
owe  them  recognition  for  the  wonderful 
work  and  shining  spirit  of  service  they 
have  shown.  May  God  bless  them!  H 


Yes  you!  You  may  be  one  of  those 
people  who  received  one  of  our 
calendars  last  December  and  haven't 
returned  an  envelope  yet. 

We  know  it’s  easy  to  put  things  like 
that  off,  but  if  you  look  at  the  cal- 
endar again,  you'll  see  that  it’s  very 
simple.  Just  put  your  name  and 
address  on  the  envelope,  slip  what- 
ever you  can  afford  into  it,  seal  it 
and  mail  it  to  us.  We  will  even  pay 
the  postage. 

Half  the  year  has  already  gone. 
Funny  how  time  flies  isn’t  it?  Don’t 
put  it  off  any  longer.  We  need  your 
help  very  much,  and  we  will  be  wait- 
ing to  hear  from  you.  Thanks  very 
much. 

Scarboro  Fathers, 

2685  Kingston  Rd., 

Scarboro,  Ontario. 
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MISSION  MESSAGE 

Dear  Buds: 

Summer  camps  are  closed!  Cottages 
locked  up!  Holidays  are  over  and  the 
schools  are  beginning  to  open.  New 
grades,  new  books,  new  teachers  — but 
you  are  the  same  boy  or  girl  you  were 
last  September,  just  a year  older  and  I 
hope  a year  wiser. 

You  know,  Buds,  the  very  best  way  to 
please  St.  Theresa  and  help  her  save 
souls  on  the  missions  is  to  be  on  time  for 
class,  have  your  text  books  with  you, 
respect  your  teacher  and  do  your  home- 
work. I want  you,  Buds,  to  be  right  on 
the  job  this  year  as  your  offering  to  God 
for  the  conversion  of  souls  in  the 
missions. 

How  about  it? 

God  bless  you, 

Father  Jim. 

THE  LITTLE  FLOWER’S 
ROSE  GARDEN 

Dear  Father  Jim: 

I am  eight  years  old  and  in  grade 
three.  My  sister  Debbie  is  six  years  old. 
I saved  75  cents  and  Debbie  35  cents  for 
the  missions. 

Yours  truly, 

John  Antonacci, 

Islington,  Ontario. 

Dear  Father: 

I am  sorry  I am  so  late  sending  my 
month’s  savings,  but  was  up  to  my  neck 
with  work  for  school . . . 

Patricia  Flesch, 

Sudbury,  Ontario. 


Pat’s  brother,  Danny,  has  cerebral 
palsy.  He  is  one  of  St.  Theresa’s  special 
Buds. 

Dear  Father: 

We’re  very  sorry  we  don’t  send  you 
any  donations  very  often,  but  we  are 
only  schoolers.  We  hope  you  will  not  be 
angry. 

Lina  and  Joseph  Mardozi, 
St.  John’s  School,  Toronto. 
I am  not  angry  Joseph,  schoolers  don’t 
have  much  money. 


Dear  Father: 

We  saved  $2.00  this  month  and  we 
only  have  to  save  four  more.  I hope  that 
boy  will  be  as  smart  as  I am. 

Yours, 

Debbie  Alson, 

Atikokan,  Ontario. 

Debbie’s  school  is  helping  educate  a 
boy  in  the  missions. 


Adlor  Paul 


Kevin 


These  are  the 
Howell  boys  of 
Morris  Point,  Nfld. 

Aren't  they  fine 
Buds? 
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The  cathedral  of  Santo  Domingo  (Santa  Maria  la  Manor).  Construction  began  in 
1523  — finished  in  1540.  It  enshrines  the  remains  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

HISTORIC 

DOMINGO 


John  Gault,  SFM 
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Columbus 
of  Christo 
into  ruins 


I 


'"The  City  of  Santo  Domingo  in  the 


1 


Dominican  Republic  once  again 


finds  itself  in  the  midst  of  civil  war. 
Such  a conflict  is  nothing  new  in  the 
long  history  of  this  community  which 
was  established  by  Bartholomew 
Columbus  (Christopher’s  brother)  on 
August  4,  1496. 

One  evening,  some  years  ago,  I was 
visiting  the  home  of  a retired  army 


Two  Dominican  professors  looking  over  the 
ruins  of  a colonial  sugar  plantation  in  our 
parish  of  Haina.  In  this  picture  you  see 
the  remains  of  the  "long  house"  where  the 
slaves  used  to  live. 


St.  Dominic's  Church,  built  in  1520.  It  be- 
came, in  1 538,  the  centre  of  the  University 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  — the  first  institu- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  New  World. 


official  and  the  conversation  turned  to 
the  then  existing  dictatorship  of  Rafael 
Leonidas  Trujillo  Molina.  The  wife,  an 
elderly  woman,  replied:  “We  have  no 
love  for  the  regime  but  at  least  there  is 
not  a revolution  every  six  months  to 
destroy  what  little  one  has  been  able  to 
build  up  during  the  short  periods  of 
peace.”  The  history  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  shows  that  her  statement  is 
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built  in  1510  by  Diego  Columbus,  the  son 
It  was  a palace  for  Diego's  wife.  Later  it  fell 
having  been  restored,  it  is  now  a museum. 


This  statue  of  Christopher  Columbus  stands 
in  the  park  beside  the  cathedral  where  his 
remains  lie  buried. 


Ruins  of  a Franciscan  monastery  in  the  City  of  Santo  Domingo.  Built  in  1 503,  the  remains 
of  Bartholomew  Columbus  (brother  of  Christopher),  founder  of  the  city,  lie  buried  in  it. 


not  too  far  out. 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  have  a central 
house  on  the  Caribbean  coast  about 
eight  miles  west  of  Santo  Domingo. 
Behind  the  house  there  is  a beach  — 
the  first  break  in  the  jagged  coral  rock 
formation  on  that  side  of  the  city.  Here, 
thousands  of  American  troops  landed 
with  their  equipment  and  prepared  to 
enter  the  war-torn  city  to  form  an  inter- 
national zone.  This  spot  was  also  the 
scene  of  evacuation  of  many  hundreds 
of  foreigners  who  fled  the  troubled  area. 


Just  what  will  be  the  final  outcome 
of  the  present  conflict  I would  not  ven- 
ture to  predict.  However,  let  us  hope 
and  pray  that  it  will  be  for  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Dominican 
people. 

The  accompanying  photographs  were 
taken  shortly  before  the  civil  war  started. 
The  pictures  were  taken  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Santo  Domingo’s  historical 
importance.  If  the  stones  of  the  places 
depicted  could  talk  they  would  tell  many 
an  interesting  story.  E 
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You 

Father 

Margaret  Trainor 

'T'his  question,  “You,  Father?”  was 
frequently  put  to  our  son,  Fr.  Jack 
Trainor,  SFM,  during  my  exciting  and 
memorable  visit  with  him  in  Japan  last 
summer.  In  all  instances,  the  ques- 
tioners were  Japanese  youths,  many  of 
them  seeking  help.  Tourists  from  home, 
though,  seeing  the  Scarboro  priests  in 
their  new  summer  apparel  in  the  mis- 
sions might  pose  the  same  query. 

“Is  that  man  in  a grey  flannel  suit, 
white  shirt  and  tie  really  a Catholic 
priest?  He  looks  just  like  any  other 
man,”  they  might  exclaim. 

This  desire  to  become  part  of  the 
crowd,  especially  when  with  a group 
on  a picnic,  etc.,  is  one  reason  for  the 
new  civilian  or  layman  look.  As  most 
western  men  are  taller  than  Japanese 
men,  they  are  conspicuous  anyway. 
Now,  there  is  a feeling  that  the  tradi- 
tional black  suit,  vest  and  Roman  collar 
enhances  this  strange  appearance.  If  a 


black-garbed  priest  appears  aloof  and 
forbidding  to  a pagan,  who  has  shown 
interest  in  the  Faith,  the  vesture  must 
be  changed,  I was  told. 

In  the  humid  summer,  lighter  clothes 
are  also  more  comfortable.  Around  the 
church  and  rectory  of  course,  the 
familiar  soutane  is  still  worn. 

My  son’s  pastor,  Fr.  Alex  Mac- 
Donald, SFM,  of  Blessed  Sacrament 
Church,  in  Ichinomiya,  about  300  miles 
south  of  Tokyo,  not  only  arranged  to 
let  Fr.  Jack  take  his  vacation  during 
my  visit,  but  invited  me  to  stay  over  the 
weekend  at  the  rectory. 

This  same  warm  hospitality  was  ex- 
tended by  all  the  Scarboro  Fathers  I 
was  privileged  to  meet  in  Tokyo,  Osaka, 
Nagoya,  Shimabara  and  Sasebo.  They 
welcomed  me  as  though  I were  their 
own  mother,  and  did  much  to  initiate 
me  into  the  ways  of  the  Oriental  people. 
Even  the  Australian  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  invited  me  to  stay  overnight 
in  their  mountain  convent,  high  in  the 
Japanese  Alps  overlooking  Sasebo  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  announcement  in  the  April  issue 
of  Scarboro  Missions  of  a guided  tour 
to  Japan  revived  memories  of  these 
places,  and  sparked  envy  for  those 
fortunate  persons,  who  will  join  the 
tour  next  month. 

They  will  discover  these  island  in- 
habitants are  extremely  clean,  hospi- 
table and  honest  — they  would  never, 
for  example,  filch  a parcel  left  by 
another  purchaser  on  a store  counter. 
They  always  appear  cheerful  and  cour- 
teous, and  strongly  desire  world  peace. 
The  drinking  water  is  pure  and  the 
food  delicious.  I mention  these  points, 
because  travel  folders  sometimes  over- 
look them. 
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Not  even  the  most  glamorous  of 
these  folders,  however,  can  exaggerate 
the  beauty  of  the  city  of  Kyoto,  with 
its  magnificent  boulevards,  gardens  and 
ancient  temples.  This  cultural  centre  of 
the  country  was  our  first  stop,  after 
leaving  Ichinomiya.  As  we  took  our 
seats  in  the  crowed  coach,  Fr.  Jack 
took  out  his  breviary,  and  happily 
remarked: 


Mrs.  Margaret  Trainor  (left)  with  her  son 
Fr.  Jack  Trainor,  SFM,  pictured  in  front  of 
Scarboro's  house  in  Tokyo. 


“Now  for  two  carefree  weeks  away 
from  all  parish  cares.  I’m  travelling  I 
incognito,  just  another  tourist  with  his 
mother.” 

Admittedly,  he  blended  with  the  p 
other  male  passengers,  all  of  whom 
wore  white  shirts  and  light  trousers. 
Even  the  school  boys  wear  white  shirts, 
and  the  girls  wear  white  blouses  with 
tunics  or  navy  skirts.  My  son  was  mis- 
taken though,  when  he  thought  no  one 
would  notice  the  tiny  cross -shaped 
silver  pin  on  his  shirt  pocket,  that  was 
recognized  by  many. 

At  the  International  Hotel,  in  Kyoto, 

Fr.  Jack  handed  my  passport  to  the 
young  desk  clerk.  In  that  1964 
Olympic  Games  year,  foreign  tourists 
were  allowed  a ten  per  cent  discount  on 
accommodations.  The  clerk  glanced  at 
the  passport,  and  then  at  Fr.  Jack.  His 
eyes  lingered  briefly  on  the  silver  cross. 

“You,  Father?”  he  quietly  asked. 

His  anonimity  shattered,  my  son 
grinned  and  switched  to  the  Japanese 
language,  in  which  he  seemed  quite 
fluent  to  my  ears.  A brief  translation 
informed  me  that  the  clerk  was  a 
graduate  of  Tokyo  University  and, 
although  not  a Christian,  had  studied 
English  at  Sophia  University,  staffed  by 
Jesuit  Fathers. 

The  next  morning  we  were  joined  by 
Fr.  Bruce  Hutchison,  a former  Sudbury 
neighbour  and  school  friend  of  our 
family,  who  is  now  a Redemptorist 
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priest  in  Japan.  I persuaded  them  to 
take  me  to  the  World  Jazz  Festival, 
featuring  Gene  Kruppa,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  hear  hundreds  of  young 
Nippons  clap  their  hands  in  rhythm  as 
he  drummed  out  jazz  tunes.  Theatres 
and  concerts  start  around  6.30  p.m., 
and  are  over  by  9 o’clock,  so  we  had 
not  dined  beforehand.  As  we  left  the 
open-air  theatre,  Fr.  Jack  went  ahead 
to  find  a taxi. 

When  Fr.  Bruce  and  I caught  up,  we 
found  him  holding  the  fan  of  a young 
girl,  while  her  escort,  a factory  worker, 
watched  the  episode.  Unable  to  afford 
the  price  of  admission,  the  pair  had 
been  listening  outside. 

“They  came  early,  when  the  musi- 
cians were  going  in,  and  persuaded 
them  to  autograph  her  fan,”  exclaimed 
Fr.  Jack.  “Now,  she  can’t  decipher  the 
signatures,  but  if  you  kept  a printed 
program  maybe  I can  match  up  the 
names.” 

We  handed  over  our  programs,  and 
soon  left  the  girl  and  her  boy  friend 
happily  bowing  their  thanks. 

This  bow  is  something  a future 
tourist  might  practice  to  advantage. 
The  trick  is  to  stand  back  a few  steps 
before  returning  a bow.  When  greeting 
someone,  bidding  farewell  or  express- 
ing thanks,  the  Japanese  bow  deeply 
from  the  Waist,  and  often  repeat  the 
bow  two  or  three  times.  If  an  un- 
schooled Canadian  goes  to  return  the 
bow,  without  moving  back,  you  could 
knock  heads! 

After  leaving  the  concert  bandshell, 
we  headed  for  the  Fujiyama  restaurant. 
The  shops  stay  open  until  9.00  p.m., 
and  the  downtown  streets  glowed  with 
colored  hanging  lanterns  and  brilliant 
signs.  The  Fujiyama,  like  most  restau- 


rants, was  located  over  a row  of  shops. 
As  we  mounted  the  carpeted  stairs,  Fr. 
Jack  was  again  cornered. 

This  time,  the  now  familiar  hail  of 
“You,  Father?”  came  from  two  young 
girls  running  up  behind  us.  One  of  the 
pair  held  up  an  airmail  letter  from  a 
pen  pal  in  the  United  States.  She 
wanted  Father  to  help  translate  it. 

After  Kyoto,  my  son  was  not  called 
on  again  until  a few  days  later  in  Naga- 
saki. Then  it  was  a Catholic  girl,  who 
served  us  in  the  Los  Angeles  Gift  Shop, 
that  identified  the  cross,  and  she  could 
be  expected  to,  for  Nagasaki  has  a 
large  Catholic  population. 

It  was  in  this  seaport  city  that 
twenty-six  Christians,  three  of  them 
children,  were  martyred  for  their  Faith. 
For  three  centuries  Christianity  was 
supressed,  and  family  crucifixes  were 
kept  hidden  away.  Today,  young  girls, 
whose  strict  upbringing  would  deter 
them  from  accosting  just  any  strange 
man  in  public,  turn  to  a Scarboro 
Father  because  he  has  a cross. 

This  display  of  trust  may  seem  insig- 
nificant, when  compared  to  the  vast 
indifference  of  millions  of  Japanese  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  but  it  does  seem  to 
show  that  prejudice  is  disappearing, 
and  the  Church  is  making  progress. 
Meanwhile,  our  missionary  priests  seek 
conversions  with  patient  perserverance 
and  loving  tact. 

Besides  our  prayers,  we,  their  rela- 
tives and  friends  back  home  can  help 
by  writing  frequent  letters  to  our  mis- 
sionaries, even  if  the  replies  are  slow. 
Newsy  letters,  with  clippings  enclosed 
about  the  hometown,  weddings  and 
even  deaths  of  friends  makes  them  feel 
they  still  belong  to  the  home  group.  E£ 
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WAR 


IN 

SANTO  DOMINGO 


Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  SFM,  superior  of  the  Scarboro  Fathers 
in  Santo  Domingo,  recently  sent  us  a report  on  the  revolu- 
tion in  that  country.  His  first  report  was  published  in  our 
previous  issue.  Here  is  the  continuation. 


n^hursday,  April  29:  This  morning,  the 
Air  Force  radio  announced  that  all 
persons  living  around  the  cathedral  were 
to  clear  out  immediately,  since  some 
rebels  were  holding  out  there  and  mili- 


tary action  would  soon  begin  in  that 
section. 

This  afternoon,  we  here  at  Haina  had 
a ringside  seat  for  the  American  marines 
coming  ashore  with  all  their  equipment. 
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Around  2.00  p.m.  helicopters  began  fly- 
ing real  low  directly  above  us,  and  a little 
while  later  the  marines  hit  the  beach  next 
to  our  property.  They  drove  off  the 
beach  and  started  lining  up  along  the 
road  in  front  of  our  house,  getting  organ- 
ized to  drive  into  town  in  one  big  push. 

As  we  were  watching  the  Yanks  go  by, 
we  suddenly  saw  a jeep  with  a Red  Cross 
flag  coming  towards  us.  Imagine  our 
surprise  when  it  turned  into  our  drive- 
way and  there  was  Fr.  Mike  Dwyer, 
with  the  three  Canadian  nurses  from 
Yamasa,  the  lady  doctor  and  a load  of 
supplies.  They  had  come  to  try  to  help 
out  in  some  hospital  here  in  town. 

Fr.  Mike  just  arrived  before  the  6 
o’clock  curfew,  so  they  all  stayed  with 
us  here  in  Haina  for  the  night.  Our 
phone  is  out  of  order  permanently  now, 
and  we  still  have  no  lights  nor  water.  Our 
food  supply  is  getting  low. 

Fr.  Mike  had  tried  to  bring  the  nurses 
to  the  capital  on  the  road  that  leads 
through  Monte  Plata.  However,  when 
he  got  to  Monte  Plata,  several  young 
rebel  supporters  stopped  them;  they 
were  carrying  machetes,  and  wouldn’t 
let  them  get  through.  Fr.  Joe  Moriarty 
appeared,  and  finally  they  were  allowed 
to  pass,  but  when  they  got  to  the  bridge 
just  outside  of  Monte  Plata,  they  found 
it  had  been  burned  by  the  local  rebels,  so 
they  had  to  return  to  Yamasa  and  come 
into  the  city  by  another  route,  arriving 
just  before  the  curfew.  They  are  going 
to  try  to  get  into  one  of  the  hospitals 


tomorrow  morning. 

In  one  of  the  towns  that  Fr.  Mike 
passed  this  afternoon,  the  police  at  the 
station  had  taken  off  their  uniforms  and 
fled,  since  there  are  rumours,  and  very 
probably  true,  that  the  rebels  are  attack- 
ing police  stations,  and  many  police  have 
been  killed. 

Friday,  April  30:  Things  are  pretty 
well  the  same;  still  no  lights,  no  water, 
and  no  electricity. 

The  Papal  Nuncio  went  on  the  air  this 
morning,  and  announced  that  a cease  fire 
had  been  arranged  after  he  had  talked 
personally  with  former  president  Juan 
Bosch  (now  in  Puerto  Rico)  by  tele- 
phone. However,  the  cease  fire  has  not 
been  observed,  and  he  went  on  the  air 
again  this  evening  pleading  with  every- 
one to  obey  the  truce. 

We  here  in  Haina  have  been  passing 
the  time  away  watching  the  American 
task  force  disembark  on  the  beach  next 
door.  Ships  of  all  types,  including  land- 
ing barges,  freighters,  etc.,  have  been 
coming  in  continually,  all  through  last 
night  and  today,  and  they  are  still  at  it. 
It  looks  as  though  they  will  be  at  it  during 
this  night  also. 

With  all  the  equipment  they  are  bring- 
ing in,  it  looks  as  though  they  intend  to 
stay  for  a long  time. 

Saturday,  May  1:  After  listening  to 
several  news  broadcasts,  I gather  that  the 
rebels  are  still  shooting  in  the  city.  Today, 
they  attacked  the  American  Embassy 
again;  also  they  shot  at  some  marines, 
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killing  two.  Then  they  tried  to  shoot  at 
the  power  plant,  situated  near  the  docks. 
So  if  things  are  like  that,  it  still  is  not  safe 
to  travel  around  town.  Martial  law  is 
still  in  effect  — no  lights,  water  nor 
telephone. 

Sunday,  May  2:  Father  Mike  Dwyer 
returned  from  his  hospital  work.  It  took 
him  over  one  hour  to  tell  us  where  he 
and  the  nurses  had  been  since  Thursday 
morning.  First,  a plane  machine  gunned 
a rebel  tank,  only  a few  yards  from  Fr. 
Mike’s  jeep  as  they  headed  for  the 
American  Embassy.  They  spent  Thurs- 
day night  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  — the 
night  the  snipers  were  taking  pot  shots  at 
it.  They  were  driven  in  a Red  Cross 
ambulance  to  one  hospital.  The  same 
ambulance  had  several  bullet  holes  in  it 
from  previous  trips.  He  had  to  leave  off 
two  nurses  at  the  former  T.B.  hospital  on 
the  Santiago  Highway,  and  he  and  the 
other  two  went  to  the  Morgan  Hospital. 
His  stories  are  endless  about  his  experi- 
ences in  the  past  three  days;  at  one  time, 
snipers’  bullets  could  be  heard  hitting  the 
hospital,  while  he  was  helping  a doctor 
operate  in  the  dark,  without  water. 

Father  Joe  Curcio  had  an  incident  in 
his  parish  of  Ocoa  the  other  day.  Some 
people  wanted  to  lynch  the  mayor,  but 
Fr.  Joe  barged  right  in  and  saved  his  life 
by  telling  them  to  “lay  off  that  stuff.” 

Monday,  May  3:  This  morning,  the 
government  radio  began  asking  people 
living  in  the  interior  to  come  to  the 
capital  with  food  to  sell.  They  guaranteed 


safe  passage.  There  must  be  a real  short- 
age of  food  in  the  city. 

The  lights  came  on  this  afternoon,  but 
there  is  still  no  water.  We  had  been  six 
days  without  lights.  We  have  done  no 
shopping  for  food  for  exactly  two  weeks. 
We  are  carrying  on  with  what  we  had  on 
hand,  and  some  C rations  the  Ameri- 
can marines  gave  us. 

Tuesday,  May  4:  Father  Larry  Hart 
and  I visited  the  priests  in  Yamasa, 
Monte  Plata  and  Sabana  Grande  de 
Boya. 

Yamasa:  Father  Jim  Walsh  looks 
fine.  Two  Peace  Corps  fellows  were 
there  for  dinner;  they  are  very  worried, 
and  do  not  want  to  stay  in  the  areas 
where  they  had  been  working.  The  sisters 
are  all  O.K.  and  carrying  on  as  usual, 
except  that  there  is  no  school  these  days. 

Monte  Plata:  Father  Art  MacKinnon 
was  in  Bayaguana  with  Fr.  Castalio,  who 
has  been  administrator  for  the  past  three 
weeks.  Fr.  Joe  Moriarty  is  O.K.,  but 
having  a little  trouble  with  some  young 
toughs  in  town. 

Sabana  Grande  de  Boya:  Father  Bob 
Moore  O.K.  also;  not  much  trouble 
there.  There  was  a little  shooting  a few 
nights  ago,  however,  he  does  not  know 
why  nor  where  it  came  from. 

I have  just  finished  talking  to  a 
young  man  who  has  my  utmost  confi- 
dence, and  is  the  type  of  person  who 
knows  everybody  and  everything  behind 
the  scenes.  Here  are  his  views,  and  some 
of  the  facts  and  details: 
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The  U.S.  marines  are  slowly  edging 
their  way  into  the  capital  city.  There  are 
thousands  of  rebels  in  and  around  the 
San  Carlos  district,  Ciudad  Nueva,  and 
the  cathedral.  Most  of  the  rebels  are 
respecting  the  cease  fire,  but  they  defi- 
nitely object  to  the  U.S.  marines  com- 
ing in.  If  they  advance  any  further,  there 
may  be  many  killed.  Taxis  are  travelling 
throughout  the  city,  however,  there  are 
many  incidents  of  sporadic  shooting.  He 
said  that  anyone  going  along  Thirtieth  of 
March  Street,  for  example,  will  be  shot 
upon  by  snipers. 

This  young  fellow  expressed  to  me 
his  personal  opinion,  which  reflects  the 
thinking,  I suspect,  of  most  of  the  people. 
He  thinks  that  the  Commies  infiltrated 
the  revolution,  but,  he  says,  they  are 
infiltrating  every  political  party  and  social 
movement  in  the  country.  However,  he 
says,  “we  can  handle  them  in  due  time.” 
I tried,  but  failed,  to  convince  him  that 
with  the  Commies,  it  is  impossible  to 
negotiate,  and  they  will  win  out  in  the 
end  if  any  leeway  whatsoever  is  given  to 
them.  This  young  man’s  opinion  is  I 
think,  that  of  many  people. 

After  the  events  of  the  past  two  days, 
it  seems  that  the  marines  realize  they 
have  quite  a battle  on  their  hands,  if  they 
continue  to  enter  more  deeply  into  rebel- 
held  territory.  They  may  be  just  biding 
their  time,  to  see  if  the  O.A.S.  is  going  to 
do  anything  to  solve  the  situation.  As  I 
see  it,  no  one  is  going  to  win  this  battle, 
and  everyone  is  going  to  suffer. 


Voice  of  America  has  just  reported: 
1,000  dead,  and  12,000  injured. 

Thursday,  May  6:  Secretary  General 
Jose  Mora  and  the  Nuncio  spoke  this 
afternoon  over  the  government  radio 
station,  and  expressed  the  desire  that  all 
factions  might  stop  antagonizing  each 
other  while  die  truce  is  signed.  The  truce 
and  cease  fire  only  recognize  the  fact  that 
neither  side  has  won,  and  that  both  sides 
are  ready  to  murder  each  other. 

The  rebel  station  has  broadcast  two 
telephoned  speeches  by  Juan  Bosch,  who 
is  still  in  Puerto  Rico.  In  both  speeches, 
he  exhorts  them  to  keep  up  the  struggle. 
Also  the  rebel  station  is  issuing  the 
decrees  of  the  rebel  leader,  Francisco 
Caamano  Deno,  who  somehow  or  other 
was  sworn  in  as  president  of  the  country. 
Where,  when  and  how,  he  became  presi- 
dent, I do  not  know,  but  the  rebel  station 
is  broadcasting  the  names  of  his  cabinet 
members  and  some  members  are  already 
giving  out  orders  to  the  people.  What  a 
smart  move  on  the  part  of  the  rebels! 
One  decree  broadcast  by  the  rebel  station 
was  to  the  effect  that  all  merchants  and 
public  servants  should  return  to  work 
tomorrow.  Then  ten  minutes  later,  the 
same  source  retracted  and  told  the  mer- 
chants and  civil  servants  to  not  assist  at 
work  tomorrow,  but  instead  to  help  clean 
up  the  debris  on  the  streets.  So  now  we 
have  two  governments. 

Friday,  May  7:  Still  very  tense  today. 
The  rebel  radio  has  been  broadcasting 
decrees  of  the  rebel  government,  and  just 
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tonight,  a decree  was  issued  naming 
twenty-seven  new  governors  all  over  the 
country.  At  the  same  time,  decrees  are 
being  issued  by  the  Military  Junta  — our 
“other  government”  which  opposes  the 
rebels.  Just  this  afternoon,  the  Junta  was 
enlarged  to  include  five  men:  two  mili- 
tary, and  three  civilians.  One  of  the 
military  men  is  General  Imbert  Barreras, 
an  active  patricipant  in  the  assassination 
of  Trujillo.  I’m  afraid  that  the  cease  fire 
will  not  last  long. 

This  afternoon,  I was  asked  to  attend 
a meeting  of  the  O.A.S.  as  representative 
of  Caritas — the  relief  organization.  It 
was  mainly  to  set  up  various  centres  for 
the  distribution  of  food  and  medicines. 
Caritas  has  been  inactive  during  all  this 
crisis  due  to  the  fact  that  the  new  Caritas 
representative  here  arrived  only  one 
week  before  the  revolution  and,  when 
hostilities  began,  he  had  to  leave  on  the 
first  boat.  So  the  Papal  Nuncio  asked 
me  to  represent  Caritas  for  the  moment. 

This  evening,  about  one  hour  ago,  we 
heard  several  rounds  of  rifle  fire  and 
machine  gun  fire  coming  from  the  beach. 
Just  now,  a few  more  rounds  of  gun  fire. 
Have  no  idea  what  is  going  on  down 
there  at  the  moment. 

Saturday,  May  8:  After  I went  to  bed 
last  night,  I heard  several  more  rounds  of 
machine  gun  fire,  and  a couple  of  rifle 
shots  — they  were  getting  closer  to  the 
house.  In  between  the  shots,  I could 
hear  someone  running  through  the  bush 
on  our  property. 


This  morning,  the  sergeant  came  over, 
knowing  that  we  would  be  wondering 
what  happened  last  night.  Apparently 
five  rebel  frogmen  came  onto  the  beach. 
One  American  marine  was  killed,  but 
they  could  not  capture  or  kill  the  five 
invaders.  Tomorrow,  I will  celebrate 
Mass  for  the  troops  on  the  beach,  and 
hold  a memorial  service  for  the  dead 
marine. 

I spent  all  morning  in  a meeting  with 
the  O.A.S.  representatives  trying  to  get 
Caritas  going  again,  and  to  put  in  an 
emergency  program  for  distributing 
food.  The  brother  of  Francisco  Caamano 
(the  rebel  leader)  was  there,  and  he  con- 
tacted his  brother  to  get  safe  conduct  for 
Caritas  food  through  the  rebel  lines.  In 
fact,  in  many  places,  the  rebels  them- 
selves are  going  to  handle  the  distribu- 
tion of  food.  I’m  afraid  they  are  going 
to  find  giving  out  food  to  the  masses  a 
tougher  battle  than  the  one  they  are 
actually  fighting. 

Sunday,  May  9:  All  day  long  the  rebel 
radio  has  been  calling  upon  the  people  to 
get  behind  the  constitutional  government 
of  Caamano  (rebel). 

Actually  the  rebels  are  encircled.  They 
control  the  city  north  of  the  bridge, 
but  this  group  is  completely  cut  off  from 
the  rebels  south  of  the  bridge  by  the  cor- 
ridor which  consists  of  only  one  street 
— that  leading  to  the  bridge.  This  cor- 
ridor is  buzzing  with  marines,  tanks, 
trucks  and  soldiers.  On  the  east  is  the 
Ozama  river,  and  on  the  west  are  the 
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Fr.  Mike  Dwyer,  SFM,  in  his  trusty  jeep. 

U.S.  troops.  All  indications  are  that  hell 
is  going  to  break  loose  either  tonight  or 
tomorrow. 

Monday,  May  10:  Nothing  much  to 
report.  Things  are  getting  back  to  normal 
again.  However,  the  situation  is  still 
tense  in  the  sense  that  the  rebels  have  not 
given  up,  and  everybody  is  still  afraid  to 
go  into  the  rebel  zone,  although  they 
have  permitted  the  post  office  to  open, 
and  some  small  stores  are  open.  The 
rebels  are  still  fighting  with  the  American 
troops  occasionally. 

Tuesday,  May  11:  No  new  develop- 
ments. Father  Lou  Quinn,  yesterday, 
was  caught  between  gunfire  as  he  was 
travelling  along  the  corridor  on  the  way 
to  the  bridge.  He  was  on  Barahona 
Street,  behind  the  Santo  Domingo  Radio 
station,  which  is  protected  by  the 
marines,  when  machine  gun  fire  broke 
out.  He  managed  to  come  out  safely, 
but  apparently  the  jeepful  of  marines 
which  was  just  ahead  of  him  suffered 
casualties. 

Father  Mike  Dwyer  wanted  the  three 
Yamasa  nurses  and  the  lady  doctor  to 
leave  their  work  in  the  two  hospitals  here 
in  the  capital  in  order  to  return  to  their 
work  in  Yamasa,  but  they  absolutely  did 
not  want  to  leave.  He  is  going  to  try  to 
get  them  out  again  tomorrow.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  they  are  kept  busy  now, 
not  so  much  from  new  casualties,  as 
from  peritonitis  cases  due  to  the  lack 
of  proper  sterilization  methods  at  the 
moment  of  operations.  At  times  during 


the  fighting,  the  doctors  were  operating 
without  lights  and  without  a water 
supply. 

Wednesday,  May  12:  Meeting  of  our 
priests  today  — sixteen  were  able  to 
come.  At  10:57  during  the  meeting  there 
was  a terrific  explosion  on  the  beach.  It 
shook  the  house  and  put  fear  into  each 
one  of  us.  We  immediately  thought  that 
the  ammunition  dump  was  being  blown 
up.  Soon  afterwards  we  were  told  that  it 
was  pre-planned,  and  found  out  also  that 
the  people  had  been  warned  about  it.  In 
fact,  word  was  sent  here,  and  one  of  our 
workers,  Francisco,  was  supposed  to  tell 
us  about  it,  but  he  “forgot.”  The  sergeant 
came  around  this  afternoon  and  said  that 
they  purposely  exploded  three  Domini- 
can hand  grenades,  along  with  a couple 
of  unsafe  grenades  of  their  own,  and  a 
couple  of  sticks  of  dynamite.  If  so  small 
a package  of  ammunition  made  so  much 
noise,  I’d  hate  to  be  here  if  the  ammuni- 
tion dump  went  off  ! ! ! 

We  were  also  informed  that  the 
troops  are  going  to  move  in  tonight  and 
start  cleaning  up  part  of  the  city.  I guess 
they  have  failed  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  rebel  leaders,  and  so  have  de- 
cided to  fight  it  out,  regardless  of  the 
consequences.  Nothing  to  do  but  wait  to 
see  what  happens  tomorrow. 

Thursday,  May  1 3 : The  big  push  pre- 
dicted yesterday  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
midget  push.  There  was  scattered  gun- 
fire this  morning  along  the  corridor,  and 
this  afternoon,  the  Junta’s  airplanes 
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knocked  out  the  rebel  radio  station. 

Saturday,  May  15:  We  met  two  Peace 
Corps  nurses  working  in  one  of  the 
hospitals  in  rebel  territory.  Two  of  our 
nurses  are  working  with  them.  The  two 
Peace  Corps  nurses  said  that  things  were 
getting  pretty  dangerous  around  there. 
We  have  been  spending  the  whole  day 
trying  to  reach  our  nurses  in  order  to 
take  them  out,  but  it  is  impossible  right 
now  to  reach  the  hospital,  since  the  only 
way  to  get  there  is  through  a section  of 
town  where  a lot  of  the  fighting  and 
shooting  started  up  again  today.  Finally, 
our  phone  started  operating  again  and 
we  got  a call  from  one  of  our  nurses, 
who  said  they  are  fine  and  very  busy.  I 
wanted  to  take  them  out  of  there  three 
days  ago,  foreseeing  something  like  this, 
however,  they  used  some  of  their  femi- 
nine arguments,  and  both  Fr.  Mike  and 
I gave  in  to  them,  and  let  them  return  to 
the  hospital. 

Sunday,  May  16:  Last  night  we  could 
hear  heavy  artillery  and  hand  grenades 
going  off  all  night  long.  I woke  up  at 
2:30  in  the  morning  and  could  hear  it 
all  very  plainly. 

Tonight,  they  are  still  going  at  it.  The 
fighting  is  all  taking  place  on  the  Old 
Tiradentes  Road,  between  the  cemetery 
and  San  Martin. 

Monday,  May  17:  If  anyone  had  told 
me  three  weeks  ago  that  we  were  in  for  a 
four-week  war,  I certainly  would  not 
have  believed  him;  I figured  it  would  be 
a bloody  affair  but  that  it  would  prob- 


ably last  for  a week.  All  day  long  we 
have  been  hearing  explosions,  hand 
grenades  and  machine  gun  fire,  but  far 
enough  away  so  as  not  to  bother  us. 
About  an  hour  ago,  we  heard  rifle  shots 
again;  this  time  it  appeared  to  come  from 
the  Haina  naval  base. 

We  have  all  been  very  worried  about 
the  two  nurses  who  have  been  in  a hos- 
pital in  the  middle  of  the  rebel  zone 
where  all  the  fighting  is  now  taking  place. 
About  an  hour  ago,  we  received  a phone 
call  from  the  both  of  them.  They  are  safe 
in  the  Colegio  Santo  Domingo  with  the 
other  Peace  Corps  nurses.  This  morning 
we  received  a report  that  the  Peace 
Corps  had  sent  an  ambulance  to  get  our 
two  nurses,  however,  that  ambulance 
was  shot  up,  and  was  not  able  to  reach 
the  hospital.  But  a second  ambulance 
did  get  through.  The  nurses  have  been 
doing  a wonderful  job,  and  really  deserve 
a lot  of  credit,  but  just  as  I had  suspected, 
these  past  few  days  were  the  worst,  and 
they  said  over  the  phone  that  they  were 
glad  to  get  out.  They  did  not  give  us  any 
information  over  the  phone,  so  tomor- 
row, I will  know  their  story. 

The  other  two  — Dr.  Cecilia  and 
Sharron  — are  in  the  Morgan  Hospital. 
However,  Dr.  Guerrero  is  in  charge 
there  and  there  is  not  so  much  danger 
while  he  is  around.  However,  tomorrow 
they  are  coming  out  also,  whether  they 
want  to  or  not. 

Tuesday,  May  18.  One  of  the  workers 
at  the  Co-op  building  phoned  this  mom- 
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ing  to  say  that  the  building  was  damaged 
by  shell  fire.  Most  of  the  damage  is  on 
thfl  second  floor.  I did  not  talk  to  him, 
sf)  I have  no  more  details.  I’ll  try  to  visit 
t as  soon  as  things  quiet  down  around 
!bere. 

The  nurse  and  Doctor  Cecilia,  who 
were  still  in  one  of  the  hospitals  yester- 
day, today  managed  to  get  out,  and  are 
here  with  us  tonight.  They  look  very 
tired,  as  do  the  two  nurses  who  came  out 
previously.  All  four  of  them  will  return 
to  Yamasa  tomorrow,  for  a little  rest, 
and  then  we  will  see  if  it  is  prudent  or 
not  for  them  to  return  to  the  capital.  ■ 


During  a parish  mission  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  it  is  the  custom 
to  hold  a procession  each  morning  as 
early  as  possible,  but  still  allowing  the 
people  enough  time  to  get  to  the  church 
for  Mass.  The  rosary  is  said  and  hymns 
are  sung  during  the  procession.  As  more 
and  more  latecomers  join  the  group, 
the  long  line  of  people  steadily  grows. 
When  it  files  into  the  church  for  Mass, 
the  church  is  generally  filled  to  over- 
flowing. 

It  is  also  a custom  in  that  country  to 
construct  and  plant  a huge  cross,  a foot 
thick  sometimes,  near  the  church,  and 
on  one  evening  of  the  mission  the  sta- 
tions of  the  cross  are  made  around  the 
town,  the  last  station  being  held  at  the 
big  cross.  H 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

Scholarships  are  requested  by  Fr.  Joe 
Curcio  for  a school  for  poor  children. 
Yearly  tuition  is  $20.  Two  dollars  a 
month  for  ten  months  would  do  it. 

Fr.  Thomley  wants  benches  for  new 
Church  at  Mikiburi,  Black  Bush  Polder, 
British  Guiana.  Cost  $25.00  each. 

A truck  is  needed  for  the  mission  of  Ita- 
coatiara,  Brazil.  The  total  cost  is  $3,000, 
but  naturally,  any  contribution  you  might 
make  towards  it  would  be  a genuine  help. 

A cardiograph  (portable  type)  is  needed 
for  St.  Vincent.  Any  doctor  or  hospital 
interested  in  supplying  this  equipment 
please  contact  Dr.  Khalique  Baksh, 
M.D.,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies.  Local 
electric  power  is  220  volts. 

Food,  clothing  and  medicine  are  needed 
by  many  people  in  Santo  Domingo, 
following  the  recent  fighting  there. 
Please  send  whatever  financial  help  you 
can  to  our  Scarboro  address. 

Carpenter  tools,  new  or  used,  are 
required  by  our  students  in  their  seminary 
workshop. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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SFM  Priest  Appointed 
Prelate  in  Brazil 


/T‘he  Most  Rev.  Sebastiano  Baggio, 
Papal  Nuncio  of  Brazil,  announced 
on  Friday,  July  23,  that  Rev.  Paul 
McHugh,  SFM,  of  Woodslee,  Ont.,  has 
been  named  Prelate  Nullius  of  the 
Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 

A prelacy  is  an  ecclesiastical  territory 
in  the  process  of  developing  into  a 
diocese.  When  it  eventually  becomes  a 
diocese,  it  will  be  headed  by  a bishop, 
but  in  the  meantime,  it  is  common  to 
have  such  a territory  governed  by  a 
prelate,  who  is  a monsignor  with  all  of 
the  powers  of  a bishop  in  his  own 
territory. 

The  district  of  Itacoatiara,  62,500 
square  miles  in  size,  is  situated  about 
1,000  miles  up  the  Amazon  River,  in 
the  province  of  Amazonas,  Brazil.  The 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  of 
which  Fr.  McHugh  is  a member,  first 
sent  priests  there  in  August,  1962.  Five 
priests  were  sent  at  that  time,  Fr. 
McHugh  being  the  superior. 

By  March,  1964,  the  mission  had 
developed  to  the  point  where  it  was 
made  a prelacy  by  the  Holy  See.  The 
appointment  of  a prelate  had  been 
expected  since  that  time. 

Fr.  McHugh  was  born  in  Woodslee, 
Ont.,  in  1924.  He  attended  St.  John’s 
School  there,  and  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary,  Scarboro,  Ont.,  before  being 
ordained  a priest  of  the  Scarboro  For- 
eign Mission  Society  in  December,  1954. 

He  graduated  from  the  seminary  the 
following  summer,  and  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  Dominican  Republic  where 


Rev.  Paul  McHugh,  SFM. 

he  worked  until  1958.  That  year  he  was 
recalled  to  Canada  to  work  for  three 
years  on  the  mission  society’s  promotion 
department.  In  1962,  he  was  sent  to 
Brazil,  where  he  has  been  working  since. 

The  date  of  Fr.  McHugh’s  investiture 
as  prelate  has  not  yet  been  set. 

Fr.  McHugh’s  appointment  as  prelate 
meant  that  someone  had  to  be  assigned 
to  replace  him  as  regional  superior  of  the 
Scarboro  Fathers  in  Brazil.  Fr.  Michael 
O’Kane,  SFM,  has  been  appointed  to 
that  position.  Fr.  O’Kane,  from  North 
Bay,  Ont.,  was  ordained  in  December, 
1953.  He  worked  for  three  years  in  the 
promotion  department,  then  went  to  St. 
Vincent  for  three  years. 

In  1960,  he  began  one  year’s  study  ! 
of  social  leadership,  at  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University,  Antigonish,  N.S.,  after  which 
he  was  sent  to  Brazil . S3 
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Fr.  Harold  Oxley,  SFM,  Toronto,  Ont., 
is  a graduate  of  De  La  Salle  College. 
Ordained  in  1951,  he  has  spent  three 
years  in  postgraduate  studies,  two  years 
in  Japan,  and  eight  years  on  promotion 
work. 


I Remember 


T remember  the  day  I tried  to  teach  Fr.  Frank  Hawkshaw  to  drive.  It 
was  in  Tokyo  and  the  narrow  streets  on  which  we  were  practicing 
were  hemmed  in  on  either  side  by  high  brick  walls  designed  as  a defense 
against  housebreakers.  The  private  properties  behind  these  walls  had  to 
be  entered  through  gates  which,  when  not  being  used,  were  kept  securely 
locked  and  barred. 

After  a surprisingly  smooth  start,  he  manoeuvered  his  way  around 
the  twisting  streets  with  enough  dexterity  to  set  me  at  ease.  But  the  street 
we  were  on  came  to  a dead  end,  and  as  we  approached  it,  Fr.  Frank 
realized  that  he  would  have  to  make  a “U”  turn  to  escape.  Although  we 
were  in  a jeep,  there  still  seemed  too  little  room  for  the  turn  — unless 
perhaps  he  could  do  it  before  a set  of  gates,  where  the  road  was  a couple 
of  feet  wider. 

He  chose  the  next  set  of  gates  and  swung  the  jeep  around  until  he 
faced  them  head-on.  Then  he  panicked.  He  slammed  the  accelerator  to 
the  floor  and  the  jeep  leaped  ahead  like  a scalded  dog,  smashing  through 
the  locked  gates.  As  pieces  of  gate  sailed  into  the  air,  he  steered  the 
runaway  jeep  across  a lawn,  through  a beautiful  garden  and  towards  a 
clump  of  trees  before  he  finally  stopped.  The  lady  of  the  house,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  yard  at  the  time,  stood  by  — stunned  by  the 
dramatic  arrival  of  her  unexpected  guests.  I’m  sure  that  she  and  the 
pedestrians  who  saw  it  from  the  street  have  never  yet  figured  out  why  we 
foreigners  don’t  at  least  open  the  gates  before  we  drive  in  off  the  street.  ■ 


Harold  Oxley,  SFM 


A 
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A FAMILIAR  SIGHT 


Any  time  of  any  year,  in  any  one  of  Scarboro’s  eight  missions,  you  have  to 
watch  your  step  — or  you’ll  trip  over  construction  timbers.  There  is  always 
building  going  on. 


That’s  good  because  it  means  we  are  expanding.  But  it  creates  the  problem 
of  paying  for  the  buildings.  For  example,  in  Kawatana,  Japan,  $20,000  is 
needed  to  build  a new  church  and  rectory.  And  in  Bani,  Santo  Domingo,  $600 
is  needed  for  cement  blocks  and  $625  for  bags  of  cement,  to  build  a modest 
rectory. 


Please  keep  up  in  mind.  We  always  need  your  help.  God  bless  you,  and  thank 
you  very  much. 


i®i 


MAKE  THAT  PILGRIMAGE  TO  ROME  NOW 


VISIT  ST.  PETER’S  AND  THE  ETERNAL  CITY 

Now  the  crowds  have  gone.  There  is  room  to  see,  time  to  reflect 
on  the  rich  spiritual  legacy  of  the  Eternal  City.  From  Rome,  you’ll 
want  to  extend  your  pilgrimage  to  the  Catholic  City  of  Madrid, 
and  to  Lisbon,  Portugal  — from  where  you  can  visit  the  Shrine  of 
Our  Lady  of  Fatima.  You  can  visit  both  these  cities,  too,  at  no 
extra  fare. 

CPA  flies  from  Toronto  non-stop  to  Rome.  A small  down  payment 
of  $51  is  all  you  need  on  Canadian  Pacific’s  14  to  21  day  economy 
excursion  round  trip  fare. 

For  period  of  fare  applicability,  call  Canadian  Pacific  or 


SEE  YOUR  TRAVEL  AGENT  ...  and 

CanaoUan  (/hctfic  airlines 

Canadian  Pacific  — Trains/Trucks/Ships/ Planes/Hotels/Telecommunications  World’s  Most  Complete  Transportation  System 
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EDITORIAL 


Of  Ordinary  People 

’YVT’ant  to  see  a picture  of  pure  fascination?  Be  around  when  a young 
^ boy  first  meets  a turtle.  I’m  not  sure  turtles  live  in  the  Caribbean, 
but  if  they  don’t,  I’ll  bet  the  boys  there  are  just  as  fascinated  the  first  time 
they  meet  a sand  crab;  turtles  and  crabs  may  differ,  but  boys  don’t.  And 
when  boys  grow  up,  they  become  men  — who  don’t  really  differ  either. 
I’ll  bet  a Nova  Scotian  fisherman  hauling  lobsters  could  understand  a 
Japanese  fisherman  sorting  crabs,  quicker  than  a sociologist  could. 

Why  then  do  people,  so  much  alike,  build  up  hatreds  for  each  other 
so  intense  that  they  should  want  to  kill  each  other?  I think  part  of  the 
reason  is  that  simple  people  around  the  world  with  a matter-of-fact 
approach  to  life  never  get  the  chance  to  meet  each  other.  There  is  a 
whole  team  of  people  standing  between  them  — politicians,  military  men, 
labour  and  management  leaders,  journalists,  etc.  — all  trying  to  tell  one 
group  of  ordinary  people  what  the  other  group  of  ordinary  people  is  like. 

And  too  often,  the  description  we  get  of  each  other  is  distorted.  We 
are  told  that  certain  races  of  people  are  conniving,  deceitful,  lazy,  dis- 
honest or  cruel.  And  they  are  told  the  same  things  about  us.  If,  we 
believe  that  about  other  people,  no  wonder  we  don’t  like  them;  the  things 
we  hear  are  things  we  can’t  like. 

But  if  we  could  know  people  as  they  are,  it  would  be  different.  Not 
that  everyone  would  automatically  love  everyone  else,  but  at  least  we 
would  be  dealing  with  people  as  they  are,  not  as  they  are  pictured  for  us 
by  those  who  can  profit  by  conflict  and  hatred. 

I don’t  want  to  eliminate  the  middlemen.  They  are  necessary,  and  if 
they  do  their  job  well,  they  are  extremely  helpful.  All  I am  really  hoping 
for  is  that  we  can  be  realistic  in  our  attitudes.  Let’s  at  least  remember 
that  the  terrible  things  we  hear  about  other  people  are  often  things  that 
have  been  distorted  in  their  telling.  Behind  every  government,  behind 
every  military  leader  and  journalist  there  are  real  people  who  can’t  get  a 
chance  to  speak  personally.  They  are  people  who  don’t  understand 
world  conflicts  any  more  than  we  do;  who  like  the  simple,  beautiful 
things  in  life;  and  who  sometimes  sit  silently  and  wonder  what  kind  of  a 
world  their  children  will  grow  into.  H 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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A 

MARTYR  FOR 
SOCIAL  JUSTICE 


On  June  22,  1965,  Father  James  Arthur  MacKinnon,  SFM, 
was  shot  and  killed  outside  the  town  of  Monte  Plata,  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  The  regional  superior  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  in  that  country,  Father  Paul  Ouellette,  SFM,  pre- 
sents in  the  following  pages  the  details  of  the  tragedy. 
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A 

MARTYR  FOR 
SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

T have  just  returned  to  our  head- 
^ quarters  at  Haina  after  spending 
three  days  and  two  nights  in  Monte 
Plata  following  the  tragic  death  of  Fr. 
Art  MacKinnon  there.  Yesterday  and 
today  I have  tried  to  gather  together 
as  many  details  as  possible  connected 
with  his  death,  and  I can  honestly  say 
that  I am  almost  certain  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  killed. 

Fr.  Art  was  a very  kind  and  sincere 
priest  — an  example  for  us  all.  His 
desire  at  all  times  was  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  Our  Lord,  and  to  work 
zealously  for  souls  as  Christ  had  done. 
As  such,  Fr.  Art  was  deeply  concerned 
for  the  spiritual  and  social  betterment 
of  the  people  with  whom  he  lived.  The 
many  social  injustices  existing  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  the  past  stirred 
up  the  apostolic  zeal  of  Fr.  Art  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  dedicated  the  greater 
part  of  his  priestly  efforts  towards  doing 
something  about  them.  He  tried  to  instill 
in  the  members  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity a greater  knowledge  of  the  faith 
and  a deep  realization  of  the  necessity 
of  practicing  in  everyday  life  the  virtues 
of  faith,  hope  and  above  all  charity, 
thereby  bringing  about  a true  Christian 
renewal,  particularly  in  the  social  order. 

Thus,  Fr.  Art  truly  sympathized  with 
the  aims  of  the  revolution  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  — although  not 
with  the  Communist  elements  involved 
in  it.  He  recognized,  as  all  of  us  do,  the 
many  social  injustices  which  have 


existed  for  so  long  in  the  country,  and 
he  saw  the  urgent  need  to  correct  these 
many  abuses.  In  a word,  Fr.  Art 
favoured  the  ideals  for  which  the  revolu- 
tion stood  — social  justice,  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  abuses  committed  by  the 
military  and  wealthy  class,  etc.  Since 
Fr.  Art  was  very  outspoken,  the  police 
and  army  in  Monte  Plata  had  listed  him 
as  a “rebel”  and  even  as  a Communist. 
(The  police  still  do  not  make  any  dis- 
tinction between  “rebel”  and  “Com- 
munist”, but  the  fact  is  that  most  of  the 
rebels  are  not  Communists.)  The  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  the  immediate 
details  leading  up  to  the  martyrdom  of 
our  brother  priest,  Fr.  Art  MacKinnon, 
SFM. 

THIRTY-SEVEN  MEN  ARRESTED 

On  Wednesday,  June  16th,  the  local 
police  rounded  up  and  arrested  thirty- 
seven  people  in  Monte  Plata,  young 
and  old,  and  sent  about  thirty-three  of 
them  to  different  prisons.  Several  people 
had  been  arrested  during  the  past  two 
months,  and  Fr.  Joe  Moriarty  had  been 
instrumental  in  getting  many  of  them 
released.  But  this  day  the  whole  town 
was  upset  over  the  incident.  Fr.  Art 
tried  to  see  the  prisoners  in  the  army 
barracks  in  Monte  Plata  that  same  after- 
noon, but  the  officer  in  charge  was  very 
harsh  and  would  not  let  Fr.  Art  see  them. 

On  Thursday  morning,  June  17  th 
(Corpus  Christi),  Fr.  Art  announced  at 
the  first  Mass  that  the  Corpus  Christi 
procession  which  was  to  be  held  that 
afternoon,  would  not  be  held  — ■ in  pro- 
test for  the  unjust  arrests  of  so  many 
persons  in  town.  He  must  have  enlarged 
on  this,  because  when  he  was  finished 
speaking  and  continued  the  Mass,  the 
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Father  MacKinnon  was  buried  the  day  after  his  death.  Fr.  John  Gomes,  SFM  (left),  and  Fr. 
Paul  Ouellette,  SFM  (right),  lead  other  Scarboro  priest  pall  bearers. 


wife  of  the  army  lieutenant  began  cry- 
ing; she  was  very  shaken  up,  almost 
hysterical.  She  had  to  be  taken  from 
Mass,  and  helped  home. 

After  Mass,  two  soldiers  with  sub- 
machine guns  came  to  the  church  door, 
looked  in,  and  then  walked  to  the  park 
bench.  Having  heard  Fr.  Art,  and  see- 
ing the  soldiers,  the  parish  catechist 
counselled  Fr.  Art  not  to  say  anything  at 
the  second  Mass.  Fr.  Art  obeyed  this 
advice,  even  though  he  did  not  seem 
disturbed  nor  worried  over  the  incident. 

I That  same  afternoon,  Fr.  Art  and 
several  of  the  wives  of  the  prisoners  went 
i to  San  Isidro  Air  Force  Base,  but  could 


not  obtain  an  interview  with  Gen. 
Wessin,  as  they  had  hoped. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  Fr.  Art  came 
to  the  capital  to  see  the  head  of  the 
armed  forces  about  the  arrests.  This  man 
was  not  present,  so  Fr.  Art  spoke  with 
the  second  in  command.  The  officer 
assured  Fr.  Art  that  he  would  personally 
question  each  of  the  prisoners.  That 
same  afternoon,  all  or  most  of  the 
thirty-three  were  released. 

Soon  after  this,  either  Saturday  or 
Sunday,  the  local  police  lieutenant  was 
transferred  from  Monte  Plata  and  Lt. 
Evangelista  Martinez  Rodriguez 
replaced  him. 
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Fr.  MacKinnon,  pictured  shortly  after  he 
was  ordained  on  December  19,  1959. 


Apparently,  Lt.  Evangelista  had  been 
a prisoner  of  the  rebels  and  had  escaped. 
Another  report  states  that  he  was  a 
prisoner  in  La  Victoria  for  several  days. 
In  any  case,  he  apparently  spoke  quite 
openly  during  his  first  couple  of  days  in 
Monte  Plata.  He  let  it  be  known  that 
he  had  absolutely  no  love  for  the  rebels. 

On  Monday,  June  21,  Fr.  Art  was  on 
his  way  to  one  of  the  mission  chapels 
for  a scheduled  Mass.  He  was  bringing 
with  him  in  his  jeep  members  of  the 
parish  choir.  On  the  highway,  about 
three  miles  from  town,  a lone  police- 
man, armed  with  a submachine  gun, 
stopped  the  jeep.  Upon  seeing  the  other 
passengers,  die  policeman  permitted  Fr. 
Art  to  continue  on  his  way. 

In  the  middle  of  Tuesday  afternoon, 
June  22,  Raso  Santiago  Restituyo  of  the 
police  force  was  seen  passing  the  time 
away  in  the  park,  in  civilian  clothes. 
This  was  very  unusual.  He  had  been  in 
Monte  Plata  several  years  and  was  well 
known  by  the  people. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 


noon, Lt.  Evangelista  was  seen  in  the 
bar.  Suddenly  he  sent  for  Restituyo. 
When  Restituyo  arrived,  they  talked 
outside  for  one  or  two  minutes.  Evan- 
gelista returned  to  his  table,  sat  down, 
and  almost  immediately  got  up  again, 
went  outside  and  called  Restituyo  back. 
They  conversed  for  a longer  period  of 
time  (three  to  five  minutes),  then  Resti- 
tuyo went  back  into  town.  Lt.  Evan- 
gelista returned  to  the  bar  but  left  soon 
afterwards,  walking  out  of  town,  on  the 
road  to  Boya. 

At  6:15  p.m.,  Restituyo  went  to  the 
rectory,  arriving  there  just  as  Fr.  Art 
was  finishing  supper.  Fr.  Art  and 
Restituyo  got  into  the  parish  jeep  and 
headed  out  of  town.  It  is  presumed  that 
they  met  Lt.  Evangelista  on  the  road, 
since  the  three  persons  were  seen  in  the 
jeep  at  the  army  barrack’s  check-point. 
The  guard  noticed  the  lieutenant  sitting 
next  to  the  driver  (Fr.  Art)  and  signalled 
them  to  continue  on  their  way. 

About  100  yards  further  down  the 
road,  Fr.  Art  stopped  the  jeep  at  the 
house  of  a friend  who  had  just  then 
arrived  at  his  home.  He  was  still  outside 
his  house.  Fr.  Art  asked  him  from  the 
jeep  if  he  had  eaten  and  he  said  no.  Fr. 
Art  then  asked  him  about  the  ploughing 
of  some  field,  and  then  pulled  away 
slowly  at  the  same  time  telling  the  man 
that  he  would  be  back  to  speak  to  him  in 
two  or  three  minutes. 

A SOLDIER  IN  THE  AREA 

Earlier  that  same  day,  on  the  road 
travelled  by  Fr.  Art  and  the  policemen, 
there  were  heard  the  rifle  shots  of  some- 
one hunting  birds.  The  army  lieutenant, 
not  knowing  what  it  was,  ordered  one 
of  his  soldiers,  Odulio  De  Los  Santos 
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Castillo,  to  go  and  investigate.  Accord- 
ing to  witnesses,  he  was  alone  and  had 
asked  several  people  along  the  way 
where  and  what  the  shooting  was. 

By  the  time  Fr.  Art  arrived  at  that 
section  of  the  road  in  the  evening,  he 
may  have  started  to  suspect  something. 
In  any  case,  the  three  were  heard  arguing 
in  the  jeep  as  they  drove  by  a house.  The 
jeep  apparently  stopped  in  the  right-hand 
lane  of  the  road,  about  250  yards  away 
from  an  intersection,  and  about  550 
yards  from  the  army  barracks,  which  was 
now  out  of  sight.  There  is  a house  about 
seventy  yards  behind,  and  three  houses 
about  seventy  yards  ahead  of  the  scene. 
The  jeep  had  its  headlights  on. 

The  three,  Fr.  Art,  Lt.  Evangelista, 
and  Restituyo  must  have  gotten  out  of 
the  jeep.  A series  of  shots  was  heard 
and  about  five  minutes  later,  the  soldier 
Castillo,  who  was  still  in  the  area,  came 
running  towards  the  intersection.  When 
he  heard  the  shooting,  he  must  have 
decided  to  investigate.  He  was  seen 
by  people  at  the  intersection,  asking 
questions  about  the  shooting,  and 
going  towards  the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  headlights  of 
the  jeep  impaired  his  vision,  so  he 
entered  a cornfield,  and  circled  around 
until  he  was  in  a position  about  thirty 
to  forty  feet  away  from  the  jeep,  and 
inside  the  barbed-wire  fence.  During 
this  time,  another  pistol  shot  was 
heard.  Some  people  say  they  heard 
someone  shout  “manos  arriba,”  so 
Castillo  must  have  told  them  to  “lift 
up  their  hands,”  and  when  they  did 
not  obey,  or  perhaps  when  one  of  them 
who  was  carrying  the  submachine  gun 
turned  in  surprise,  Castillo  emptied  his 
submachine  gun,  shooting  from  his 
position  in  the  cornfield  behind  the 


The  church  at  Monte  Plata,  where  Fr.  Art 
had  been  stationed  since  January,  1965. 


barbed-wire  fence.  He  fired  all  thirty 
bullets,  thus  killing  the  two  policemen 
who  had  just  killed  Fr.  Art. 

Castillo  was  seen  going  back  to  the 
barracks  to  report  the  incident;  he  was 
carrying  two  submachine  guns  and 
one  pistol.  He  even  told  several  people 
that  he  had  just  killed  two  persons,  and 
that  three  were  dead. 

Therefore,  my  conclusion  is  that 
Fr.  Art  was  killed,  accidently  or  other- 
wise, by  either  Lt.  Evangelista  or 
Restituyo,  who  in  turn  were  killed  by 
Castillo,  who  happened  to  be  around 
the  area  at  the  time. 

That  same  evening,  at  9:15,  the 
Apostolic  Nuncio  telephoned  to  tell 
me  that  the  priest  in  Monte  Plata  had 
been  killed  along  with  two  civilians  as  the 
jeep  was  approaching  the  army  check- 
point. He  said  it  was  zigzagging  along 
the  road,  and  was  fired  upon  by  the 
guards  who  thought  it  was  intentionally 
going  to  run  into  them.  The  chief  of 
police  had  announced  it  to  the  Nuncio. 

When  the  Nuncio  told  me  that  the 
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body  would  be  brought  back  to  Santo 
Domingo,  I expressed  my  desire  that  it 
stay  in  Monte  Plata  instead,  for  burial. 

A LONG,  SORROWFUL  NIGHT 

I then  went  upstairs  to  announce  the 
news  to  Fr.  Joe  McGuckin  and  Fr.  Jack 
McCarthy,  the  only  persons  in  the  house 
at  the  time.  Because  of  the  6:00  p.m. 
curfew,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
sit  around  until  the  next  morning  when 
travelling  would  again  be  permitted. 

We  stayed  up  late  that  night.  The 
telegraph  office  would  not  answer  the 
phone.  Fr.  Jack,  Fr.  Joe  and  I made 
plans  to  leave  early  the  next  morning. 
We  wrote  several  letters  to  the  priests 
in  Santiago,  Bishop  Reilly,  Mr.  Noble, 
the  charge  d’affaires,  etc.  Fr.  Joe  was 
to  advise  the  priests  in  Bani,  who  in 
turn  would  advise  the  rest  of  the  priests 
up  the  line.  Then  Fr.  Joe  would  advise 
the  priests  in  the  eastern  end.  Fr.  Jack 
was  to  accompany  me  to  Monte  Plata. 

We  arrived  in  Monte  Plata  around 
7:00  a.m.  As  we  came  to  the  army 
guard  post  on  the  road  into  town,  Fr. 
Art’s  jeep  was  parked  along  the  side 
of  the  road.  The  side  door  (driver’s 
side)  had  about  six  or  seven  bullet 
holes.  The  windshield  was  completely 
intact,  but  the  side  window  was  broken 
although  it  did  not  have  a trace  of  any 
bullet  having  hit  it.  Also,  there  was  not 
a drop  of  blood  to  be  seen  within  the 
jeep,  nor  outside  of  it.  The  bullet  holes 
entered  the  side  door  at  an  angle  in- 
dicating they  were  shot  from  behind 
the  jeep.  Immediately,  we  realized  that 
the  story  we  had  heard  was  absolutely 
false. 

Fr.  Jack  and  I continued  into  town, 
and  discovered  that  Fr.  Art’s  body  had 


been  taken  during  the  night  to  the 
Marion  Hospital  in  Santo  Domingo. 
The  rectory  was  padlocked. 

A VISIT  WITH  THE  NUNCIO 

We  raced  back  to  the  capital  and 
instead  of  going  immediately  to  the 
Marion  Hospital  which  is  nearby,  we 
dropped  in  to  talk  to  the  Nuncio  about 
our  suspicions.  We  arrived  there  at 
9:00  a.m.  and  half  an  hour  later  the 
American  Ambassador,  Mr.  William  T. 
Bennett  arrived.  I asked  the  ambassador 
to  do  us  the  favour  of  getting  a helicopter 
to  transport  the  body  back  to  Monte 
Plata;  this  he  did  immediately. 

After  our  visits  with  the  Nuncio 
and  the  Ambassador,  we  went  to  the 
Embajador  Hotel  and  spoke  to  the 
Human  Rights  Committee  of  the 
O.A.S.  We  had  still  not  seen  the  body. 

Fr.  Jack  and  I arrived  at  the  Marion 
Hospital  about  10:45  a.m.,  and  met 
Fr.  John  Gomes  and  Fr.  Antonio 
Sanchez,  S.J.,  praying  beside  Fr.  Art’s 
body. 

The  body  was  exposed  in  Manresa 
Loyola  chapel  for  about  five  minutes, 
then  the  helicopter  arrived.  The 
Nuncio  and  I accompanied  the  body  to 
Monte  Plata. 

We  arrived  in  Monte  Plata  about 
12:00  noon,  and  the  whole  town  was 
out  to  accompany  the  body  to  the 
rectory.  With  the  people  outside,  we 
closed  the  doors  while  Fr.  Alphonse 
Chafe,  Fr.  Joe  McGuckin  and  Fr.  Rod 
MacNeil  washed  and  dressed  the  body. 
It  was  then  that  we  saw  the  real  extent 
of  the  wounds.  He  had  been  hit  by  at 
least  nine  bullets. 

Fr.  Art  was  dressed  in  purple  vest- 
ments, and  laid  out  on  a stretcher  in 
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the  church  at  about  2:00  p.m.  One 
hour  later,  the  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion of  the  O.A.S.  arrived  by  heli- 
copter. We  took  the  body  into  the 
sacristy,  locked  the  doors,  and  let  the 
O.A.S.  examine  it.  Also,  an  investig- 
ating commission  of  the  armed  forces 
in  Monte  Plata  at  the  time,  examined 
the  body. 

At  about  4:15  p.m.,  I celebrated  the 
funeral  Mass,  assisted  by  Fr.  Jack 
McCarthy  and  Fr.  Joe  McGuckin. 
Acolytes  were  Fr.  Don  Smith  and  Fr. 
John  Gomes.  Fr.  Sanchez  said  a few 
words  after  Mass;  the  Nuncio  gave  the 


blessing  over  the  body,  and  Bishop 
Reilly  said  prayers  at  the  grave.  Arch- 
bishop Beras  was  unable  to  attend  be- 
cause he  was  in  Rome  at  the  time. 

Fr.  Art’s  grave  is  in  a very  decent 
and  humble  spot  in  the  cemetery.  Fr. 
Rod  MacNeil  had  taken  care  of  all 
these  details. 

All  of  our  priests  were  present  at  the 
funeral,  except  Fr.  Bill  McNabb,  and 
Fr.  Dan  MacNeil,  who  could  not  be 
contacted.  All  the  Grey  Nuns  and  the 
Hotel  Dieu  Sisters  from  Ocoa  were 
present.  A carload  of  Sacred  Heart 
Fathers  from  Santiago  arrived.  Bishop 


Fr.  Art  had  formerly  been  stationed  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  Here  he  is  seen  being  honored 
by  the  parishioners  there  before  his  departure  to  the  parish  of  Monte  Plata. 
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Polanco  intended  to  come,  but  at  the 
last  minute  had  to  cancel  his  plans. 
Several  priests  from  the  capital  were 
present  also.  Many  Altagracianas,  and 
a caravan  of  Ocoa  parishioners  at- 
tended the  funeral. 

The  Grey  Sisters  looked  after  pre- 
paring a meal  for  over  fifty  people. 
After  all  had  eaten,  the  priests  and 
people  left  Monte  Plata  around  5:45 
p.m.  in  a caravan  of  eleven  cars  to 
return  through  the  capital  back  to  their 
respective  parishes.  We  obtained  a 
special  pass  from  the  police  to  travel 
through  the  capital  after  curfew.  I re- 
mained in  Monte  Plata  with  Fr. 
Gerald  Donovan  and  returned  today. 
Fr.  Donovan  will  stay  in  Monte  Plata 
until  he  leaves  next  week  for  home. 
He  and  Fr.  Rod  MacNeil  have  been 
instructed  to  sleep  in  the  same  house 
from  now  on. 

I wish  to  express  my  deepest  appre- 
ciation to  our  priests;  their  cooperation 
and  willingness  to  do  anything  I asked 
was  magnificent  and  a genuine  consola- 
tion to  me. 

Fr.  Art’s  death  quite  naturally  came 
as  a great  shock  to  all  our  priests  and 
parishioners.  We  have  lost  a true  mis- 
sionary, but  our  sorrow  is  modified  by 
the  knowledge  that  God  has  given  us 
a true  modern  martyr,  who  fearlessly 
spoke  the  truth  and  willingly  offered  up 
his  life  for  the  cause  of  social  justice  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  His  short  life- 
time was  dedicated  to  the  preaching  of 
Christ’s  gospel.  Although  the  high  ideals 
which  he  so  valiantly  stood  for  may 
not  immediately  become  realities  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  nevertheless  the 
sacrifice  of  his  life  surely  will  not  be  in 
vain.  His  intercession  in  Heaven  will 


no  doubt  bring  that  day  much  closer; 
and  true  Christian  social  justice  will 
prevail  in  this,  his  adopted  country, 
where  he  will  forever  remain  buried  in 
the  humble  little  town  of  Monte  Plata.  ■ 


The  first  young  man  ever  ordained  a 
priest  from  one  of  Scarboro’s  parishes 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  was  Fr. 
Montilla.  He  was  stationed  in  a parish 
close  to  Monte  Plata,  and  had  visited  Fr. 
MacKinnon  shortly  before  his  death. 

Fr.  Montilla  had  been  administrator 
of  the  parish  at  Bayaguana  for  the 
past  few  months,  and  was  a frequent 
visitor  to  Monte  Plata.  He  was  with 
Fr.  Art  on  the  day  of  the  shooting  until 
5:50  p.m.  He  received  word  of  Fr. 
Art’s  death  and  immediately  came  in 
his  jeep  from  Bayaguana  arriving  in 
Monte  Plata  around  1:15  a.m.  He 
stopped  his  jeep  in  front  of  the  rectory 
and  immediately  five  or  six  policemen 
with  submachine  guns  appeared  from 
the  park,  all  with  their  guns  aimed  at 
him. 

As  he  got  out  of  the  jeep,  about  five 
young  girls  came  out  of  the  church. 
They  were  in  tears,  and  he  could  not 
get  any  information  from  them.  He 
went  to  the  police  station  and  the 
highest  officer  present  was  a corporal, 
who  attended  to  him  in  a very  official 
manner.  Fr.  Montilla  asked  him  what 
had  happened  to  the  priest,  and  he 
simply  said  that  he  had  been  killed, 
along  with  two  of  their  policemen.  Fr. 
Montilla  then  thought  it  useless  to  ask 
any  more  questions  and  left. 
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Before  the  civil  war,  Fr.  Art  (left),  like  many  Scarboro  priests,  frequently  travelled  by  mule 
to  mission  stations  scattered  throughout  the  mountains  and  the  bush. 


By  this  time  a couple  of  young  men 
came  to  inform  him  of  Fr.  Art’s  death. 
One  of  them  had  the  keys  of  the 
rectory.  Fr.  Montilla  entered  the 
house,  examined  Fr.  Art’s  room  for 
anything  important  that  may  have  been 
left  undone.  He  thought  of  staying  in 
the  house  that  night,  however  after 
thinking  it  over,  he  decided  to  close  the 
house,  and  returned  to  Bayaguana.  He 
tried  to  visit  the  scene  of  the  tragedy 
but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so. 

He  returned  to  Bayaguana,  accom- 


panied a short  distance  by  one  of  the 
young  men.  This  young  man  was  a 
taxi  driver  and  had  been  driving  in  the 
direction  of  Boya,  about  7:15  that 
evening,  when  he  came  upon  the  scene. 
The  jeep  lights  were  on,  and  he  saw 
three  bodies  on  the  road.  He  immedi- 
ately turned  and  went  back  to  Sabana 
Grande.  A couple  of  hours  later,  he 
decided  to  come  back  to  Monte  Plata, 
and  when  he  came  upon  the  scene  this 
time,  there  were  many  people  around. 
He  did  not  stop  but  kept  going  into 
town.  ■ 
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Father  MacKinnon's  death  was  an  inci- 
dent of  international  concern.  Conse- 
quently, the  Organization  of  American 
States  was  most  anxious  to  uncover  its 
details.  The  secretary  general  of  the 
O.A.S.  appointed  a Technical  Assist- 
ance Commission  to  study  the  case  and 
present  a report  to  him. 

The  members  of  the  commission  were: 
Doctor  Daniel  Schweitzer,  Doctor 
Alfonso  Quiroz  and  Doctor  Jorge 
Avendano.  The  following  are  notes 
taken  from  the  report  they  presented 
to  the  secretary  general. 


On  the  29th  of  June,  Doctor  Mora, 
Secretary  General  of  the  O.A.S. , 
charged  us  with  the  completion  of  the 
investigations  relating  to  the  death  of 
Father  James  Arthur  MacKinnon, 
SFM,  of  Canadian  nationality,  who, 
along  with  two  other  persons,  lost  his 
life  on  Tuesday,  June  22nd,  around 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  on  the 
outskirts  of  Monte  Plata. 

Since  the  bodies  of  these  victims 
were  buried  in  the  cemeteries  of  Monte 
Plata  and  Bonao,  which  do  not  have 
the  adequate  facilities  for  the  necessary 
medical-legal  examinations,  their  ex- 
humation was  ordered,  and  they  were 
transferred  to  Salvador  Gautier  Hos- 
pital with  the  purpose  of  performing 
an  autopsy,  and  other  observations 
and  complementary  details. 

The  priest  was  well  liked  and  of  a 
generous  and  just  spirit;  he  protested 
a mass  arrest  in  his  sermon  from  the 
pulpit  and  in  his  efforts  before  the 
central  authority;  these  efforts  termin- 
ated in  the  liberation  of  some  of  the 
prisoners  and  in  the  subsequent  trans- 


fer of  the  policeman  responsible  for 
these  arrests. 

This  foreign  priest  was  killed  in 
suspicious  and  ambiguous  circum- 
stances which  do  not  pretend  that  it 
could  be  anything  other  than  an 
execution  on  a public  highway.  His 
assasins  received,  at  the  same  time, 
immediate  death  at  the  scene  of  the 
crime. 

The  priest’s  body  has  evidence  of 
having  been  wounded  by  at  least  two 
different  firearms;  evidence  of  strong 
pressure  on  his  neck  and  profound 
bruises  on  his  body.  His  clothing,  per- 
forated by  the  shots,  after  examination 
under  ultraviolet  rays,  gives  evidence 
of  containing  gunpowder,  which  in- 
dicates that  some  bullets  were  shot  at 
very  close  range. 

The  other  two  bodies  only  show 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  soldier  who 
says  he  shot  after  his  orders  were  not 
obeyed. 

The  autopsy  revealed  bruises  on  the 
neck  and  body  of  the  priest,  which 
would  explain  the  fact  that  the  auto- 
mobile which  he  was  driving  was  zig- 
zagging during  the  mistreatment  he 
was  receiving. 

The  soldier  pretends  to  have  killed 
the  three  who  descended  from  the 
jeep;  but  this  does  not  tally  with  the 
shots  made  at  very  short  range  at  the 
priest,  nor  with  the  injuries  by  two 
firearms  evident  on  his  body. 

It  was  not  possible  for  us  to  com- 
plete the  investigations  of  the  case,  and 
it  was  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
police  and  military  authorities  who  are 
continuing  them. 

We  judge  the  characteristics  which 
surround  the  death  of  the  priest  sus- 
picious and  equivocal.  ■ 
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GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


INTELLIGENCE  NOT  COWARDICE 

/^Vctober  is  the  month  for  football  — definitely  one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
colourful  sports  of  them  all.  And  it’s  not  hard  to  see  the  similarity  between 
a man  training  to  make  the  football  team  and  one  training  to  become  holy.  St.  Paul 
saw  it.  Actually,  he  speaks  about  someone  training  for  a race,  but  the  point  is  the 
same.  He  says  that  “everyone  in  a contest  abstains  from  all  things  — and  they 
indeed  to  receive  a perishable  crown,  but  we  an  imperishable.”  (I  Cor.,  9:25) 
The  players  who  stand  out  on  any  team  are  those  who  work  hard,  who  are 
ready  to  give  up  anything  that  interferes  with  their  game,  who  are  dedicated  to 
their  sport,  and  who  approach  it  with  intelligence.  That  last  thing  is  important  — 
intelligence.  Sometimes  you  will  hear  people  say  that  so-and-so  plays  a “heady” 
game.  In  other  words,  he  doesn’t  just  rip  around  the  field  like  a drunk  bull.  He 
knows  what  he  is  doing.  He  plays  it  smart. 

The  same  things  go  into  making  a man  holy.  He  also  has  to  work  hard,  and 
give  up  whatever  interferes  with  his  pursuit  of  God;  he  must  be  dedicated,  and  he 
must  also  be  smart.  The  smart  football  player  doesn’t  try  to  bulldoze  his  way 
through  opposition  that  is  too  much  for  him.  He  figures  a way  to  get  around  it. 
And  the  smart  man  of  God  doesn’t  try  to  bulldoze  his  way  through  temptations 
that  are  too  much  for  him.  He  avoids  them.  This  is  not  cowardice;  it  is  intelligence. 
In  spiritual  books,  it  is  called  “avoiding  occasions  of  sin”,  and  it  is  a smart  thing  to  do. 

Boys  who  live  for  God  with  intelligence  and  strength  don’t  have  to  worry  about 
their  vocations.  They  are  ready  for  anything  God  might  ask  of  them.  And  when 
God  finds  someone  ready  and  willing,  it  is  no  problem  to  Him  to  let  the  boy  know 
what  He  wants  of  him  in  this  life.  H 


BOYS:  Join  Scarboro's  Vocation  Club.  Send  this  coupon  to 

VOCATION  CLUB, 
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2685  Kingston  Rd., 
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CANADIANS 

IN  THE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 


A bit  of  news  in  the  past  few  months 
^ stated  that  citizens  of  forty-five 
nations  had  been  evacuated  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  during  the  recent 
revolution  there.  Among  these  were 
some  Canadians.  So  I am  going  to 
write  a few  words  about  some  of  the 
Canadians  I know  here  in  the  Republic. 

Before  our  own  Scarboro  priests  came 
to  this  country,  there  were  French 
Canadian  priests  working  here,  with 
lay  brothers  of  the  same  order,  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Sacred  Heart.  These 
priests  and  brothers  are  still  here,  doing 
great  work. 

It  is  now  twenty-two  years  since 
Scarboro  began  sending  priests.  And 
quite  a few  years  ago,  the  Grey  Nuns 
of  Pembroke  came  to  the  country,  set- 
ting up  schools  and  dispensaries,  fight- 
ing the  war  against  illiteracy  and 
disease  among  the  poor.  These  too  are 
still  serving  faithfully,  and  we  are  very 
proud  of  them.  More  recently  another 
group  of  sisters  has  come  from  Canada 
to  work  here,  the  Religious  Hospitalers 
of  St.  Joseph,  serving  the  sick. 

Lastly  I know  a group  which  has 
come  to  help  the  sick,  and  which  has 
distinguished  itself  heriocally. 

This  is  a group  of  Canadian  nurses, 
and  a Philippine  doctor  a (woman  doc- 
tor), called  the  Companions  of  St.  Luke. 
They  are  sponsored  by  Rev.  Joseph 
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Ainslie,  P.P.,  Toledo,  Ont.  These  young 
women  come  to  this  country  to  work 
gratis  for  a year  to  help  the  poor.  Be- 
tween learning  the  language,  teaching 
English,  teaching  child  care  to  mothers, 
and  handling  lines  of  from  200  to  500 
patients  a day,  they  are  kept  very  busy, 
and  do  a lot  of  good  for  many  poor 
people  who  have  no  other  means  of 
medical  assistance. 

During  the  recent  conflict  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  things  slowed 
down  at  the  dispensary,  and  the  nurses 
and  the  doctora  decided  to  go  to  the 
capital  to  help  the  wounded.  Fr.  Mike 
Dwyer,  SFM  (an  old  ambulance  driver 
from  away  back),  dusted  off  his  red 
cross  armbands,  took  over  an  ambu- 
lance, and  the  troupe  was  on  the  road. 

I could  tell  a few  stories  of  strafing, 
operations  done  on  the  floor  as  bullets 
whistled  through  windows,  etc.,  but  I 
hesitate  to  steal  Fr.  Mike’s  thunder. 
Suffice  it  to  say  they  saved  many  lives. 

At  present  the  nurses  and  the  doctora 
are  back  to  the  busy  life  in  the  dispen- 
sary in  Yamasa,  quietly  serving  the 
poor  in  increasing  numbers.  There  are 
others  from  Canada  engaged  in  good 
works  in  this  country,  but  I mention 
only  the  ones  I know  personally,  with 
a word  on  their  work,  so  that  readers 
may  be  aware  of  Canada’s  effort  here.  ■ 

i 


JAPAN,  MYSTERY  OF  THE  MISSIONS 

A.  Bryson,  MSC 


Tt  is  often  asked  why  the  conversion 

rate  is  now  much  slower  in  Japan 
than  in  Korea. 

“The  question  is  as  complex  as  the 
difference  between  the  histories  of  the 
two  nations,  and  between  the  peoples 
themselves,”  said  a veteran  Columban 
missioner  who  has  worked  in  both 
countries. 

His  reply  summed  up  the  separate 
answers  given  by  missioners  and  lay- 
men questioned  by  the  N.C.W.C.  News 
Service. 

Historically,  Catholicism  came  earlier 
to  Japan,  flourished,  and  waned.  It 
came  later  to  Korea,  lagged,  and  has 
gathered  great  momentum. 

The  golden  age  of  Catholicism  in 
Japan  began  with  the  coming  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  in  1549  and  ended  with 
the  violent  persecutions  of  the  17th 
century.  During  this  period  Catholics 
were  more  numerous  than  they  are 
today. 

But  persecution  left  its  mark  on  the 
descendants  of  these  first  Japanese 
Christians,  making  them  a somewhat 
closed  society  with  little  concern  for 
the  conversion  of  others.  Thus  in  the 
j Nagasaki  archdiocese,  main  scene  of  the 
martyrdoms,  where  there  is  the  greatest 
concentration  of  Catholics,  children  of 
Catholics  account  to  a great  extent  for 
Church  membership. 

The  conversion  rate  has  been  highest 
in  areas  where  the  psychological  inhibi- 
tions associated  with  the  descendants  of 
the  persecuted  Christians  are  absent. 


At  the  end  of  World  War  II  there 
were  only  106,000  Catholics  in  this 
country,  exclusive  of  11,000  who  were 
killed  at  war’s  end  in  Nagasaki  by  the 
atom  bomb.  Today,  almost  twenty  years 
later,  there  are  about  330,000. 

The  impact  of  defeat,  the  emperor’s 
repudiation  of  divine  origin,  and  the 
general  poverty  combined  to  create  a 
spiritual  vacuum  which  needed  to  be 
filled. 

A plethora  of  new  religions  sprang 
up,  making  very  few  doctrinal  or  moral 
claims  on  their  adherents,  unlike 
Catholicism’s  exacting  demands. 

Though  for  this  reason  limited  in 
popular  appeal,  the  rate  of  conversions 
to  Catholicism  was  at  its  highest  in  the 
early  postwar  years.  It  has  since  de- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  increase  in 
material  prosperity. 

By  contrast,  the  politico -religious 
organization,  Soka  Gakkai,  cleverly 
tailored  to  Japanese  nationalistic  and 
psychological  needs,  has  so  successfully 
held  out  the  bait  of  health  and  material 
prosperity  to  the  “have-nots”  that  it  has 
risen  in  membership  from  15,000  in 
1952  to  over  13  million  in  1965. 

Soka  Gakkai' s intensive  propaganda, 
with  its  anti-Christian  bias,  has  un- 
doubtedly helped  to  slow  down  conver- 
sions to  Catholicism  and  has  even 
caused  a few  Catholics  to  defect.  It 
remains  potentially  the  greatest  threat 
to  the  Church  in  this  country  in  the 
future. 
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The  traditional  religions,  Shinto  and 
Buddhism,  have  always  played  a large 
part  in  the  everyday  lives  of  the  people. 
Decentralized  and  non-demanding,  in- 
digenous in  art  and  culture,  they  provide 
colourful  local  and  national  festivals, 
in  which  the  people  sing,  dance,  and 
commune  together  by  a natural  choice 
rather  than  through  supernatural  duty. 

After  thirty-five  years  in  Japan  one 
missioner  concluded: 

“Shinto  and  Buddhist  festivities  are 
occasions  for  shared  pleasure  in  this 
life.  The  Catholic  liturgy  cannot  com- 
pete with  them  in  popular  appeal,  be- 
cause it  is  oriented  not  towards  this  life 
but  the  next.” 

Enlightening  in  this  regard  was  the 
comment  of  a Buddhist  priest,  Tomo- 
matsu  Entai,  who  is  a noted  radio  com- 
mentator on  Buddhism  and  an  admirer 
of  Christianity: 

“I  am  aware,”  he  said,  “of  the  slow 
but  sure  expansion  of  Christianity  in 
this  country.  I think  we  Japanese  will 
finally  have  to  choose.  But  don’t  forget 
that  for  us  religion  is  culture  and  art, 
not  dogma  and  ethics.  In  our  religious 
diet,  Buddhism  is  the  rice  and 
Christianity  the  vegetables.  Modern 
Japan  wants  to  eat  of  both  and  mix 
them  to  her  taste.” 

This  viewpoint  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  Church  has  been  able  to 
achieve  prestige  and  success  in  educa- 
tion and  social  welfare  work  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  members,  without 
attaining  anything  like  as  much  influ- 
ence in  the  religious  field. 

But  if  converts  are  lacking  in  quantity, 
they  are  not  in  quality.  Rice  Christians 
are  unknown  in  this  land  of  proud 
Christian  heritage,  which  has  one  of 
the  highest  vocation  rates  in  the  world 


in  proportion  to  the  numerical  strength 
of  Catholics. 

The  fifteen  members  of  the  hierarchy 
are  all  Japanese,  including  the  cardinal 
archbishop  to  Tokyo.  Of  the  1,700 
priests,  over  650  are  Japanese,  and 
about  3,000  of  the  4,500  Religious  nuns 
and  brothers. 

The  consensus,  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  here,  is  that  the  foundations  of 
the  Church  in  this  country  are  being 
built  impressively  deep  on  a long-range 
plan  for  the  future.  But  the  mystery 
still  remains  why  the  conversion  rate  is 
so  slow  now  in  a country  once  so  strong 
in  the  Faith,  into  which  the  Church  has 
been  pouring  its  resources  of  personnel 
and  finance  on  an  unprecedented  scale 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Many  point  with  pride  to  the  beauti- 
ful new  cathedrals  in  Tokyo,  Osaka, 
Nagoya,  and  Hiroshima.  But  more  are 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  filling 
them. 

The  consolation  of  the  remarkably 
high  enrolment  and  academic  achieve- 
ment of  Catholic  educational  institu- 
tions, from  kindergarten  to  university, 
is  partly  offset  by  the  small  percentage 
of  Catholics  attending  these  schools 
and  the  small  number  of  non-Catholic 
students  who  become  converts. 

All  agree  that  the  clergy,  Japanese 
and  foreign,  are  not  lacking  in  zeal  or 
progressive  outlook.  However,  some 
find  in  Japan’s  elaborate  code  of  social 
behaviour  based  on  kimochi  (inner  feel- 
ing) the  reason  why  a dynamic  lay 
apostolate  oriented  towards  conversions 
has  so  far  not  been  forthcoming.  Others 
say  that  Japanese  Catholics  are  not  so 
much  lacking  in  zeal  for  conversions  as 
discouraged  by  the  general  religious  in- 
difference of  the  average  non-Christian. 
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Father  Peter  Joos,  C.I.C.M.,  said  he 
thinks  a far  stronger  reason  than  indif- 
ference keeps  many  Japanese  from 
entering  the  Church. 

“Even  in  the  case  of  some  who  show 
real  interest  in  the  Faith,”  he  said,  “the 
Church’s  law  on  family  planning  is  the 
stumbling  block  for  a purely  economic 
reason.  Land  here  in  Japan  is  so  expen- 
sive and  rentals  so  high  that  it  is  physic- 
ally impossible  for  the  average  wage 
earner  to  house  more  than  two  children 
in  the  tiny  house  or  apartment  he  can 
afford. 

“Some  say:  ‘After  I am  older  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  more  children 
coming  along,  then  I would  be  interested 
in  becoming  a Catholic’.” 

Asked  why  the  Church  in  Japan  is 
not  attracting  more  converts,  a Japanese 
priest  replied : 

“Our  people  are  currently  so  obsessed 
by  a false  mystique  of  materialism, 


encouraged  by  unprecedented  economic 
prosperity,  that  there  is  little  room  for 
deep  religious  feeling.” 

Father  Yasuda,  pastor  of  Tokyo’s 
Kichijoji  church,  thinks  that  the  prob- 
lem goes  deeper  than  that: 

“The  Japanese  people  as  a whole  are 
not  prejudiced  against  Christianity,  but 
have  no  interest  in  it  as  such. 

“The  reason  we  are  not  making  con- 
verts is  that  the  Faith  is  not  being  made 
attractive  enough  either  in  our  teaching 
or  our  liturgy,  nor  have  our  Catholics 
as  yet  been  able  to  make  any  social 
impact  on  the  community  at  large.  Un- 
fortunately, the  first  modern  impression 
of  Christianity  came  through  the  athe- 
istic writings  of  western  philosophers, 
which  ever  since  have  influenced  intel- 
lectuals in  this  country  (as  does  now 
Marxist  dialectic  materialism). 

“We  must  create  here  a new  and  vital 
image  of  Christianity  and  the  Catholic 
Church.”  H 
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Tt  is  a year  of  jubilee  here  in  the 
Philippines  — a year  of  rejoicing 
and  of  thanksgiving.  The  reason:  1965 
marks  the  fourth  centennial  of  its 
Christianization;  400  years  ago,  this 
land  received  the  greatest  of  God’s 
gifts,  the  gift  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  coming  of  Christianity  to  these 
islands  in  1565  radically  changed  the 
history  of  its  peoples.  It  not  only 
lifted  the  inhabitants  from  the  darkness 
of  idolatry  and  superstition,  it  also 
brought  about  its  emergence  as  a 
nation.  As  the  gospel  was  brought 
from  one  island  to  another  it  united  the 
Philippines  as  a country  — as  one 
nation.  Before  that,  in  these  islands 
there  were  only  small  kingdoms  and 
tribes,  one  independent  from  the  other. 

The  discovery  of  the  islands  was 
made  by  Ferdinand  Magellan  in  1521. 
The  first  Mass  in  the  Philippines  was 
offered  in  Limasawa,  Leyte,  on  March 
31,  1521,  by  a secular  priest  who 
accompanied  the  Magellan  expedition. 
Two  weeks  later  the  first  baptisms  were 
conferred  on  the  king  and  queen  of 
Cebu,  whom  Magellan  had  befriended, 
and  on  800  of  their  subjects. 

But  the  first  attempt  to  introduce 
Christianity  in  the  islands,  was  short- 


lived. By  the  end  of  April  1521, 
Magellan  lay  dead  on  Mactan  Island, 
his  forehead  pierced  by  a lance.  Padre 
Pedro  de  Valderama,  the  priest  who 
landed  with  the  group,  died  four  days 
after  Magellan.  Filipino  fighters,  under 
their  local  chieftain  Lapulapu  routed 
Magellan’s  men  in  battle.  Of  the 
original  234  members  of  the  expedition, 
only  eighteen  managed  to  return  to 
Spain  in  1522,  by  going  around  the 
world.  Their  feat  was  widely  acclaimed 
in  Europe  as  a “first.” 

Other  expeditions  followed  the  dis- 
covery of  the  islands;  that  of  Louisa 
in  1525,  that  of  Saavedra  in  1528, 
and  of  Villalobos  with  four  Augustin- 
ians  in  1542.  No  lasting  missionary 
accomplishments  resulted  from  these. 

But  Philip  II  of  Spain  had  a mission- 
ary heart.  When  advised  “to  give  up 
such  remote  and  apparently  worthless 
possessions”  as  the  Philippines,  he 
replied:  “If  there  were  only  one 

person  there  to  keep  the  name  of 
Jesus  alive,  I would  send  missionaries 
from  Spain  to  spread  His  gospel.  Look- 
ing for  mines  of  precious  metals  is  not 
the  only  business  of  kings.” 

So  he  ordered  his  viceroy  of  Mexico 
to  organize  a new  expedition. 
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CHRISTIANITY 

leader  of  the  expedition  was  Miguel 
Lopez  de  Legaspi,  assisted  by  Fray 
Andres  de  Urdenata,  a priest,  and  a 
good  cosmographer.  Four  other 
Augustinian  missionaries  came  with 
the  expedition,  their  purpose  being  to 
bring  to  these  islands  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  They  arrived  in  Cebu  on 
April  27,  1565. 

As  the  soldiers  came  ashore  they 
discovered  an  image  of  the  Holy  Child, 
the  gift  Magellan  had  given  to  the 
queen  of  Cebu  at  her  baptism.  This 
image  became  known  as  the  Santo 
Nino  (Holy  Child).  A chapel  was  im- 
provised where  the  image  could  be 
venerated,  and  there,  Fray  Urdenata 
celebrated  a Mass  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  success  of  their  voyage.  Thus  was 
inaugurated  the  formal  evangelization 
of  the  Philippines,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  the 
Santo  Nino  of  Cebu. 

The  work  realized  by  the  Spanish 
missionaries  was  truly  marvellous.  Al- 
most the  entire  country  was  reached 
by  the  missionaries,  and  the  majority 
of  the  people  was  converted  to  the  faith 
in  less  than  fifty  years  — an  achieve- 
ment which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  missions. 
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Fr.  Fred  Wakeham,  SFM,  points  to  evidence  of  the  Church's  age  in  the  Philippines. 


When  the  Augustinians  could  no 
longer  cope  with  the  ever-increasing 
demands  of  their  missionary  work, 
other  religious  orders  came  from  Spain 
to  help:  the  Franciscans  in  1577,  the 
Jesuits  in  1581,  the  Dominicans  in 
1587,  and  the  Recollets  in  1606.  The 
Capuchins,  the  Vincentians,  and  the 
Benedictines  followed  much  later. 
These  Spanish  missionaries  founded 
missions,  built  the  first  towns,  opened 
schools  and  colleges,  wrote  the  first 
grammars  of  the  native  dialects,  and 
taught  the  people  new  methods  of 
cultivation  and  other  practical  arts. 

From  1565  to  1898,  when  the 
Spanish  rule  ended,  it  is  estimated  that 
these  religious  orders  sent  a total  of 
more  than  10,000  missionaries  from 
Spain.  However,  the  number  of  native 
priests  was  far  from  sufficient;  in  1898 
there  were  some  675  native  secular 
priests  in  the  five  existing  dioceses,  and 


yet  84  per  cent  of  the  Filipino  people 
was  Catholic. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  trouble 
for  the  Church  in  the  Philippines.  In 
1898,  the  Philippine  revolution  ended 
the  Spanish  era,  and  forced  many 
Spanish  priests  out  of  the  parishes. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  Ameri- 
can regime  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
scores  of  parishes  were  virtually 
abandoned  because  of  the  acute  short- 
age of  priests.  With  the  closure  of  the 
parochial  schools,  religious  instruction 
was  reduced  to  a minimum.  The  situa- 
tion was  further  aggravated  by  the 
Aglipayan  schism,  so  that  by  1903, 
Church  membership  dropped  to  about 
65  per  cent  of  the  entire  population. 

To  help  alleviate  the  critical  situa- 
tion in  the  Philippines,  Catholic 
missionaries  from  different  countries 
began  to  arrive  in  increasing  numbers. 
Today  there  are  thirty-one  different 
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religious  orders  and  congregations  for 
men  in  the  Philippines,  and  forty-nine 
for  women.  Their  members  include 
nationals  from  Australia,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  England,  Ireland,  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Scarboro  Fathers 
arrived  in  the  Philippines  in  1955,  and 
since  that  time  have  been  working  in 
Southern  Leyte,  near  the  site  where 
the  first  Mass  was  celebrated  in  the 
Philippines.  More  recently  Scarboro 
has  accepted  a parish  in  Cebu,  the 
cradle  of  Christianity  in  the 
Philippines. 

The  problems  facing  the  Church  in 
the  Philippines  today  are  enormous. 
There  is  still  only  one  priest  for  every 
6,320  Catholics  (compare  with  Can- 
ada’s one  priest  for  every  500 
Catholics).  Of  the  2,184  religious 
priests,  1,867  are  foreigners  and  only 
317  are  Filipinos.  With  the  threat  of 
Communist  infiltration  from  Indonesia 
in  the  south,  and  China  in  the  north, 
what  would  become  of  the  Church  if 
all  foreigners  were  expelled?  More- 
over, although  the  Philippines  are  so 
Catholic  (86  per  cent  according  to 
statistics),  and  although  it  is  the  only 
Christian  nation  in  the  Orient,  yet  its 
government  is  filled  with  corruption. 
It  is  more  dishonest  in  some  of  its 
public  services  than  a pagan  country 
like  Japan.  Christianity  has  still  to 
penetrate  the  whole  life  of  this  people. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  Church  in  the  Philippines 
is  coming  of  age,  and  is  destined  for  a 
bright  future.  This  year  1965  wit- 
nessed the  founding  of  the  Philippine 
Foreign  Mission  Society.  Although 
there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  priests  at 
home  the  Filipino  hierarchy  realizes 


Philippines'  hope  for  the  future. 


that  the  best  way  to  strengthen  the 
faith  of  a people  is  to  share  it  with 
others. 

They  know  too  that  “the  light  that 
shines  the  farthest,  shines  the  brightest 
at  home.”  And  so  they  have  estab- 
lished their  own  society  to  send  forth 
missionaries  among  their  pagan  neigh- 
bours: Japan  and  Korea  in  the  north, 
Indonesia  to  the  south,  Vietnam  and 
Thailand  to  the  west.  These  are  some 
of  the  neighbouring  countries  whose 
teeming  millions  await  the  good  news 
of  the  gospel  — not  to  mention  the 
Chinese  mainland  with  its  720  million 
people. 

Pope  Pius  XI,  the  Pope  of  the 
Missions,  in  his  letter  to  the  bishops  of 
the  Philippines,  said  that  this  country 
is  destined  “to  become  a centre  from 
which  the  light  of  truth  will  radiate, 
and  ...  an  advance  guard  of  Catholi- 
cism in  the  Far  East.”  Perhaps  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Philippines,  to 
begin  to  fulfill  her  missionary  vocation 
in  this  part  of  Asia.  69 
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THE  DEATH  OF  GRACIA 


Co  modern  is  Osaka  in  appearance, 
^ with  its  tall  buildings  and  vast 
spread  of  factories,  that  one  is  apt  to 
forget  this  great  city  has  a remote 
history.  It  is  much  older  than  Tokyo, 
even  older  than  Kyoto. 

Out  of  Osaka’s  storied  past  have 
come  many  legends.  Some  of  the 
country’s  greatest  episodes  of  history 
have  occurred  there.  None  of  them, 
however,  approaches  in  sheer  drama 
the  true  tale  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Gracia  Tamako  Hosokawa,  Japan’s 
tragic  Christian  heroine. 

Before  telling  her  story,  it  is  well  to 
outline  the  setting,  particularly  the 
character  of  the  city  in  which  her  death 
took  place  in  the  early  seventeenth 
century. 

The  most  famous  landmark  in  Osaka 
today  is  the  Osaka  Castle.  Built  in 
1584,  it  has  been  damaged  and  recon- 
structed several  times,  but  parts  of  the 
original  walls  still  remain  intact.  It 
stands  on  a foundation  of  huge  stone 
blocks,  some  of  them  fifty  feet  long 
and  twenty  feet  high.  Girded  by 
parapets,  battlements,  and  turreted 
roofs,  it  is  crowned  by  a central  tower 
where,  in  modern  times,  an  elevator 
has  been  installed  to  take  visitors  to  the 
top  for  a panoramic  view  of  the  city. 
This  castle  figures  in  our  story. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  most  powerful  man  in  Osaka, 
Hideyoshi,  died.  Following  his  death, 


there  was  a struggle  for  power.  His 
son,  Hideyori,  who  lived  in  the  Osaka 
Castle,  tried  to  step  up  into  the  position 
of  power  his  father  had  enjoyed.  But 
he  was  challenged  by  a man  named 
Ieyasu.  In  this  struggle,  other  noble- 
men and  warriors  took  sides  — some 
siding  with  Hideyori,  others  with 
Ieyasu.  It  was  an  age  of  wars  and 
bitterness,  when  hostages  were  given 
and  taken  and  intrigue  was  the  order 
of  the  day,  as  rival  warlords  maneuvred 
to  outsmart  and  defeat  each  other. 

One  of  the  strongest  defenders  of 
Ieyasu  was  a man  named  Lord  Hoso- 
kawa Tadaoki.  From  now  on  we’ll 
just  call  him  Tadaoki.  He  was  the 
husband  of  Gracia  — the  martyr  of 
our  story. 

Gracia’s  maiden  name  was  Tamako. 
She  married  Tadaoki  in  1578  when 
both  the  bride  and  groom  were  fifteen 
years  old.  The  mansion  over  which 
she  presided  after  her  husband  became 
a general  was  under  stern  discipline, 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  her  i 
time.  She  was  restricted  in  her  move- 
ments, and  guarded  by  stewards  while 
her  husband  was  off  to  wars. 

She  was  keen  of  mind,  but,  bored 
with  the  tedium  of  her  court,  she 
longed  for  intellectual  companionship. 
She  also  wanted  spiritual  consolation. 
While  she  was  in  such  a frame  of  mind, 
she  became  a convert  to  the  Catholic  j 
faith  through  the  influence  of  Western 
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The  edict  which  banned  Christianity  in  Japan  was  passed  in  1587,  but  it  was 
several  years  before  it  was  universally  enforced.  In  the  meantime,  many  Christians 
were  able  to  practice  their  faith  without  interference,  but  always  in  danger.  Gracia 
was  one  of  these. 


missionaries.  Father  Organtino  bap- 
tized her,  and  she  received  the  name  of 
Gracia  by  which  she  is  known  in 
Japanese  history. 

When  Tadaoki  departed  one  day  in 
July,  1600  for  military  duty  under 
Ieyasu,  he  is  said  to  have  told  his  wife: 
“In  Osaka  there  are  many  barons 
who  are  loyal  to  Ieyasu.  However, 
there  is  Ishida  Mitsunari  on  the 
other  side.  He  is  ambitious,  and  he  is 
not  to  be  trusted.  The  unscrupulous 
man  may  try  to  seize  families  of  oppos- 
ing lords  as  hostages  in  a gamble  to 
grasp  political  power.  We  should  never 
be  placed  in  a circumstance  in  which 
a man  must  bow  to  pressure  for  the 
sake  of  the  lives  of  his  family.  You 
must  always  act  in  such  fashion  as  to 
live  up  to  the  courage  and  virtue 
expected  of  the  wife  of  a warrior.” 
Gracia  knew  the  meaning  of  her 
husband’s  words,  which  amounted  to: 
“If  anyone  tries  to  seize  you  for  a 
hostage,  kill  yourself  rather  than  yield.” 
It  was  the  stern  injunction  of  a warrior 
to  his  wife  in  time  of  war. 

Gracia  replied,  “Have  faith  in  me, 
my  lord.  I am  prepared.  As  the  wife 
of  a soldier,  I shall  not  do  anything  to 
disgrace  my  lord  and  master.” 

When  the  touching  farewell  took 
place,  the  couple  had  been  married  for 
twenty  years.  They  had  five  children. 
And  it  was  not  long  before  Tadaoki’s 
worst  fears  became  a reality. 


A former  attendant  in  Gracia’s 
household,  arrived  a short  time  after 
Tadaoki’s  departure  urging  her  volun- 
tarily to  offer  herself  as  a hostage  in 
the  Osaka  Castle.  Gracia  immediately 
recognized  the  ugly  hand  of  Mitsunari, 
the  castle  general  her  husband  had 
warned  her  of,  maneuvering  to  strike 
at  herself  and  her  husband. 

Lady  Gracia’s  answer  to  her  visitor 
was,  in  effect:  “How  can  I,  a loyal  wife 
of  a warrior,  leave  this  house  without 
the  permission  of  my  husband,  who  is 
away  on  military  duty?” 

Mitsunari  was  a man  who  would  not 
easily  give  up  the  idea  of  acquiring 
Gracia  as  hostage.  On  July  17  he 
formally  sent  an  emissary  to  her  man- 
sion and  demanded  that  she  give  her- 
self up  to  the  forces  lodged  in  the 
Osaka  Castle,  as  assurance  of  her 
loyalty,  and  he  threatened  to  use  force 
if  his  demands  were  rejected.  This 
demand  was  not  made  directly  to 
Gracia;  it  was  made  instead  through 
her  chief  chamberlain,  Shosai,  who 
immediately  brought  it  to  her.  She  in 
turn  told  her  trusted  servant  to  reject 
Mitsunari’s  demand  and  prepare  his 
men  for  all  eventualities. 

With  great  composure  she  gave 
orders  for  her  two  small  children  to  be 
sent  away,  together  with  her  aged 
attendant  and  her  ladies-in-waiting. 
Then  she  wrote  out  a final  message  to 
her  absent  husband.  She  put  every- 
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FISHIN* 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


Scholarships  are  requested  by  Fr.  Joe 
Curcio  for  a school  for  poor  children 
in  Azua,  Dominican  Republic.  Yearly 
tuition  is  $20.  Two  dollars  a month  for 
ten  months  would  do  it. 

Fr.  Thomley  wants  benches  for  new 
Church  at  Mikiburi,  Black  Bush  Polder, 
British  Guiana.  Cost  $25.00  each. 

A truck  is  needed  for  the  mission  of  Ita- 
coatiara,  Brazil.  The  total  cost  is  $3,000, 
but  naturally,  any  contribution  you  might 
make  towards  it  would  be  a genuine  help. 

A cardiograph  (portable  type)  is  needed 
for  St.  Vincent.  Any  doctor  or  hospital 
interested  in  supplying  this  equipment 
please  contact  Dr.  Khalique  Baksh, 
M.D.,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies.  Local 
electric  power  is  220  volts. 

Food,  clothing  and  medicine  are  needed 
by  many  people  in  Santo  Domingo, 
following  the  recent  fighting  there. 
Please  send  whatever  financial  help  you 
can  to  our  Scarboro  address. 

Carpenter  tools,  new  or  used,  are 
required  by  our  students  in  their  seminary 
workshop. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 


thing  in  order  in  the  mansion,  in 
preparation  for  the  final  ordeal  she 
knew  was  coming. 

Then  she  entered  a room.  Before 
the  crucifix  she  burned  incense  and 
lit  a candle  symbolic  of  her  devotion. 
Then  she  offered  her  final  prayer. 

Among  the  many  accounts  of  what 
happened  next,  culminating  in  Gracia’s 
death,  the  one  by  a contemporary  is 
the  most  authentic.  This  record  is 
contained  in  a letter  of  1 600,  compiled 
by  Valentin  Carvalho,  S.J.,  from  evid- 
ence of  eyewitnesses.  The  passage  is 
quoted  by  Johannes  Laures,  S.J.,  in 
his  book,  Two  Japanese  Christian 
Heroes,  published  in  1959  by  the 
Charles  E.  Tuttle  Company.  The 
quotation  follows: 

“When  Gracia  had  finished  her 
prayer,  she  stepped  from  her  oratory, 
courageous  and  determined,  and  bade 
all  servants  and  ladies  who  were  with 
her  to  save  themselves,  since  she  alone 
wanted  to  die  as  her  husband  had 
ordered.  The  servants  refused  to  leave 
and  insisted  on  dying  with  her.  For  in 
Japan  it  was  not  only  custom  and  a 
point  of  honor  in  such  cases  to  follow 
one’s  mistress  to  death,  but  Gracia’s 
servants  were  also  attached  to  her  by 
such  great  love  that  they  wanted  to  die 
with  her.  Nevertheless,  she  insisted  on 
her  will  and  all  were  compelled  to  j 
leave. 

“When  they  had  gone  she  knelt 
down,  invoked  several  times  the  names  j 
of  Jesus  and  Mary  and  bared  her 
neck  with  her  own  hands.  Her  head 
was  cut  off  with  one  single  stroke  by 
Shosai,  her  chamberlain.  Then  he 
covered  her  body  with  silk  clothes, 
strewed  gunpowder  on  it  and  set  fire 
to  it. 
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The  male  servants  then  retired  to 
the  entrance  hall,  to  commit  suicide 
since  they  believe  it  unbecoming  for 
them  to  die  in  the  same  room  with  their 
mistress.  They  disemboweled  them- 
selves as  the  rich  and  luxurious  palace 
was  reduced  to  ashes. 

“Only  the  ladies  whom  Gracia 
wanted  to  save  escaped  death.  Weep- 
ing they  hurried  to  Fr.  Organtino  and 
told  him  all  that  had  happened.  The 
father  and  the  other  Jesuits  were 
deeply  afflicted  that  the  Church  in 
those  regions  had  lost  a lady  who,  from 
the  day  of  her  conversion,  had  always 
been  an  exemplary  Christian  and  a 
model  of  virtue.” 

As  Father  Laures  points  out,  The 
Howokawa  Chronicle  (Tadaoki’s 
family  record)  gives  a much  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  tragic  event,  but 
it  was  composed  more  than  150  years 
after  the  event.  It  was  compiled  from 
various  sources,  some  of  them  con- 
temporary records,  but  they  contain 
many  things  which  even  the  compilers 
considered  mere  legends. 

In  the  main  points,  however,  the 
chronicle  agrees  with  Fr.  Carvalho’s 
reports.  Needless  to  say,  Gracia  was 
the  object  of  general  admiration  be- 
cause she  died  for  a just  cause  and 
Shosai  and  his  fellow  servants  were 
given  credit  for  their  chivalrous  be- 
havior. He  had  destroyed  her,  because 
it  was  the  only  course  open  to  save  her 
honor. 

According  to  the  customary  version 
of  Japanese  historians,  Gracia  died  by 
her  own  hands.  The  same  is  main- 
tained also  by  other  reports.  But 
Tadaoki’s  family  chronicle  says  that 
Gracia  asked  Shosai  to  cut  off  her 
head.  However,  since  he  could  not 
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SAMMY  STAMP 

Sammy  Stamp  with  his  ink-smudged 
face  and  used  clothes,  is  somewhat 
of  a vagrant,  a no-good  fellow.  No 
doubt  he  has  ridden  the  rods  of  an 
express  train  or  two,  perhaps  he  has 
stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  a trans- 
Atlantic  steamer,  or  if  he  is  modern 
enough  he  has  hitchhiked  in  a high- 
flying plane.  But  every  fellow  needs 
a friend,  and  Scarboro  is  a friend  of 
poor  Sammy  Stamp.  In  fact,  Scarboro 
likes  not  only  Sammy  but  all  his 
used-up  friends  as  well.  The  more 
the  merrier. 

You  see,  poor  beat-up  Sammy  Stamp 
is  a rather  useless  fellow  by  himself. 
But  with  a whole  hundred  pounds  of 
others  like  him,  he  is  somewhat  use- 
ful. A great  many  people  have  stamp 
albums,  and  a great  many  more  are 
starting  as  eager  children  to  save 
stamps.  The  more  the  stamp  saver 
gets  involved,  the  more  and  varied 
type  of  stamps  he  wants.  Then  he 
looks  about  for  stamp  dealers,  and 
the  stamp  dealers  in  turn  look  to  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  to 
buy  stamps  in  quantities. 

Why  not  save  a package  of  stamps 
and  send  it  to  us  parcel  post?  You 
don’t  even  have  to  sort  them,  and 
you’ll  make  a lot  of  people  happy  — 
especially  missionaries. 


SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 
Scarboro,  Ont. 
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carry  out  this  order  without  stepping 
into  her  room,  which  he  considered  un- 
becoming, he  pierced  her  breast  with  a 
sword. 

As  a Christian,  Gracia  could  not 
lawfully  command  her  servant  Shosai 
to  kill  her,  and  if  the  family  chronicle 
says  that  she  did,  this  can  easily  be 
explained,  as  the  family  wanted  to  see 
their  illustrious  heroine  die  in  a manner 
they  thought  worthy  of  the  wife  of  a 
warrior  and  nobleman. 

From  Fr.  Carvalho’s  report,  how- 
ever, it  becomes  clear  that  Gracia 
neither  committed  suicide  nor  asked  to 
be  killed,  but  that  she  was  decapitated 
by  order  of  her  husband,  Tadaoki. 
Having  learned  from  Fr.  Organtino 
five  years  before  that  a Christian  under 
no  circumstance  is  permitted  to  take 
his  own  life,  she  had  promised  to  act 
accordingly. 

What  happened  after  her  martyrdom 
is  told  simply  but  movingly  by  Fr. 
Carvalho : 

“When  the  fire  had  consumed  all, 
Fr.  Organtino  sent  a very  pious  lady, 
together  with  others,  to  the  place  where 
Gracia  had  died,  to  pick  up  what  might 
be  found  of  the  remains  of  her  body. 
They  found  a few  bones  which  were 
not  completely  burned  out  and,  since 
they  knew  for  certain  that  she  had  died 
in  this  place,  they  brought  them  to  Fr. 
Organtino.  He,  together  with  Fr.  More- 
jon  and  the  religious  brothers,  celebrated 
Mass  for  the  repose  of  her  soul  and  then 
held  funeral  services  for  her.  Her  remains 
were  buried  in  the  Christian  cemetery  of 
the  city  of  Sakai.” 

Father  Laures  wrote:  “It  is  said  that 
when  Mitsunari  learned  of  the  tragic 
death  of  Gracia,  he  resolved  not  only 
to  take  no  more  hostages,  as  it  would 


only  swell  the  number  of  his  enemies, 
but  to  return  those  he  had  already  in 
his  power.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
noblemen  felt  they  were  under  a grave 
obligation  to  Tadaoki  for  his  wife’s 
heroic  sacrifice.” 

While  Tadaoki  was  a brave  soldier 
and  a man  of  culture,  he  was  actually  a 
harsh  personality  as  befitting  a soldier  in 
time  of  ceaseless  warfare.  He  allowed 
his  wife  little  freedom.  Against  this  dark 
background  Gracia  stands  out  like  the 
“valiant  woman”  of  the  scripture.  In  this 
connection,  Fr.  Laures  characterizes  her 
aptly  with  these  lines: 

“Surely,  Crasset  is  right  when  in  a 
few  bold  strokes  he  thus  draws  her 
portrait:  ‘Nature  had  made  her  a 
miracle  of  beauty,  and  grace,  a mirror 
of  virtue.  Her  only  misfortune  was 
her  loveliness,  and  her  only  fault  the 
passionate  love  of  a husband  altogether 
unworthy  of  her!” 

Nourished  by  the  dark  waters  of  the 
Yodo  River,  Osaka  today  still  lies 
dreaming  of  its  ancient  splendor,  re- 
calling the  many  epics  of  valor  that 
took  place  there  during  the  centuries 
of  its  eventful  history.  No  finer 
example  of  courage,  however,  has  ever 
been  shown  anywhere  than  that  which 
was  displayed  by  Gracia  Hosokawa  in 
her  last  moments  as  she  passed  on  to 
eternity,  with  honor,  in  the  white  heat 
of  her  Christian  faith.  ■ 


In  your  charity,  you  are  asked  to 
remember  in  your  prayers,  the  de- 
parted soul  of  Mrs.  Alphonse 
Clement,  who  died  recently.  She  was 
the  mother  of  Fr.  Armand  Clement, 
SFM,  stationed  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 
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FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 


Dear  Buds: 

October  is  mission  month!  Calling 
all  Junior  Missionaries  to  stand  by  for 
action!  Missionary  action,  that  is!  Every 
Junior  Missionary  must  remember  to 
say  some  special  prayer  to  St.  Theresa 
for  her  feast  day  on  October  3,  and  to 
continue  some  activity  till  Sunday, 
October  24,  which  is  Mission  Sunday. 

Father  Jim  wants  to  hear  from  you 
on  what  you  do  for  October.  Some 
things  you  can  do  are:  remind  your 
family  to  put  pennies  in  the  Marian 
Shrine  mite  box  at  home;  save  used 
stamps;  ask  teacher  to  have  little  raffles; 
work  after  school  a few  days  to  earn 
something  for  the  missions.  I’ll  bet 
some  of  the  boys  can  wash  cars  for  the 
neighbours,  and  the  girls  can  baby  sit 
for  friends. 

So  for  October  — lots  of  prayer  and 
lots  of  work.  Are  you  all  ready?  Let’s 
go!  God  bless  you,  and  please  write  to 

Father  Jim. 


Scarboro’ s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


LITTLE  FLOWER’S  ROSE 
GARDEN 


INEZ  JULIETTE 

SCHNNOP  SCHNNOP 


Dear  Father: 

I enjoy  reading  Scarboro  Missions, 
and  when  I am  finished  I bring  it  to 
school  and  the  class  enjoys  reading  it. 

Cathy  Conway, 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Thirty  Brownies  from  Long  Branch. 
Ont.,  came  to  visit  Scarboro,  and  had 
a big  day’s  outing  with  Brownie  Master 
Miss  Barbara  Hotham  . Come  again 
next  summer  Brownies! 

Gordon  Smith  and  his  playmates  in 
Scarboro  put  on  a garden  party  and 
made  eighty-five  cents  for  the  missions. 
Thanks  Gordon.  I hope  the  lemonade 
was  good. 
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mission 


(AIF)  Kaohsiung  — A forty-two- 
year  old  native  of  Taiwan  has  ‘married’ 
the  ghost  of  a girl  who  died  twenty 
years  ago  when  she  was  five.  Dressed 
in  a brand-new  Western  suit,  the 
‘bride-groom’  farmer  Tin  of  Szu-Hu, 
went  to  the  house  of  the  ‘bride’  picked 
‘her’  up  with  a rented  taxi-cab.  The 
‘bride’  accompanied  by  three  live 
matrons  of  honor,  was  made  of  paper. 
Attired  in  a shining  wedding  gown  and 
on  high-heel  shoes,  ‘she’  wore  three 
necklaces,  two  bracelets,  and  five  rings 
— all  made  of  pure  gold.  A day-long 
feast  was  given  to  mark  the  man-ghost 
wedlock.  Twenty-eight  tables  (each 
with  twelve  guests)  were  set  at  noon 
and  another  twenty  tables  in  the 
evening. 

All  the  guests  offered  the  newly  wed 
couple  their  best  wishes.  For  the 
wedding,  the  man  had  given  the  girl’s 
family  a cash  gift  of  $400  U.S., 
whereas  the  girl’s  family  had  presented 
the  man  in  return  $800  U.S.,  as  a cash 
gift.  In  addition,  the  girl’s  family 
brought  along  with  the  ‘bride’  a radio 
record-player,  an  electric  fan,  some 
expensive  silk  vestments  and  a whole 
set  of  furniture  for  the  living  room  as 
the  dowry. 

A time-honored  Chinese  ritual  was 
performed  according  to  the  rite  book. 
Everything  that  appeared  in  the  wed- 
ding looked  real  except  the  ‘bride!’ 
And  the  ceremony  itself  cost  the  two 


families  more  than  $1,000  U.S.  Re- 
ports from  Szu-Hu  says  that  the 
‘marriage’  was  first  proposed  by  the 
girl’s  family.  Mrs.  Tsai,  mother  of  the 
girl  had  not  been  feeling  well.  She 
dreamed  of  her  dead  girl  several  times. 
Her  girl  told  her  in  the  dreams  that  she 
had  grown  up  now  and  was  in  need  of 
a ‘husband.’  Therefore  Mrs.  Tsai,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  appealed  to  the 
pagan  god  in  the  local  temple  for 
advice.  The  Buddhist  bonzes  told  her 
she  should  marry  off  her  dead  daughter 
to  a man  who  would  appear  before 
her  on  the  evening  of  February  19  at 
a bridge  near  her  home.  So  Mrs.  Tsai 
went  to  the  bridge  on  the  said  day  and 
there  was  Hi  Ho  the  man  who  is  Mr. 
Tin.  With  his  ‘bride,’  Mr.  Tin  paid  a 
call  on  his  father-in-law  at  the  Tsai’s 
house  on  the  next  day,  where  another 
feast  was  given  in  celebration  accord- 
ing to  the  Chinese  customs.  Tin  is 
already  a married  man  and  now  father 
of  three  boys  and  one  girl.  He  and  his 
wife,  a countrywoman,  have  led  a 
happy  married  life  for  the  last  eighteen 
years.  B 

Rt.  Rev.  Paul  McHugh,  SFM,  re- 
cently appointed  Prelate  of  Itacoatiara, 
Brazil,  was  installed  as  prelate  on 
August  30.  The  ceremony  was  attended 
by  Very  Rev.  F.  Diemert,  SFM, 
superior  general,  and  Very  Rev.  T. 
McQuaid,  SFM,  former  superior 
general.  B 
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Fr.  Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM, 
of  Glace  Bay,  N.S.,  was  or- 
dained in  1953.  He  is  now 
stationed  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  having  previously 
worked  for  six  years  in  the 
Philippines. 

I Remember 

T remember  remarking  how  early  missionaries  generally  get  up  in  the 
morning.  Even  years  after  a missionary  has  returned  to  Canada, 
you  can  hear  him  prowling  about  his  room  at  the  dark  hour  of  5:00 
a.m.,  or  even  earlier  in  some  cases. 

So  too,  when  I first  went  to  the  tropics,  I remarked  how  early  the 
Masses  were.  The  regular  Mass  was  at  6:00  or  6:30  a.m.  Seven  was 
considered  late.  Eight  o’clock  was  for  solemn  high  Masses  on  big 
fiestas.  Everyone  was  up  and  about  early  indeed. 

It  takes  only  one  morning  sleep-in  to  find  out  why;  the  heat  of  the 
day  starts  about  6:30  a.m.  or  7:00  a.m.,  and  if  you  are  not  out  of  the 
vestments  by  that  time,  you  and  the  vestments  will  be  the  worse  for 
perspiration.  Living  alone  in  a parish,  I would  normally  be  through 
prayers,  meditation,  confessions,  Mass  and  breakfast,  and  be  off  to 
some  task  or  other  by  seven  fifteen.  If  barrios  had  Masses,  and  a boat 
and  crew  were  to  be  prepared  to  get  there,  allowing  time  for  travel, 
confessions,  etc.,  I would  be  up  at  4:00  a.m.  and  sometimes  at  3:00  a.m. 

With  such  early  rising,  a day’s  work  is  almost  accomplished  by 
noon,  and  a siesta  after  dinner  is  very  practical.  This  leaves  a good  bit 
of  the  afternoon  and  all  evening  yet  in  the  day  ...  a long  day  to  be 
sure,  but  one  which  a missionary  always  finds  too  short. 

So  it  is  that  missionaries,  particularly  old  missionaries,  even  long 
after  they  have  left  the  missions,  still  keep  the  habit  of  early  rising;  a 
simple  and  wise  way  of  making  the  most  of  a day.  @ 
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ONE  LAST  FLING 


These  old  bracelets,  rings,  watches,  compacts,  medals  and  spectacles  got 
around  in  their  day.  They  made  it  to  some  pretty  swank  affairs  — dinners, 
parties,  receptions  and  things  like  that. 

But  now  they’re  a little  too  old  to  keep  the  pace.  They  don’t  get  invited  out 
any  more.  In  fact,  some  people  are  talking  about  throwing  them  away  — for 
good. 

Why  not  give  them  one  last  fling  before  they  retire?  Send  them  to  us.  We’ll 
give  them  a reception  they  never  got  before.  And  before  they  are  finally 
melted  down,  we’ll  give  them  a chance  to  earn  some  money  for  the  missions. 
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MAKE  THAT  PILGRIMAGE  TO  ROME  NOW 


VISIT  ST.  PETER’S  AND  THE  ETERNAL  CITY 

Now  the  crowds  have  gone.  There  is  room  to  see,  time  to  reflect 
on  the  rich  spiritual  legacy  of  the  Eternal  City.  From  Rome,  you’ll 
want  to  extend  your  pilgrimage  to  the  Catholic  City  of  Madrid, 
and  to  Lisbon,  Portugal  — from  where  you  can  visit  the  Shrine  of 
Our  Lady  of  Fatima.  You  can  visit  both  these  cities,  too,  at  no 
extra  fare. 

CPA  flies  from  Toronto  non-stop  to  Rome.  A small  down  payment 
of  $51  is  all  you  need  on  Canadian  Pacific’s  14  to  21  day  economy 
excursion  round  trip  fare. 

For  period  of  fare  applicability,  call  Canadian  Pacific  or 


Canadian  Pacific  — Trains/Trucks/Ships/Planes/Hotels/Telecommunications  World’s  Most  Complete  Transportation  System 
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EDITORIAL 


Mutual  Respect 

YVThen  the  American  occupation  forces  marched  into  Tokyo  in 
1945,  a strange  thing  happened:  The  city  had  been  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  American  fire  bomb  raids  — an  estimated  100,000 
people  had  been  killed  in  a single  night  raid.  Yet,  the  troops  were  met 
on  their  arrival  with  genuine  courtesy  by  the  sturdy  people  who  had 
somehow  managed  to  survive  the  ordeal.  In  their  destitution,  the  quiet 
dignity  of  these  Japanese  people  commanded  a respect  from  their 
American  conquerors. 

But  the  Americans  also  were  respected  — by  the  very  people  they 
had  defeated.  When  the  Japanese  soldiers  and  people  had  worked, 
fought  and  suffered  as  long  as  they  could,  and  found  it  wasn’t  enough, 
their  appreciation  of  the  qualities  that  bring  victory  caused  them  to 
respect  the  American  troops. 

The  respect,  then,  was  mutual  as  it  sometimes  is  between  people 
who  have  been  forced  into  conflict  against  each  other.  When  the 
conflict  is  over  and  the  issues  and  personalities  that  caused  it  have 
passed  from  the  scene,  the  good  people  who  were  forced  by  the  cir- 
cumstances to  demonstrate  their  finest  qualities  (even  in  opposition 
to  each  other)  have  the  chance  to  let  the  memory  of  those  qualities 
generate  a stronger  mutual  love  and  respect. 

I wonder  if  that’s  what  is  happening  in  places  like  the  Congo. 
Many  missionaries  were  forced  to  leave  the  Congo  because  of  violence 
that  resulted  in  the  massacre  of  their  fellow  priests,  brothers  and 
sisters.  And  now  that  the  trouble  is  settling  a bit,  we  read  of 
missionaries  gradually  returning  to  their  work. 

The  Christian  charity  that  draws  them  back  to  the  Congo  elimi- 
nates all  bitterness.  It  is  a genuine  love  for  the  people  they  have 
learned  to  live  and  work  with.  It  is  a love  which  outlives  and  thrives 
on  the  violence  that  sought  to  destroy  it. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  situation  was  not  nearly  so  savage 
as  it  had  been  in  the  Congo,  but  one  of  our  priests  lost  his  life  there, 
and  some  others  had  to  return  permanently  to  Canada.  You  might 
expect  that  their  memories  of  that  country  and  its  people  would  be 
bitter.  Not  so.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  Canada,  one  of  our  priests 
was  watching  a movie  on  the  Dominican  Republic.  When  it  was  over, 
his  only  comment  was,  “It’s  nice  to  see  the  people  again;  it  makes  you 
want  to  get  back.”  ■ 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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T ast  spring,  Father  Francis  Diemert, 
^ SFM,  superior  general  of  the  Scar- 
boro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  officially 
visited  our  missions  in  the  Far  East. 
He  is  required  by  his  office  to  do  this 
once  every  five  years. 

On  such  visits  he  is,  of  course,  most 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  our 
work  in  those  countries.  But  periodi- 
cally the  visit  coincides  with  local 
events  which  make  it  more  enjoyable. 
Father  General’s  spring  visit  to  the 
Philippines  this  year  coincided  with 
that  country’s  celebration  of  the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  coming  of  Christ- 
ianity to  the  Philippine  islands.  Thous- 
ands of  Filipinos  and  visitors  from 
other  nations  flocked  into  Cebu  city  for 
the  festivities. 

A focal  point  in  the  six-day  cere- 
mony was  a huge  wooden  cross  located 
near  the  shore  where  Spanish  explorer 
Fernando  Magellan  first  planted  a cross 
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in  1521.  Each  day  processions  began 
at  this  city’s  Catholic  parishes  and 
wound  their  way  to  the  cross  where 
penitential  services  were  held. 

Although  Magellan  came  to  the 
Philippines  in  1521,  this  year’s  celebra- 
tion marked  the  arrival  of  another 
Spaniard,  Miguel  Lopez  de  Legaspi, 
who  first  began  the  systematic  evangeli- 
zation of  the  Philippine  islands  which 
are  now  85  per  cent  Catholic. 

Most  of  the  country’s  forty-nine 
bishops,  as  well  as  about  twenty  foreign 
bishops,  assembled  for  the  beginning  of 
the  celebrations,  which  are  also  an 
observance  of  the  Philippines’  third 
National  Eucharistic  Congress.  Card- 
inal Antoniutti,  prefect  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Religious,  arrived  as  a 
personal  representative  of  Pope  Paul 
VI. 

Among  the  other  visitors  were  Card- 
inal Gracias  of  Bombay,  India;  Card- 
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inal  Cooray,  of  Colombo, 

Ceylon;  Archbishop  Egidio  Vagnozzi, 
apostolic  delegate  in  the  United  States 
and  former  apostolic  nuncio  to  the 
Philippines;  U.S.  National  Director  of 
Propaganda  of  the  Faith,  Bishop  Fulton 
J.  Sheen;  and  Bishops  Hirata  and  Ito 
of  Japan. 

Another  visitor  was  Archbishop 
Makarios,  president  of  Cyprus.  Fol- 
lowing a meeting  with  Philippine  Presi- 
dent Diosdado  Macapagal,  the  Greek 
Orthodox  prelate  said  that  despite  the 
distances  that  separate  their  countries 
they  were  “united  by  a faith  in  common 
ideals,  especially  by  the  ideals  derived 
from  the  high  principles  of  our  Christ- 
ian religion.” 

The  activities  began  officially  on 
April  27  following  a solemn  triduum  of 
prayers.  A day  later  the  Eucharistic 
Congress  was  begun  with  ceremonies 
presided  over  by  Cardinal  Antoniutti. 
Hundreds  of  colorful  river  boats,  called 
bangcas  took  part  in  a procession  which 
bore  a venerated  statue  of  the  Infant 
Jesus  to  the  site  of  the  congress. 

The  statue,  believed  to  have  been 
brought  over  by  Magellan,  was  borne 
on  a miniature  Spanish  galleon  recall- 
ing the  ship  that  carried  Miguel  Lopez 
de  Lagazpi  to  the  Philippines  in  1565 
to  found  the  first  Christian  settlement. 

Nearly  500,000  persons  watched 
Cardinal  Antoniutti  crown  the  statue 
and  heard  him  state  that  he  actually 
crowned  “four  centuries  of  apostolic 
labors  performed  under  the  sweet  in- 
spiration of  this  Divine  Infant.” 

The  following  days  were  given  to  dif- 
ferent groups  of  lay  persons.  April  29 
was  children’s  day.  Cardinal  Gracias 
offered  a Pontifical  Mass,  and  thou- 


sands of  Filipino  youngsters,  led  by 
Diosdado  Macapagal,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
president  of  the  Philippines,  marched 
in  a procession  and  dedicated  them- 
selves to  the  Christ  Child. 

The  following  day  was  set  aside  for 
women.  Cardinal  Cooray  concele- 
brated  Mass  with  bishops  from  twelve 
nations  in  Asia  and  Latin  America. 
Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  former  am- 
bassador to  the  United  States  and  presi- 
dent of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
and  now  a university  president  in  the 
Philippines,  spoke  during  the  Mass. 

That  evening,  Rufino  Cardinal 
Santos  of  Manila  offered  Mass  for 
thousands  of  men,  and  Bishop  Fulton 
Sheen  gave  the  homily. 

Saturday,  May  1 , was  the  day  for  the 
sick  and  aged.  On  Sunday,  the  closing 
day,  Cardinal  Antoniutti  officiated  at  a 
Solemn  Pontifical  Mass,  and  President 
Diosdado  Macapagal  led  the  thousands 
of  persons  assembled  at  the  congress 
site  in  a prayer  of  consecration  of  the 
Filipino  people  to  Christ  the  King. 

Perhaps  the  most  symbolic  event 
took  place  later  that  day  when  Cardinal 
Antoniutti  blessed  the  cornerstone  of  a 
seminary  which  will  soon  prepare  Fili- 
pino priests  to  serve  as  missionaries  in 
other  countries  of  Asia.  The  Philippines  t 
is  the  only  predominantly  Catholic 
nation  in  the  Far  East,  and  although  it 
has  not  enough  priests  for  its  own 
population,  it  was  decided  to  mark  the 
400th  anniversary  of  Christianity  by 
founding  the  Philippine  Foreign  Mis- 
sion Society. 

Later  the  same  afternoon,  close  to 
500,000  persons  marched  in  a proces- 
sion to  the  congress  site  to  hear  a clos- 
ing message  broadcast  especially  to  the 
Philippines  by  Pope  Paul  VI.  ■ 
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FRATERNAL  RIVALRY- MUTUAL  ASSISTANCE 


/^Vne  of  the  questions  which  always  seems  to  crop  up  in  talking  about  the  priest- 
hood  is  this:  Is  it  better  to  be  a diocesan  priest  or  to  belong  to  a religious  order? 

The  number  of  arguments  is  indeed  great.  You  can  read  books  which  will 
favour  one  side  as  opposed  to  the  other,  and,  if  you  want  to,  you  can  have  a fight 
on  your  hands  the  very  moment  that  the  subject  is  brought  up  in  conversation. 
Most  of  the  debate  hinges  on  the  thorny  subject  of  what  makes  up  the  state  of 
perfection. 

The  members  of  religious  orders,  whether  they  are  priests  or  not,  take  three 
vows:  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience,  whereas  the  diocesan  priest  takes  an 
implicit  vow  of  chastity  when  he  receives  the  subdiaconate  just  before  his  ordi- 
nation to  the  priesthood.  But,  according  to  the  defenders  of  the  diocesan  priests, 
all  priests,  whether  secular  or  regular  automatically  belong  to  the  bishop’s  state 
of  perfection. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  get  involved  in  this  tit-for-tat  dispute,  but  rather  to 
quote  Pope  Pius  XII  who  said:  “There  are  not  two  forms  of  clergy.”  His  reason 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  priesthood  has  a spirituality  of  its  own. 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  does  not  oblige  its  members  to  take  the 
three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience  as  is  done  in  religious  orders 
because  it  is  a Society  without  vows.  Does  this  mean  that  the  members  of  this 
Society  are  diocesan  priests? 

The  answer  seems  to  be  no,  because  this  Society  takes  its  orders  from  the  Holy 
See  rather  than  from  a particular  bishop.  But,  in  practice,  the  members  of  the 
Society  work  under  or  in  close  cooperation  with  bishops  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Thus  its  priests  are  in  effect  diocesan  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  their  identity 
and  membership  in  the  Society,  to  which  they  belong  by  an  oath. 

The  question  of  religious  versus  secular  is  one  which  comes  from  God,  and  in 
the  words  of  Pius  XII,  “these  two  groups  ought  to  flourish  with  a fraternal  rivalry 
and  mutual  assistance  which  is  profitable  to  both.”  H 
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Nagasaki  Cathedral,  the  center  of  many  Christian  celebrations. 

CHRISTIAN  CELEBRATIONS 
IN  JAPAN 
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T ast  March,  Cardinal  Paul  Marella, 
president  of  the  Secretariat  for 
Non-Christians,  was  appointed  Papal 
Legate  to  Japan  for  the  celebrations 
marking  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  return  of  Catholic  missionaries 
to  that  country.  In  appointing  Cardinal 
Marella,  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI 
recalled  how  the  missionaries  on  their 
return  to  Japan,  were  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  find  groups  of  hidden  Christ- 
ians there.  These  were  Catholics  whose 
faith  had  survived  the  fierce  persecu- 
tion from  1587  until  1863.  During 
that  period,  they  had  baptized  their 
children  secretly,  and  had  passed  on, 
by  word  of  mouth,  the  basic  truths  of 
Christianity.  And  they  did  this  without 
priests  or  churches. 

The  Pope  asked  the  cardinal  to  “ex- 
press our  congratulations  concerning 
the  Church’s  present  position  there,  and 
our  wishes  for  its  future  development.” 
He  requested  that  this  be  done  particu- 
larly at  the  celebrations  in  honor  of  the 
finding  of  the  hidden  Christians  of 
Nagasaki  and  at  those  in  honor  of  the 
350th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  “the 
just  Prince. of  Osaka,  Takayama  Ukon 

— a man  outstanding  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  faith,  for  the  power  of  his 
mind  and  for  his  apostolic  zeal.  He  did 
and  suffered  much  for  the  Gospel  and 
his  name  is  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered forever.” 

The  celebrations  honoring  the  return 
of  the  missionaries  and  the  finding  of 
the  hidden  Christians  of  Nagasaki  were 
held  in  that  city  from  March  16  to 
March  10.  Archbishop  Paul  Yama- 
guchi  of  Nagasaki  — himself  a de- 
scendant of  the  persecuted  Christians 

— Archbishop  Mario  Cagna,  Inter- 
nuncio Apostolic  to  Japan,  several  of 


Japan’s  bishops,  representatives  of 
every  Religious  and  Missionary  Society 
in  the  country,  government  officials, 
other  notables,  descendants  of  the  per- 
secuted Christians,  and  thousands  of 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics  attended. 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  three- 
day  celebration  were  the  Pontifical 
High  Mass,  celebrated  by  Cardinal 
Marella  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  and  a procession 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  from  the 
cathedral  to  the  shrine  of  the  twenty-six 
Japanese  martyrs.  These  were  twenty 
Japanese  and  six  non- Japanese  who 
were  crucified  in  Nagasaki  in  1597. 
They  were  the  first  of  over  6,000 
martyrs  who  died  in  Japan  during  the 
300-year  persecution  of  Christians. 

Other  ceremonies  included:  on  the 
first  day,  the  unveiling  in  front  of  the 
cathedral  of  a monument  to  the  early 
Japanese  Christians;  on  the  second  day, 
continuous  celebration  of  Masses  from 
5:00  A.M.  to  9:00  P.M.  in  the  cathe- 
dral; and  on  the  final  day,  a solemn 
requiem  Mass  offered  in  the  cathedral 
by  Bishop  Peter  Matsuoka  of  Nagoya 
for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  those 
whose  centenary  was  being  commem- 
orated. 

Many  people  commented  on  the  con- 
trast between  the  courteous  coopera- 
tion and  civic  reception  given  by  the 
Nagasaki  prefectural  and  civic  authori- 
ties and  the  savage  hostility  of  their 
persecuting  predecessors. 

The  celebrations  in  honor  of  the 
350th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
saintly  Christian  nobleman,  Takayama 
Ukon,  were  held  in  Osaka  on  March  2 1 
and  22.  Cardinal  Marella  presided.  An 
overflow  congregation  of  bishops, 
clergy,  religious  and  laity  attended  the 
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opening  ceremonies  in  the  city’s  impos- 
ing cathedral,  and  heard  Bishop  Paul 
Taguchi  of  Osaka,  give  an  inspiring 
address  on  Takayama  Ukon. 

Takayama  was  born  in  1552,  the  son 
of  a powerful  nobleman,  and  was  bap- 
tized Juste,  (Strong).  The  name  was 
well  chosen,  for  from  that  day  until  his 
saintly  death  in  exile  from  his  home- 
land, he  was  indeed  strong  in  the  faith. 
He  was  lord  of  Takatsuki  Castle  from 
1573  until  1585,  and  of  Akashi  Castle 
from  1585  until  1587.  During  those 
years,  the  Christian  example  he  set  his 
subjects  is  said  to  have  led  many  of 
them  to  embrace  the  faith.  The  number 
of  churches  he  built  in  his  province 
seems  to  support  this  fact. 

In  1587,  the  military  dictator  Hidey- 
oshi  Toyotomi,  banned  Christianity 
throughout  Japan  and  persecuted  its 
adherents.  Refusing  to  submit  to  that 
order,  Takayama  was  dispossessed  of 
his  estates  and  subjects.  He  and  his 
family  were  held  as  hostages  in  virtual 
imprisonment  until  Ieyasu  Tokugawa 
came  to  power  in  1613.  But  those 
twenty-seven  years  of  imprisonment 
and  hardship  failed  to  shake  his  faith, 
and  so  on  November  8,  1614,  he  and 
his  family,  with  350  other  Christians 
and  a few  foreign  missionaries,  were 
put  aboard  a junk  in  Nagasaki  harbour, 
and  were  banished  from  Japan.  They 
arrived  in  Manila,  Philippines,  on 
February  5,  1615,  where  Takayama 
died  a saintly  death  forty  days  later,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-three. 

In  the  words  of  a visiting  prelate: 
“The  statue  of  Takayama  Ukon,  stand- 
ing here  at  the  entrance  to  Osaka’s 
cathedral,  seems  to  be  in  an  attitude  of 
prayer  for  the  long  overdue  “Second 
Spring”  of  the  faith  in  a land  which  in 


his  day  and  age  gave  saints  and  martyrs 
to  the  Church. 

Cardinal  Marella  later  unveiled  a 
mural  painting  of  Takayama  Ukon 
arriving  in  Manila,  with  his  family  and 
fellow  exiles,  after  being  driven  from 
Japan.  He  then  celebrated  a solemn 
requiem  Mass  for  the  repose  of  their 
souls.  On  the  same  day,  the  cardinal 
planted  a memorial  tree  near  Taka- 
yama’s  birthplace,  and  unveiled  a statue 
of  the  saintly  Christian  at  the  neigh- 
bourhood Catholic  church. 

Following  the  celebrations  honoring 
Takayama  Ukon,  Cardinal  Marella 
went  to  Tokyo  to  meet  with  some 
seventy  of  Japan’s  religious  leaders.  At 
a reception  held  in  his  honour,  he  spoke 
to  them  as  president  of  the  Secretariat 
for  Non-Christians.  His  Eminence, 
who  had  been  Apostolic  Delegate  in 
Japan  from  1933  to  1949,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  representatives  of  Shinto, 
Buddhism  and  the  new  Japanese  re- 
ligions by  Professor  Masutani  Fumio. 
The  professor  praised  the  efforts  of 
Pope  Paul  VI  to  spread  goodwill  and 
understanding  among  all  men  through 
the  creation  of  the  Secretariat  for  Non- 
Christians.  Miki  Tokuchika,  director  of 
the  Japan  League  of  Religions,  ex- 
pressed the  satisfaction  of  Japanese 
non-Christians  at  the  cordial  reception 
which  many  of  them  had  already  re- 
ceived at  the  Vatican.  Cardinal  Marella 
then  read  his  address  in  English. 

“As  you  know,”  His  Eminence  said, 
“Christ  preached  the  universal  frater- 
nity of  men  after  having  Himself  be- 
come man  in  order  to  be  our  brother 
and  to  give  his  life  for  the  salvation  of 
all.  It  is  with  this  idea  of  feeling  our- 
selves as  brothers,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, that  the  Holy  Father,  after 
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Japan's  converts  to  the  Church  inherit  a 
tradition  of  genuine  Christian  heroism. 


erecting  the  Secretariat  for  Christian 
Unity,  has  appointed  another  one  for 
relations  with  all  other  religions.” 

After  recalling  how  Pope  Paul  VI,  in 
his  Christmas  message  to  the  world, 
had  insisted  that  easier  communications 
have  made  human  fraternity  simul- 
taneously more  evident  and  more 
necessary,  the  Cardinal  continued. 

“At  present,  we  see  the  world  divided 
into  vast  groups  directing  against  each 
other  armaments  that  would  bring  ruin 
upon  all  humanity,  if  conflict  were  to 
break  out.  You  Japanese  know  better 
than  other  nations  the  misery  and  hor- 
ror implied  in  the  atomic  bomb;  and 
your  young  men  have  gathered  together 
to  prevent  the  repetition  and  increase 
of  such  wholesale  slaughter. 

“It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that 
mutual  understanding,  fraternity  and 
affection  take  the  place  of  distrust.  And 
how  better  can  this  come  about  than  by 
the  union  and  moral  support  of  re- 
ligions with  one  another,  seeing  that 
they  lead  men  precisely  by  the  heart, 
through  the  sense  of  goodness  and  duty. 
In  this  connection  I am  reminded  of 
part  of  an  inscription  of  the  pious  king 
Asoka,  recently  discovered  at  Bactria: 
‘The  victory  I considered  the  greatest  is 
that  of  the  law  of  mercy.’ 

“There  is,  besides,  another  kind  of 
bomb  which  makes  all  the  more  neces- 
sary our  union  and  mutual  understand- 
ing. This  is  the  bomb  of  atheistic 
materialism  which  kills  the  religious 
sense  in  human  souls  and  so  destroys 
the  best  incentive  to  great  enterprises, 


the  best  restraint  against  those  evil  in- 
clinations with  which  each  man  has  to 
struggle  in  himself.  You  have  surely 
noticed  how  even  in  Japan  there  are 
many,  especially  among  the  younger 
generations,  who  have  given  up  their 
family  traditions  of  piety  and  profess 
themselves,  whether  openly  or  not,  un- 
believers. 

“Confronted  with  this  common 
spiritual  danger,  we  can  and  ought  to 
be  united  with  each  other.  The  same 
holds  true  of  such  world  problems  as 
relief  of  hunger  in  the  world,  aid  pro- 
vided by  richer  for  poorer  countries, 
arbitration  of  impending  conflicts  be- 
fore recourse  is  had  to  arms.” 

Cardinal  Marella  added  that  many 
local  problems  can  likewise  be  solved 
through  mutual  understanding.  He 
concluded  by  stressing  that  the  purpose 
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of  the  Secretariat  for  Non-Christians  is 
to  foster  understanding  between  men 
of  goodwill,  whatever  their  religion: 

“Its  center  is  in  Rome,”  he  said, 
“and  we  have  already  had  the  pleasure 
of  receiving  there  several  personages 
and  groups  from  Japan.  As  for  the 
Buddhists,  there  was  the  group  of  the 
Japanese  Union  led  by  the  late  Vener- 
able Gyokusen  Hosaka,  and  later  on, 
the  Venerable  Riri  Nakayama,  Presi- 
dent of  the  All- Japan  Buddhist  Federa- 
tion. I had  already  known  and  ap- 
preciated him  in  Japan  for  his  peace 
efforts  during  the  war  — efforts  which 
he  continues  today  in  different 
countries  of  Asia.  The  Holy  Father,  as 
you  know,  has  sent  him  a message  for 
the  Buddhists  of  Japan. 

“As  for  Shinto,  there  was  Mr.  Shi- 
zuka  Matsubara,  who  felt  the  need  of 
coming  and  presenting  his  homage  to 
the  Holy  Father  as  chief  priest  at  the 
Take-Isao  Jinja  of  Kyoto,  which  pre- 
serves the  memory  of  Oda  Nobunaga, 
that  firm  friend  of  Catholic  priests  and 
their  missionary  work. 

“But  our  secretariat  in  Rome  is  prin- 
cipally a center  for  coordination.  Its 
activities  reach  out  to  the  entire  world 
for  the  realization  of  the  ideals  I have 
been  speaking  to  you  about,  and  it 
works  with,  and  keeps  in  close  touch 
with,  representatives  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  different  countries.” 

The  religious  leaders  afterwards  had 
a chance  to  speak  to  His  Eminence 
personally  during  a buffet  dinner.  At 
the  end  of  the  meeting,  Father  Joseph 
J.  Spae,  C.I.C.M.,  director  of  the 
Oriens  Institute  for  Religious  Research, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  organizers 
of  the  reception,  thanked  Cardinal 
Marella  and  all  those  present.  B 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 

Two  hundred  people  are  still  needed  to 
donate  $10  each  towards  the  purchase  of 
a truck  for  our  mission  in  Brazil. 

Church  pews  are  needed  by  Fr.  Frank 
Thomley  for  a new  church  at  Mikiburi, 
Black  Bush  Polder,  British  Guiana.  Per- 
haps you  could  donate  one  as  a memorial 
to  a departed  relative.  They  will  cost  $25 
each. 

Scholarships  are  requested  by  Fr.  Joe 
Curcio  for  a school  for  poor  children  in 
Azua,  Dominican  Republic.  Yearly  tui- 
tion is  $20.  Two  dollars  a month  for  ten 
months  would  do  it. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent,  Domini- 
can Republic  and  the  Philippines.  $25 
will  keep  a jeep  on  the  road  for  a month. 

Catholic  magazines  are  requested  by  Fr. 
Bill  Matte,  SFM,  Box  67,  St.  Vincent, 
West  Indies.  Please  send  them  directly, 
and  do  not  send  newspapers. 

Carpenter  tools,  new  or  used,  are  re- 
quired by  our  students  in  their  seminary 
workshop. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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JAPAN'S 

"HIDDEN" 

CHRISTIANS 

The  hidden  Christians  referred  to  in  the 
previous  article  are  still  to  be  found  in 
communities  scattered  throughout  Japan. 


(AIF) — Out  of  a total  population  of 
about  98,000,000,  Catholics  in  Japan 
number  about  330,000  — a minority 
that  is  very  unevenly  distributed 
throughout  the  nation  and  one  that  dis- 
plays modern  characteristics  in  some 
places,  older  characteristics  in  others. 

Historically  it  was  in  the  island  of 
Kyushu  that  Catholicism  was  first 
preached  and  Kagoshima  was  the  first 
city  that  came  into  contact  with  the 
Church  through  St.  Francis  Xavier.  He 
landed  there  on  August  15,  1549.  The 
first  Japanese  Christian  communities 
were  formed  in  Kyushu  and  in  spite  of 
the  persecution  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  their  descendants 
established  solid  and  fervent  Christian- 
ities. Such  communities  exist  in  other 
places  too  but  it  is  in  Kyushu  that  they 
are  most  outstanding.  About  one-third 
of  the  country’s  Catholics  are  in 
Kyushu,  most  of  them  in  the  diocese  of 


Nagasaki,  and  thousands  of  the  Catho- 
lics scattered  throughout  the  country  are 
originally  from  Kyushu. 

The  Catholic  atmosphere  of  these 
older  communities  is,  in  general,  less 
known  than  that  of  the  small  relatively 
new  communities.  These  Tatter  reflect 
a modern,  up  - to  - date  Christianity, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities.  Life  in 
the  older  communities  is  more  like  life 
in  old  Christian  nations  and  it  is  at 
times  superior  from  the  point  of  view 
of  community  spirit.  In  their  externals 
these  communities  present  the  typical 
panorama  of  the  old  Christian  com- 
munities of  Europe  in  which  the  cross 
and  the  church  tower  dominate  the  sur- 
rounding area,  to  indicate  the  center  of 
the  people’s  spiritual  life.  In  other 
places  it  is  the  school  building  that 
takes  the  dominant  position.  In  older 
Christian  communities  one  also  sees 
images  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  other 
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Hidden  Christians  frequently  live  in  the  little  villages  on  the  island  of  Kyushu. 


works  of  sacred  art  and  usually  also  a 
well  kept  Christian  cemetery. 

The  priest  is  highly  respected  in  the 
older  communities  and  he  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  his  people  to  a very  high 
degree.  The  faithful  provide  for  him  in 
a becoming  manner.  Sometimes  the 
people  bring  gifts  to  their  pastor  on  his 
feast  day  and  on  that  occasion  they 
may  make  special  efforts  to  assist  at 
Mass  or  to  perform  some  act  of  religion 
for  him. 

Nearly  all  of  the  parishes  of  the 
diocese  of  Nagasaki  have  a congrega- 
tion for  women  known  as  the  Holy 
Servants,  whose  members  make  a novi- 
tiate and  take  vows.  As  far  as  possible, 
the  Holy  Servants  live  in  community 
while  earning  their  living  by  working  as 
catechists,  teachers  and  workers  in  all 
fields.  Members  serve  the  Church  with- 
out salary.  They  keep  the  church  clean, 
take  care  of  children  during  services, 
teach  catechism  and  perform  other  use- 
ful services  for  the  good  of  the  parish. 


One  outstanding  feature  of  Catholic 
life  in  the  old  communities  is  fidelity  to 
Mass  observance  and  to  the  reception 
of  the  sacraments.  This  is  common  to 
all  of  them  but  it  is  very  extraordinary 
in  the  Archipelago  of  Gota  where  the 
ringing  of  the  angelus  at  5 : 30  A.M.  is 
a first  signal  for  Mass.  On  summer 
mornings  the  church  is  generally  half- 
filled  daily  with  children  and  adults  and 
on  Sundays  it  is  over-filled  and  nearly 
all  present  receive  Communion.  Fisher- 
men of  Goto,  sometimes  from  as  far 
away  as  the  coast  of  Korea,  will  make 
every  effort  to  be  back  in  Goto  for 
Mass  on  the  feast  of  Assumption.  And 
priests  are  often  busy  for  many  hours 
of  confessions  on  the  eve  of  the  feast. 

Christian  marriage  is  held  in  high 
respect  in  these  older  Christian  com- 
munities. Mixed  marriages  are  rare. 
While  there  are  many  marriages  be- 
tween Catholics  of  old  Catholic  fami- 
lies and  recent  converts,  there  was  an 
exaggerated  case  in  which  a man  would 
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not  marry  a woman  because  she  had 
been  a Catholic  for  only  twenty  years. 

Both  children  and  adults  of  these 
older  Christian  communities  know 
many  prayers  by  heart.  The  rosary  is 
by  far  their  most  popular  devotion.  A 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  passed 
on  every  week  from  one  household  to 
another  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  family  rosary.  In  many  places  chil- 
dren have  annual  spiritual  retreats.  This 
devotional  life  no  doubt  explains  their 
high  percentage  of  priestly  vocations. 

The  Catholics  of  these  old  com- 
munities usually  live  together  in  certain 
quarters  of  the  cities.  Others  live  dis- 
persed in  the  mountains  and  valleys. 
But  in  general,  they  all  live  in  poorer 
areas.  This  is  perhaps  explained  by  the 
fact  that  their  ancestors,  in  times  of 
persecution,  sought  less  frequented 
places  in  which  to  live.  It  is  not  ex- 
actly right  to  say  that  these  Catholics 
lack  the  apostolic  spirit  and  that  they 
are  aloof.  The  fact  is  that  the  persecu- 
tion of  former  times  sharply  separated 
Catholics  from  non-Catholics. 

Sometimes  .it  is  alleged  that  these 
Catholics  easily  fall  away  from  the 
practise  of  their  religion  when  they 
leave  their  communities.  But  in  fact 
many  of  those  who  attend  Sunday  Mass 
in  other  parts  of  Japan  are  Catholics  of 
Nagasaki  or  some  other  old  Catholic 
community.  In  this  connection  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  social  position  of  the 
old  Catholic  families  is  often  such  that 
their  young  men  must  leave  their  homes 
in  order  to  find  work.  Naturally,  this 
constitutes  a danger;  they  may  fall  prey 
to  false  ideologies.  And  this  is  a prob- 
lem that  must  be  studied  because  the 
old  Christianities  of  Japan  merit  help 
as  well  as  praise.  ■ 


A Memorial  to 
Fr.  MacKinnon,  SFM 

Since  the  martyrdom  of  Fr.  Art  Mac- 
Kinnon in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
several  people  have  written  to  ask  us 
what  they  might  contribute  towards 
a suitable  memorial  to  him. 

There  are  many  tragic  aspects  to  the 
death  of  such  a young  priest,  but  one 
of  them  is  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  so  des- 
perately in  need  of  priests,  are  now 
in  even  greater  need. 

It  has  seemed  most  appropriate  to 
us,  then,  to  honour  the  heroism  of 
Fr.  MacKinnon  by  establishing  a 
burse  in  his  name.  A burse  is  a fund 
of  $10,000,  the  interest  of  which  is 
used  each  year  to  pay  the  tuition  of 
a student  for  the  missionary  priest- 
hood. 

Your  contributions  towards  the 
Father  MacKinnon  Burse  will  be  most 
appreciated,  and  will  be  acknowl- 
edged with  a receipt  for  income  tax 
purposes.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Scarboro  Fathers 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ontario 
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Small-Fry 
Mission  . . . 


Some  of  St.  Benedict's  small  fry  resting  up  for  another  round  of  hectic  activity. 


Among  the  nursery's  most  pleasant  and  impor- 
tant features  are  its  excellent  meals. 
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St.  Benedict's  Day  Nursery,  St.  Vincent, 
supervised  by  Fr.  Roland  Roberts,  SFM. 


T)eople  who  picture  missionaries  as 
A men  forever  riding  horses  over  rug- 
ged mountain  trails,  through  rain- 
soaked  tropical  jungles,  would  be  sur- 
prised by  a visit  to  St.  Benedict’s  parish, 
St.  Vincent.  There,  Fr.  Roland  Roberts, 
SFM,  supervises  a day  nursery. 

The  need  for  such  a nursery  in  St. 
Benedict’s  was  obvious  long  before  it 
was  opened.  Too  many  pre-school  chil- 
dren were  being  left  to  themselves 
while  their  parents  spent  the  day  at 
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work.  Fr.  Roberts  had  for  some  time 
been  eyeing  a suitable  building,  which 
was  the  residence  of  Mr.  Basil  Bal- 
come,  one  of  the  overseers  of  a local 
sugar  plantation.  But  when  he  asked 
Mr.  Balcome  if  he  might  rent  the  build- 
ing and  use  it  as  a nursery,  he  was  flatly 
refused. 

Fr.  Roberts’  disappointment  at  this 
refusal  was  immediately  relieved  when 
Mr.  Balcome  generously  offered  to  give 
him  the  building  and  the  surrounding 
property  on  the  condition  that  it  be 
used  perpetually  as  a day  nursery  under 
the  control  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He 
further  promised  to  contribute  $10.00 
each  month  to  the  maintainance  of  such 
a nursery. 

With  such  an  encouraging  start,  Fr. 
Roberts  began  looking  for  other 
sources  to  contribute  the  rest  of  what  it 
would  take  to  run  a nursery.  The  Holy 
Childhood  Association  and  an  agency 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference in  New  York  together  contri- 
buted the  necessary  funds.  The  result 
is  that  today,  forty-seven  children  from 
six  months  to  five  years  old  are  accom- 
modated in  the  nursery  and  plans  call 
for  an  expansion  that  will  admit  an- 
other fifty. 

The  nursery  is  staffed  by  four  local 
women  who  were  trained  for  one 
month  in  a day  nursery  in  Kingstown, 
St.  Vincent.  When  the  children  arrive 
each  morning,  these  women  immedi- 
ately bathe  them,  dress  them  in  nursery 
clothes,  and  give  them  a breakfast  of 
cereal,  eggs  and  milk.  The  milk  is  con- 
tributed by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. 

Between  breakfast  and  dinner,  the 
young  ones  are  kept  busy  at  supervised 
games,  while  the  older  ones  attend 


The  children  range  in  age  from  six  months 
to  five  years  — like  this  "old  girl." 


kindergarten.  Dinner  is  a substantial 
meal  of  meat  and  vegetables  with  milk, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  all  the  children 
must  take  an  afternoon  nap.  Nap  time 
is  also  the  time  when  the  staff  members 
regain  their  strength  for  the  final  ses- 
sion of  games  which  lasts  until  the  chil- 
dren’s parents  come  to  pick  them  up 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Just  before  they 
go  home,  the  children  are  each  given  a 
bun  and  another  glass  of  milk. 

Naturally,  the  children  are  watched 
carefully  for  any  symptoms  of  sickness. 
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Part  of  the  routine  involves  changing  from  personal  clothes  to  the  nursery  clothes. 


The  champ  weighs  in.  St. 
Benedict's  is  no  place  for 
calorie  counters. 
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Left  to  right:  Miss  Tony,  Miss  Bob  (super- 
visor), Miss  Anthony,  Mrs.  Messiah. 


There  are  no  trained  nurses  on  the 
staff,  but  the  local  doctor  and  nurse 
visit  the  nursery  at  frequent  and  regular 
intervals  to  examine  the  children.  Be- 
tween their  visits,  the  staff  members 
weigh  each  child  weekly  and  they  also 
watch  for  any  indications  of  sickness. 

The  nursery  has  been  in  operation 
since  its  opening  and  blessing  in 
August,  1963.  At  a recent  meeting  of 
St.  Vincent’s  doctors  during  Health 
Week  celebrations  in  Georgetown,  it 
was  referred  to  as  the  best  day  nursery 
in  St.  Vincent.  ■ 


Nursery  life  is  fine,  but  she  will  soon  gradu- 
ate to  a longer  and  harder  life. 
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Scarboro’ s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 

Dear  Buds: 

November  is  the  month  of  the  Holy 
Souls!  It’s  a dreary  month  because  it’s 
rainy  and  cloudy  and  cold.  It’s  not 
cold  enough  for  hockey,  and  there  is 
not  enough  snow  for  playing.  Novem- 
ber is  full  of  colds  and  not  much  good 
— at  least  it  seems  that  way,  doesn’t  it 
Buds?  Well,  St.  Theresa  has  plenty  of 
work  for  Buds  to  do.  This  will  keep 
you  busy  and  before  you  know  it, 
November  will  be  past  and  forgotten. 

Do  you  know  what  St.  Theresa  wants 
her  Buds  to  do?  Go  to  Mass  once  or 
twice  a week  for  your  beloved  dead 
relatives.  Save  used  stamps  for  the 
missions.  Save  your  pennies  for  the 
Marian  Mite  Box.  Help  your  mom  at 
home  to  do  the  dishes  and  clean  the 
house.  Visit  somebody  sick  or  so  old 
they  can’t  go  out.  Study  for  your 
classes.  These  are  some  things  to  make 
November  a happier  month  for  St. 
Theresa. 

God  bless  you, 

Father  Jim. 


THE  LITTLE  FLOWER’S 
ROSE  GARDEN 

Here’s  a picture  Jap1 
of  Linda  Cadieux  of  jjgj if 
Kingston,  Ontario. 

Linda  is  a faithful  Jpl  ' T§jp 
Bud  of  St.  Theresa’s  | j 

harden.  ftl 

Some  Buds  had  a play  and  made 
some  money  for  the  missions.  Anthony 
Koch  was  a shoemaker;  Donna  Arm- 
strong was  the  shoemaker’s  wife;  Greg- 
ory Koch  was  the  richman;  Michael 
Collins,  the  businessman;  and  the  Elfs 
were  — Catherine  Koch,  Renate  Koch, 
and  Susan  Cunningham.  — They  made 
almost  a dollar.  Good  acting  Buds! 

Judy  Ann  Henry  of  Ottawa  is  a 
twelve-year-old  who  saved  one  dollar 
for  the  missions. 

Stephen  Gregoire,  Robbie  Askin, 
Brian  Gregoire,  Paul  McCann,  and 
Peter  McCann,  formed  a boys’  club  in 
Scarboro,  Ont.,  and  collected  $1.31  for 
the  missions. 

Nicole  Bourrassa  says,  “I  hope  you 
are  not  angry  with  me  for  forgetting 
the  missions  all  summer.” 
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A Giant 

With  Giant-Size 

Problems 

i: 


A land  of  many  cultures,  many  faiths 

^ and  many  races,  a state  divided 
into  many  different  regions,  a tor- 
mented country  exposed  but  still  free, 
Brazil  — the  largest  Catholic  nation  in 
the  world  — is  more  than  anything  else 
a people  aware  of  itself  as  a society, 
conscious  of  the  past,  awake  to  the 
future,  living  in  the  present. 

Brazil  is  the  mixture  of  a countless 
number  of  personal,  human  ingredients 
determined  by  an  equal  number  of 
historical,  ethnological,  cultural,  re- 
ligious factors  of  time  and  place.  Euro- 
peans, Africans,  Asians  and  other 
Americans  join  the  natives  of  the  Ama- 
zon in  the  creation  of  contemporary 
Brazil.  What  will  the  result  be? 

Can  Brazil  go  a bit  further  than  the 
United  States  in  the  ideal  of  the  “melt- 
ing pot,”  in  the  creation  of  a truly  uni- 
versal and  therefore  “catholic”  culture? 

It  would  be  foolish  to  answer  a 
question  that  has  not  yet  been  asked  of 
most  of  those  on  whom  the  answer  de- 
pends. Indeed,  only  God  can  give  the 
final  reply,  and  it  would  be  more 
reasonable  to  expect  simply  Brazil’s 
continuation  of  a work  the  United 
States  seems  for  now  to  have  left  un- 
finished, namely,  the  “americanization” 
or  mixing  of  peoples  — the  challenge 
of  the  New  World.  Shouldn’t  the  “melt- 
ing pot”  now  bow  to  “the  land  of  glow- 
ing coals”  — - Brazil? 

The  Anatomy  of  Brazil 

Settled  by  the  Portuguese,  first  on  the 
northeast  coast  at  Bahia,  in  1500, 
Brazil’s  first  important  trade  item  was 
brazilwood,  named  for  its  bright  reddish 
color  from  the  French  root  word  braise 
or  “glowing  coals.” 


Sugar  (1600’s),  gold  (1700’s),  cot- 
ton (until  1880),  rubber  (1860-1910) 
and  coffee  (1830  to  date)  have  succes- 
sively dominated  Brazil’s  commerce, 
though  a rapid  diversification  in  the 
country’s  economy  has  taken  place  in 
recent  decades. 

Russia,  China,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  (if  Alaska  is  included) 
are  the  only  countries  in  the  world  with 
more  territory  than  Brazil,  and  none  of 
these  has  so  much  inhabitable  land. 
Brazil  has  a large  surplus  of  very  fertile 
soil  and  tremendous  untouched  natural 
resources  of  all  kinds. 

The  present  population  of  about  70,- 
800,000  may  reach  130,000,000  by 
1980.  It  incorporates  a range  of  cul- 
tures from  that  of  the  Amazon’s  primi- 
tive aborigines  to  those  of  still-arriving 
immigrants  of  Europe,  Africa,  Asia  and 
the  other  Americas.  And  this  incorpor- 
ation takes  place  in  the  contrasting  set- 
tings of  equatorial  forests  in  the 
Amazon’s  “Green  Hell”  and  cosmo- 
politan cities  like  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao 
Paulo  and  now  Brasilia.  Brazil  is  con- 
sidered the  most  advanced  nation 
scientifically  and  technically  in  the 
tropics. 

The  seven  states  of  the  Brazilian 
northeast,  on  which  attention  is 
centered  at  the  moment,  have  a total 
population  of  well  over  20  million 
people;  two  thirds  of  them  barely  sub- 
sist in  worsening  conditions  of  slums 
and  agriculture. 

One  of  Brazil’s  major  problems  and 
obstacles  to  democracy  is  illiteracy.  In 
general  over  half  the  country’s  people 
cannot  read  or  write.  In  the  northeast 
over  seventy  per  cent  of  the  population 
is  in  this  condition.  With  present  edu- 
cational methods  some  30  million  Bra- 
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zilians  will  never  be  able  to  learn  to 
read  and  write.  And  the  country’s  vast- 
ness, variety  of  subcultures  and  geo- 
graphic diversity  make  the  whole  prob- 
lem a most  complex  one. 

Some  form  of  mass  education,  it 
would  seem,  is  essential  and,  accord- 
ingly, Brazil  is  now  in  the  process  of 
learning  from  Colombia’s  radio  schools, 
adapting  them  to  education  of  rural 
people  in  the  central-west  and  north- 
east regions  of  Brazil. 

The  non-denominational  radio 
schools,  employing  semiliterate  aux- 
iliaries to  explain  broadcasts  to  students 
around  a radio,  are  run  by  a small 
group  of  lay  people.  They  travel  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  train  local  people  to 
administer  the  program  at  the  state  and 
village  level.  State  and  local  teams, 
once  trained,  are  given  great  independ- 
ence to  develop  the  program  in  line 
with  cultural  characteristics  of  this  or 
that  area.  Thus,  different  types  of 
broadcasts  are  prepared  for  the  sugar- 
cane cutters  on  the  coast  or  cattle  hands 
of  the  inland. 

Planning  for  Improvement 

One  indication  that  Brazil  fully  real- 

Iizes  its  problems  is  the  planning  which 
is  presently  going  on  there.  It  is  stressed 
here  because,  more  plainly  than  social, 
cultural  or  political  events,  it  demon- 
strates the  application  of  reason  to  self- 
analysis  and  then  to  self-help  programs. 

What  is  interesting  about  attempts 
at  planned,  controlled  development  in 
Brazil  is  the  Church’s  active  support  of 
them.  In  fact  the  Church  is  working 
out  its  own  plans  to  accompany  govern- 
ment programs. 


Brazil's  rivers  provide  transportation  for 
many;  to  others  they  bring  disease. 


The  two  most  critical  problems  in 
Brazil  today  are  the  slums  of  the  great 
industrial  cities  to  the  south  and  the 
overpopulation  of  drought  - stricken 
areas  in  the  northeast.  Since  the  situ- 
ation in  the  northeast  is,  in  part,  causing 
people  to  move  to  the  crowded  cities, 
the  northeast  is  at  present  the  center  of 
attention  for  planning  efforts  in  Brazil. 

The  slums  of  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro  filled  by  the  migrants  from  un- 
productive rural  areas  such  as  those  in 
the  northeast  are  not  going  unattended, 
but  it  is  in  the  northeast  that  the  most 
daring  and  new  projects  of  long-range 
development  are  planned. 

Emergency  aid  of  all  kinds  is  being 
sent  to  relieve  famine  in  this  region 
where  a third  of  Brazil’s  total  popula- 
tion is  located.  But  it  is  hoped  that 
present  plans  will  eventually  eliminate 
the  need  for  emergency  aid. 

What  follows  is  a selection  of  state- 
ments from  the  hierarchy  of  Brazil. 
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They  reflect  the  thinking  of  the  Church 
on  the  country’s  problems,  and  they 
give  some  indication  of  the  local, 
regional  and  national  efforts  being 
made  to  meet  these  problems. 

1 962  Brazilian  Bishops'  Statement 

“We  know  that  we  possess  no  magic 
formula  that  can  transform  the  world 
in  a day,  but  we  know  that  joint  action 
taken  vigorously  and  without  delay 
will  make  lasting  values  have  decisive 
influence  on  the  present  course  of 
events. 

“Therefore  we  call  together  all  vital 
forces  of  the  Church  in  a renewed  effort 
of  pastoral  action.  We  hope  to  reunite 
priests,  religious  and  laity  — not  only 
the  good  sheep  who  already  live  faith- 
fully in  the  Church,  but  also  the  lost 
sheep  who  may  only  be  waiting  for  an 
invitation  to  rejoin  the  Church  and 
profit  from  the  goods  it  offers  in  the 
name  of  God. 

“We  call  upon  the  family  and  school 
to  defend  the  treasure  of  faith  and 
Christian  virtues  among  children  and 
adolescents.  We  appeal  to  the  press  and 
all  organs  of  communication  to  be  fully 
conscious  of  their  responsibilities  as 
vehicles  of  truth  and  virtue,  never  of 
deformation  or  error.  We  urge  men  of 
all  classes  to  practice  the  directives 
of  the  Church’s  social  doctrine  in 
the  world  of  labor,  business  and 
professions. 

“We  exhort  men  of  government  not 
to  forget  the  important  principles  of 
Church  teaching  when  they  are  con- 
cerned with  public  affairs.  May  their 
dedicated  and  patriotic  labor  carry  the 
country  to  its  great  destiny  of  progress. 
Needless  to  say,  progress  ought  not  to 


be  measured  only  in  millions  of  kilo- 
watts or  tons  of  steel  but,  first,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  calories  necessary 
for  the  life  of  all  citizens,  the  guarantee 
of  health  against  epidemics  and  infant 
mortality,  the  increase  of  schools  to 
suffice  the  whole  population,  and  hous- 
ing worthy  of  human  beings. 

“In  this  same  line  of  appeal,  without 
getting  lost  in  technical  details,  we 
would  like  to  praise  efforts  made  to 
introduce  wise  agrarian  reform  — the 
kind  of  reform  that  gives  men  of  the 
land  more  perfect  technical  assistance 
together  with  financial  aid  and  an  array 
of  social  services,  defending  the  field 
worker’s  rights  especially  regarding 
salary  and  housing,  and  that  promotes 
the  distribution  of  rural  property 
through  proper  legislation. 

“We  exhort  all  Christian  people, 
pastors  and  faithful,  clergy  and  laity, 
big  and  little,  to  live  in  a climate  of  love 
and  unity,  which  alone  is  able  to  join 
our  forces  for  the  building  up  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.” 

Archbishop  Carlos  Gouvea  Coelho,  of 
Olinda  e Recife 

“It  is  not  possible,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
remain  insensible  to  the  tragedy  of  in- 
human living  conditions.  Millions  of 
Brazilians  in  our  northeastern  arch- 
diocese, especially  in  the  country  and 
on  the  suburban  fringes  of  metropolitan 
Recife,  vegetate  in  such  conditions. 

“And  it  is  possible  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  this  misery.  Undeniably  the 
essential  cause  is  in  our  egoism.  Eco- 
nomic and  political  systems  proposed 
as  solutions  will  only  be  able  to  produce 
positive  results  in  the  struggle  with 
misery  to  the  extent  they  permit  the 
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formation  of  a common  conscience 
about  aid,  respect  for  the  other  person, 
and  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
all  brothers. 

“In  any  massive  industrialization  to 
develop  the  region,  I believe  we  must  be 
anxious  to  stimulate  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
forces,  which  only  an  honest  education 
will  really  be  able  to  guarantee. 

“Every  drive  for  the  establishment  of 
industries  that  generate  wealth  has  to  be 
accompanied  at  the  same  time  by 
measures  for  the  health  and  education 
of  men  today.  One  cannot  think  of 
sacrificing  the  present  generation  to 
that  of  tomorrow. 

“Our  generation  must  assist  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  urban  and  especially 
the  rural  working  classes.  This  will 
certainly  not  be  accomplished  with 
paternalism;  but  by  offering  workers 
means  of  their  own  to  feel  like  respon- 
sible, adult  people  through  the  process 
of  basic  education,  they  will  become 
aware  of  their  part  in  the  common 
good  of  civilization.  They  must  par- 
ticipate actively  in  the  process  of  their 
rehabilitation  — not  with  violence  or 

I agitation,  but  with  firmness  and  deter- 
mination. 

“Christians  know  that  the  capitalist- 
Communist  dilemma  is  a false  one. 
There  is  a middle  position  — the  living 
of  the  Gospel.  It  means  the  practice  of 
Church  teaching  that  holds  sacred  a 
just  and  human  social  order,  that  is  not 
to  be  defined  only  in  terms  of  condem- 
nation but  which  finds  its  proper  con- 
tent in  a kind  of  “group  personalism.” 
This  results  in  a balanced  position  be- 
fore the  problems  of  person-State  rela- 
tions, avoiding  the  overdevelopment  of 
the  State  without  falling  into  excessive 
esteem  of  the  individual.” 


Archbishop  Helder  Pessoa  Camara, 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro 

“Thank  God  the  Church  in  Brazil 
seems  to  be  on  top  of  the  situation. 
Our  government  does  not  have  an  offi- 
cial religion,  but  the  two  powers  — 
Church  and  State  — respect  each  other 
and  do  work  together  with  loyalty  and 
efficiency.  Allow  me  to  give  you  two 
examples  of  this: 

“1.  The  most  critically  underde- 
veloped area  in  Brazil  is  the  northeast. 
There  the  bishops  took  responsibility 
for  pushing  development.  At  first,  the 
government  had  no  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  redevelopment  of  that  area. 
Each  province  had  its  own  little  plan 
until  recently  and  there  was  a tremen- 
dous waste  of  manpower  and  money. 
The  bishops  invited  all  the  technicians 
of  the  government  to  come  together 
and  insistently  asked  for  a large-scale 
plan  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  whole 
region.  This  plan  was  developed  at  the 
bishop’s  urging  and  is  known  today  as 
SUDENE  (the  Northeast  Development 
Agency) . 

“To  develop  the  overpopulated  north- 
east region  of  Brazil,  SUDENE  had 
decided  to  transport  more  than  one 
million  inhabitants  in  the  next  ten  years 
from  the  central  northeast  to  Maranhao 
and  to  the  eastern  region  (the  wet 
coastal  strips  of  Bahia).  If  we,  the 
Church,  do  not  encourage  this  move 
the  people  will  not  move.  We  are  there- 
fore preparing  ourselves  to  recommend 
this  move  to  the  people,  or  at  least  to 
ready  them  for  the  move. 

“This  means  preparing  them  psycho- 
logically and  spiritually,  accompanying 
them  on  their  move  and  staying  with 
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Brazil's  Amazon  missions  can  only  be  serviced  by  boat.  The  Scarboro  Fathers'  boat  is 
pictured  here  — Msgr.  Paul  McHugh  waving;  Fr.  Tim  Ryan  seated  top  front. 


them  in  new  homes  where  the  agrarian 
structure  of  their  lives  will  be  totally 
new  to  them.  It  means  assuring  land 
to  each  family,  giving  them  technical 
assistance,  credit,  and  spiritual  as  well 
as  social  aid. 

“2.  The  northeast,  north  and  central- 
west  regions  of  Brazil  are  areas  which 
are  now  underdeveloped  but  rapidly 
entering  into  development.  The  Church 
has  just  signed  a convention  with  the 
government  to  supply  the  whole  vast 
areas  of  underdevelopment  and  their 
people  with  basic  education  through 
radio  schools. 

“Catholic  use  of  radio  schools  in 
Brazil  started  in  Natal;  in  cooperation 
with  government  agencies,  we  plan  now 
to  follow  up  radio  instruction  with  on- 
the-spot  work  by  experts.  The  conven- 
tion signed  calls  for  a yearly  $2  million 
to  be  spent  on  the  program.” 


(Ed.  note:  Concerning  the  arch- 
bishop’s mention  of  Natal,  it  should  be 
noted  here  that  the  whole  pastoral  plan 
for  the  northeast  region  of  Brazil  has 
been  worked  out  concretely  in  a series 
of  meetings  in  Natal,  Rio  Grande  do 
Norte.  The  Apostolic  Administrator,  in 
those  meetings,  organized  an  executive 
secretariat  to  carry  out  Church 
planning. 

The  so-called  “Natal  Movement”  has 
developed  from  a vigorous  program  of 
evangelization  and  lay-clerical  coopera- 
tion in  radio  schools,  catechetics  and 
social  action  into  the  present  heart  of 
Church  planning  for  the  northeast. 
Some  250  full  and  part-time  workers, 
volunteers  and  salaried  personnel,  staff 
the  Natal  Movement.) 

“Let  me  give  you  another  example 
of  how  the  Church  in  Brazil  is  acting 
with  regard  to  economic  development: 
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The  Church  has  had  a major  part  in 
shaping  the  bills  the  government  sent 
to  Congress  on  this  matter  of  develop- 
ment. You  must  remember  that  the  rich 
people  of  Latin  America,  not  only  own 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  land  but  also  con- 
trol government,  and  the  deposit  of 
public  and  private  funds  in  the  United 
States  or  Europe. 

“As  an  example  to  the  wealthy,  dio- 
ceses which  have  landholdings  — more 
than  thirty  of  them  — have  decided  to 
distribute  these  properties  to  their 
people  and  already  have  begun  to  do 
so.  The  only  thing  which  is  holding  up 
this  program  is  the  development  of 
rotating  funds  to  provide  new  small 
land  owners  with  necessary  technical 
assistance,  credit  and  guidance.” 

The  Central  Commission  of  the  Brazilian 
Bishops'  Conference  — - 1 962 

“In  recent  years  the  situation  in  Bra- 
zil has  become  worse;  irresponsibility, 
eagerness  for  gain,  the  moral  laxity  of 
those  who  seek  to  weaken  the  character 
of  the  person  and  the  sacred  stability  of 
the  family  are  now  widespread  and  al- 
most systematic. 

“Atheistic  Communism  actively  ex- 
ploits the  situation  while  liberal  capital- 
ism, no  less  atheistic,  profits  from 
Communist  agitation.  Never  in  this 
country  has  there  been  greater  or  more 
criminal  control  of  the  economy  to  pre- 
vent it  from  providing  for  the  needs  of 
the  common  good  through  the  just 
distribution  of  wealth. 

“Certain  groups  have  caused  deter- 
ioration of  the  country’s  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  situation  through  the 
dynamics  of  unjust  profits,  corruption 
in  politics  and  especially  an  uncon- 


trollable appetite  for  gain.  Obviously 
we  do  not  refer  to  small  and  medium- 
sized enterprises  or  to  the  ever  more 
victimized  and  isolated  middle  class. 
We  refer  to  those  who,  on  the  pretext 
of  combating  Communism,  actually 
nourish  the  propaganda  of  subversive 
ideas  and  exhaust  the  patience  of  the 
poor. 

“In  these  circumstances  we  appeal 
first  of  all  to  the  Church  itself  in  our 
country.  May  bishops,  priests  and  lay 
people  be  united  and  ordered  in  the 
same  faith  and  in  the  same  action.  Let 
us  give  a public  and  effective  demon- 
stration of  our  will  and  of  what  we  are 
able  to  accomplish.  We  do  not  wish  to 
lose  ourselves  in  sterile  lamentations. 
Nor  will  we  let  ourselves  be  led  by 
passing  emotions  about  the  crises  that 
succeed  each  other  to  divert  us  from 
essential  aims.  We  are  devoting  our- 
selves to  the  execution  of  an  emergency 
plan  carefully  worked  out  and  already 
being  carried  out  under  regional 
secretariats  of  the  Brazilian  Bishops’ 
Conference. 

“To  the  productive  forces  of  the 
country  we  address  a calm  warning: 
May  they  understand  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  and  pursue  the  true  ends  of 
capital  and  labor  which  ought  not  to 
serve  only  the  interests  of  privileged 
groups  but  the  good  of  the  whole 
community. 

“In  this  land  so  rich  and  so  generous 
there  must  be  an  end  once  and  for  all 
to  the  depressing  spectacle  of  people 
lined  up  to  procure  some  vital  neces- 
sities, when  we  all  know  there  is  no 
lack  of  beans,  or  sugar,  or  rice,  but 
rather  a lack  of  public  spirit  and  no 
limit  to  unrestrained  thirst  for  dis- 
honest gains.”  ■ 
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mission 


Ccarboro  Fathers  going  to  Japan  are 
^ required  to  spend  their  first  two 
years  in  the  country,  studying  at  St. 
Joseph’s  Missionary  Institute.  Directed 
by  the  Franciscan  Fathers,  the  institute 
is  staffed  by  Japanese  lay  teachers.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  features  of  its 
program: 

1.  Language  Study:  The  Missionary 
Institute  not  only  follows  the  “Yale 
Method  of  H.  Jorden’s  Beginning 
Japanese  for  the  first-year  students,  but 
emphasizes  the  linguistic  approach  to 
the  study  of  Japanese  by  showing  and 
explaining  a series  of  films  on  principles 
and  methods  of  language  study,  issued 
by  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
of  America. 

The  films  deal  with  the  following 
subjects:  (a)  The  Nature  of  Language 
and  how  it  is  learned;  (b)  The  Sounds 
of  Language  (Phonology);  (c)  The 
Organization  of  Language  (Morph- 
ology and  Syntax) ; and  (d)  Words  and 
their  Meaning  (Language  and  Cul- 
ture). The  showings  are  supplemented 
by  lectures  on  the  application  of  these 
principles  to  the  study  of  the  Japanese 
language  — a series  of  lectures  on 
Japanese  phonology,  and  on  the  general 
nature  of  the  Japanese  language,  e.g. 
“Psychological  aspects  of  some  prob- 
lems in  the  Japanese  language;”  “Sound 
and  symbol  in  the  Japanese  language;” 
“The  development  of  the  Japanese 


language  since  1945.” 

2.  The  Missionary  Formation  Pro- 
gram: Every  week  experienced  mis- 
sioners  or  other  guest  lecturers  discuss 
some  subject  related  to  missionary 
work.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  more 
important  ones: 

“Our  attitude  towards  the  non- 
Christian  religions  in  the  light  of  the 
Vatican  Council;”  “Workcamps  spon- 
sored by  the  Civil  Service  Interna- 
tional;” “Cursillo  in  Japan:  What  and 
Why;”  “ Tonari-gumi  in  the  service  of 
the  mission;”  “The  Right-wing  in 
Japan;”  “China  Today;”  “The  Trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  in  Japan;”  “Philos- 
ophy of  Life  for  Missioners;”  “Deliver- 
ing the  Message;”  “The  New  Religions 
of  Japan;”  “Japanese  Language  Study  . 
for  the  Missionary;”  “Spirituality  for 
the  Missionary;”  “The  Concept  of 
Morality  among  the  Japanese;”  “Catho- 
lie  Theology  and  the  Eastern  Mind;”  | 
“Church  Administration  in  the  Mis- 
sion;” “Society  of  Postwar  Japan.” 

3.  The  New  Library:  The  library 
contains  at  present  2,335  catalogued 
books.  The  library  also  has  important 
periodicals  on  missionary,  Japanese, 
and  generally  Asiatic  subjects. 

4.  The  Course  on  Public  Speaking: 
For  the  first  time  the  institute  has  initi- 
ated a short  public  speaking  course 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Ezoe.  It 
is  especially  designed  for  writing  and 
delivering  short  sermons.  ■ 
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Our  Vocation  Director,  Fr.  George 
Courtright , is  familiar  to  all  our 
readers.  Originally  from  Ottawa,  Ont., 
he  was  ordained  in  1945  and  worked 
for  15  years  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
before  joining  in  the  public  relations’ 
staff  in  1960. 

I Remember 

T remember  taking  the  census  several  years  ago  in  Monte  Plata, 

Dominican  Republic.  While  census  taking,  in  many  countries,  has 
become  a highly  specialized  operation,  it  was  far  less  refined  in  Monte 
Plata  at  that  time.  Here  are  some  of  the  problems  which  the  poor  census 
taker,  working  among  the  illiterate,  must  try  to  solve. 

Since  many  people  do  not  recall  their  age,  especially  the  elderly,  it  has 
been  customary  for  some  years  to  associate  the  day  of  their  birth  with 
some  outstanding  event  of  national  importance.  Thus,  someone  will  tell 
you  that  he  was  born  at  the  time  of  San  Zenon  (or  the  cyclone),  which 
every  well  informed  person  knows,  took  place  in  1930.  Many  will  state 
that  their  birthday  was  in  the  same  year  as  the  smallpox  epidemic  (or  in 
1922  as  you  should  know). 

Thanks  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  Census  Bureau  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  a list  of  these  seemingly  unorthodox  methods  of  computing  age 
was  published  in  their  instruction  handbook.  But  it  still  sounded  funny 
to  me  to  have  an  old  bewhiskered  patriarch  scowl  at  me  and  state  with  an 
oath  that  his  son  was  born  the  same  year  that  the  virgin  was  crowned. 

You  are  obviously  expected  to  know  which  virgin  he  refers  to,  and  the 
year  of  her  coronation.  Any  dolt  who  doesn’t  know  that,  is  not  fit  to  take 
the  census  in  such  a Catholic  country.  The  virgin,  of  course,  is  Our  Lady 
of  Altagracia  and  the  date  of  Her  crowning  was  in  1922  — an  event 
invplving  the  head  of  the  State,  the  Cabinet,  and  several  prominent 
members  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  neighbouring  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

How  refreshing  it  was  to  see  religion  so  integral  a part  of  the  national 
heritage  that  even  the  dry  factual  handbook  of  a census  taker  became  a 
medium  for  spreading  a knowledge  of  Catholic  facts!  B 

George  Courtright,  SFM 
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ONE  LAST  FLING 


These  old  bracelets,  rings,  watches,  compacts,  medals  and  spectacles  got 
around  in  their  day.  They  made  it  to  some  pretty  swank  affairs  — dinners, 
parties,  receptions  and  things  like  that. 

But  now  they’re  a little  too  old  to  keep  the  pace.  They  don’t  get  invited  out 
any  more.  In  fact,  some  people  are  talking  about  throwing  them  away  — for 
good. 

Why  not  give  them  one  last  fling  before  they  retire?  Send  them  to  us.  We’ll 
give  them  a reception  they  never  got  before.  And  before  they  are  finally 
melted  down,  we’ll  give  them  a chance  to  earn  some  money  for  the  missions. 

SCARBORO  MISSIONS,  2685  KINGSTON  RD.,  SCARBORO,  ONT. 
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MAKE  THAT  PILGRIMAGE  TO  ROME  NOW 


VISIT  ST.  PETER’S  AND  THE  ETERNAL  CITY 

Now  the  crowds  have  gone.  There  is  room  to  see,  time  to  reflect 
on  the  rich  spiritual  legacy  of  the  Eternal  City.  From  Rome,  you'll 
want  to  extend  your  pilgrimage  to  the  Catholic  City  of  Madrid, 
and  to  Lisbon,  Portugal  — from  where  you  can  visit  the  Shrine  of 
Our  Lady  of  Fatima.  You  can  visit  both  these  cities,  too,  at  no 
extra  fare. 

CPA  flies  from  Toronto  non-stop  to  Rome.  A small  down  payment 
of  $51  is  all  you  need  on  Canadian  Pacific’s  14  to  21  day  economy 
excursion  round  trip  fare. 

For  period  of  fare  applicability,  call  Canadian  Pacific  or 


Canadian  (fhdUc  airlines 

Canadian  Pacific  — Trains/Trucks/Ships/Planes/Hotels/Telecommunications  World’s  Most  Complete  Transportation  System 
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EDITORIAL 


New-Breed  Thinking 

“T^\ecember  3 is  a big  day  for  us.  It  is  the  feast  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  patron  of  the  missions  and  of  our  Society.  So  we 
celebrate.  A highlight  of  the  celebration  is  the  seminary  banquet 
at  which  the  mission  appointments  of  the  newly  ordained  priests  are 
announced.  These  priests  were  ordained  last  August,  and  in  Sep- 
tember they  began  their  final  year  of  seminary  study.  They  will 
graduate  next  June  and  will  likely  leave  for  the  missions  next  fall. 
But  on  December  3 they  are  told  where  they  will  work. 

Let’s  suppose  two  of  them  are  assigned  to  the  Philippines.  That 
would  increase  the  number  of  our  priests  there,  so  that  with  a little 
juggling,  possibly  a new  parish  might  be  set  up  with  several  thousand 
more  Catholic  people  being  given  the  benefits  of  a parish  church  and 
two  priests.  By  some  people’s  standards,  that  may  spell  progress 
for  a foreign  mission  society.  But  it  is  minimal  progress;  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  very  least  progress  a Society  like  ours  should  make. 
If  our  work  is  really  to  advance,  these  priests  must  do  much  more 
than  beef  up  the  manpower  statistics  wherever  they  are  sent. 

One  thing  we  hope  for  from  them  is  that  they  will  take  some 
original  thinking  to  the  problems  of  their  missions.  The  priests  who 
have  already  spent  years  in  these  missions  have  done  their  share  of 
hard,  prayerful  thinking,  but  each  generation  must  make  its  own 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  our  problems.  It  is  not  a cliche  to 
say  that  the  priests  going  to  the  missions  today  are  very  different 
from  those  who  went  years  ago.  They  have  been  born  and  raised  in 
totally  different  circumstances,  and  it  is  impossible  that  their 
approach  to  the  work  could  be  the  same  as  that  of  yesterday’s  young 
missionaries. 

While  this  sometimes  creates  its  own  problems,  it  is  ridiculous 
to  try  stubbornly  to  force  young  thinking  into  old  patterns.  Policies 
are  not  to  be  preserved  simply  because  they  have  become  over  a 
period  of  years  “the  things  to  do.”  In  modern  society,  they  may  no 
longer  be  “the  things  to  do,”  but  only  a missionary  who  is  himself  a 
product  of  modern  society  can  show  us  that  the  policy  must  be 
changed.  This  is  the  kind  of  progress  we  expect  from  departing 
missionaries  — a progress  in  the  understanding  of  mission  problems 
and  in  the  approach  to  their  solution.  H 

Harold  Oxley,  SFM 
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THE 

SUPERIOR  GENERAL'S 


Christmas  Message 


During  the  past  year,  I have,  as  superior  general 
of  our  Society,  visited  each  of  our  missions.  I have 
seen  again  the  work  of  our  priests  across  the  world, 
and  I have  been  consoled  again  by  the  progress 
they  have  made.  I have  marvelled,  too,  that  God 
in  His  Providence  has  been  able  to  bring  so  much 
good  from  so  few  and  apparently  inadequate 
human  means. 

There  is  a special  consolation  in  seeing  the  evi- 
dence of  God's  Providence:  One  can't  visit  the  mis- 
sions without  seeing  the  problems  — the  need  for 
much  more  expansion  and  the  terrible  shortage  of 
men  and  means  to  bring  it  about.  But  if  God  has 
somehow  worked  effectively  through  us  in  the  past, 
no  doubt  He  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Our  first  prayer  then,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is 
one  of  deepest  gratitude  to  God  for  His  blessings  on 
our  work.  And  we  renew  again  our  complete  con- 
fidence in  Him  for  His  guidance  and  help  in  the 
future.  As  in  the  past,  we  know  that  God  will  con- 
tinue to  help  us  through  you — our  friends.  Your  in- 
terest, charity  and  generosity  will  be  the  expression 
of  God's  own  concern  for  the  millions  of  people 
who  desperately  need  Him. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  generous  help,  and  be 
assured  of  a special  remembrance  in  all  the  Christ- 
mas Masses  and  prayers  of  our  priests  and  students. 
God  bless  you  all,  now  and  through  the  New  Year. 


jit  Af. 
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A 
Ham 
in  the 
Outhouse 


Fr.  MacNeil  in  the  Philippines,  before 
going  to  Dominican  Republic. 


Roderick  MacNeil,  SFM 

Dear  Father  Oxley: 

A few  years  ago,  when  I found  out 
that  foreign  priests  could  be  radio  hams 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  I set  to 
with  some  technical  books,  and  even- 
tually I got  a license,  H18XPM. 

Getting  the  equipment  into  this  coun- 
try was  not  easy,  as  customs  duties  are 
high.  However,  a way  was  found,  and  a 
year  after  ordering,  a good  receiver  and 
a small  transmitter  landed  in.  A variable 
frequency  oscillator  (VFO)  soon  appear- 
ed necessary  if  I was  to  move  from  the 
one  spot  on  the  dial.  Rather  than  wait 
another  year,  I snapped  one  up  in  the 
capital  paying  $85.00  for  it.  At  that  time, 
there  was  a hurricane  on,  and  roads  be- 
ing washed  out,  it  happened  I was  ten 
days  without  being  able  to  get  back  to  the 
parish  I was  administrating;  so  I as- 
sembled the  VFO,  and  a technician  in  the 
capital  checked  it  out  and  corrected  the 
mistakes.  Back  in  my  parish,  with  a ver- 
tical antenna,  and  a few  hours  electricity 
per  day  from  the  local  town  plant,  gener- 
ally at  about  eighty  volts,  a few  weeks 
were  spent  vainly  trying  to  make  one 
contact. 

Then  I was  moved  to  Sabana  Grande 
de  Boy  a,  where  I immediately  took  over 
one-half  of  the  outhouse,  setting  the  ver- 
tical up  among  the  neighbor’s  trees.  The 
shack  proved  so  practical  that  I have 
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been  in  residence  there  ever  since.  With 
no  hams  within  sixty  kilometers,  and 
never  having  used  a ham  set  before,  I 
was  long  on  theory  and  short  on  prac- 
tice. But  one  fine  evening  I made  a con- 
tact with  a ham  in  the  U.S.A. — the  first 
real  proof  I had  that  things  were  pro- 
perly assembled  and  working. 

To  make  this  contact  I had  con- 
structed a beam  antenna,  but  a mis- 
matched transmission  line  to  the  an- 
tenna only  let  out  six  little  watts.  Soon 
after  that  I chatted  with  a ham  in  Cura- 
cao, and  the  highlight  came  when  I 
contacted  my  home  town  in  Canada,  in 
code,  as  the  .station  is  too  weak  for 
voice  at  that  distance  and  power. 

Now  come  the  aspirations.  As  you 
know,  after  a few  hours  steady  rain 
here,  we  cannot  get  out  of  town  as  the 

{bridge  goes  underwater.  Electricity  is 
frequently  off,  and  voltage  is  often  low; 
one  town  has  an  unsteady  60  volts,  an- 
other 76,  another  about  80,  and  an- 
other 105,  ranging  up  to  128  volts. 
Generally  it  surges  up  and  down,  not 
the  best  thing  for  equipment.  Very  few 
of  our  parishes  have  phones,  and  tele- 
grams often  take  days  to  get  to  the  next 
town  — frequently,  the  lines  are  dam- 
aged and  no  telegrams  can  be  sent.  So 
communications  are  a problem,  and  it 
would  be  a great  help  to  have  some 
means  of  contact  between  the  priests, 
especially  for  those  alone  in  distant 
towns,  over  mountain  roads. 

When  Fr.  MacAuliffe  died,  the  priest 
in  the  next  town  received  the  telegram 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  after  the 
funeral.  Priests  coming  to  the  country 
sometimes  send  a telegram  to  us  to 
meet  them,  and  two  days  after  they 
have  arrived  here,  the  telegram  gets  in, 
with  sometimes  a few  slips  due  to  the 


language  difference.  So  some  of  us  feel 
the  answer  is  ham  radio. 

Small  sets  in  a few  of  the  parishes, 
with  one  good  set  for  contact  with  Can- 
ada and  possibly  the  other  missions, 
would  take  care  of  it.  As  to  the  superi- 
or’s permission,  he  is  very  much  in 
favor  of  any  means  of  contact  between 
the  priests,  especially  in  troubled  times, 
if  there  is  no  danger  from  it.  The  finan- 
cial difficulty  could  be  taken  care  of  if 
a few  readers  are  interested  in  helping 
us  with  some  donations. 

The  cost  for  a generator,  VFO,  trans- 
mitter, receiver,  quad  antenna,  and  a 
few  meters  for  a small  station  would  be 
about  $700.00.  For  the  big  station,  to 
keep  in  contact  with  Scarboro  in  Can- 
ada and  our  folks,  the  cost  would  likely 
run  a bit  over  $1,000.00.  The  price  of  a 
jeep  here  is  $4,000.00,  so  radio  would 
not  be  a big  expense  if  viewed  in  that 
light,  yet  the  money  is  impossible  to 
come  by  down  here. 

Many  stories  of  the  difficulties  due 
to  lack  of  communications  could  be 
told,  but  this  letter  is  long  enough.  This 
mission  is  already  running  on  a shoe- 
string, so  I would  not  even  think  of  ap- 
proaching the  bursar  to  use  Society 
funds  for  radio.  But  I think  enough  of 
our  readers  have  at  times  lived  far  from 
home  and  have  tried  in  one  way  or  an- 
other to  work  as  a group  without  much 
means  of  keeping  in  contact.  I’m  sure 
they  will  understand  our  efforts  to  set 
up  a system  of  communications  among 
the  priests  here. 

That’s  all  for  now.  Keep  the  faith, 
and  please  put  a bit  of  this  in  the  maga- 
zine so  we  will  get  a few  more  than  our- 
selves working  on  it. 

Yours  in  Christ, 

Fr.  Rod 
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BOY  SCOUTS,  1965 


Come 


GEORGE  COURTRIGHT,  SFM  VOCATION  DIRECTOR 


Tj’very  normal  boy  should  become  a Boy  Scout  if  it  is  at  all  possible.  There  is 

something  about  the  Scout  Movement  which  tends  to  bring  out  the  best  in 
most  boys. 

Just  recently,  I was  privileged  to  celebrate  Mass  in  the  open  for  a Scout 
Camp  near  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  memories  of  my  own  association  with  the 
Boy  Scouts  were  revived.  This  camp  had  been  very  carefully  planned  over  a 
period  of  a full  year,  even  though  it  was  meant  to  last  three  days.  Boys  from  all 
points  of  the  compass  were  in  attendance  including  several  patrols  from  the 
United  States. 

There  is  a tendency  among  certain  grown-ups  to  undermine  the  splendid 
ideals  of  the  Scout  Movement  through  their  sarcasm  and  ridicule.  This  may  be 
caused  by  the  fact  that  boys  have  a tendency  to  be  irresponsible,  noisy  and  above 
all  destructive. 

What  I witnessed  during  my  brief  visit  to  this  Scout  Camp  was  an  unusual 
exercise  of  fraternal  charity.  Fifty  men  from  all  walks  of  life  had  spent  long 
hours  of  preparation  and  planning  to  make  the  Jamboree  a success.  Every  detail, 
including  accident  insurance,  had  been  attended  to.  Some  226  boys  and  young 
men  were  living  under  canvas  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  their  leaders,  but  were 
not  molly-coddled  by  any  means.  Rugged  tests,  tests  of  skill,  and  above  all  team 
spirit  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  Ecumenical  spirit,  so  common  today,  has  been  the  backbone  of  the 
Scout  Movement  ever  since  it’s  inception.  Respect  for  a person’s  religion  and 
his  beliefs  is  one  of  the  first  rules  of  Scouting.  Scout  Law  discourages  smoking, 
forbids  profanity,  and  encourages  a wholesome  attitude  towards  life  in  general. 
Isn’t  this  precisely  what  is  needed  in  this  confused  world  in  which  we  live? 

Is  the  Scout  Movement  merely  a training  ground  for  future  soldiers?  Any- 
one who  says  that,  doesn’t  know  Scouting.  It  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
best  way  in  which  to  become  a useful  citizen  — and  a good  Foreign  Missionary 
to  boot.  ■ 
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THE 

TIRELESS  PILGRIM 


Sisters  in  Trinidad  carry  the  Pilgrim  Virgin  in  procession. 


From  Fatima  Findings 


rT,he  apparitions  of  Fatima  seem 
unique  among  all  the  former  ap- 
pearances of  Our  Lady  to  mankind. 


They  constituted  a message  with  a 
worldwide  import.  They  were  marked, 
as  no  other  Marian  apparition,  by  a 
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Fr.  Pat  Moore,  SFM,  preaches  closing 
sermon  in  pilgrimage  to  Trinidad. 


clear-cut  prophecy  given  to  the  world 
three  months  in  advance,  that  on  a cer- 
tain day,  in  a definite  place  and  at  a 
designated  hour,  Our  Lady  would  work 
a miracle  discernible  by  all  present  in 
proof  of  her  coming  and  in  verification 
of  her  message. 

The  content  of  the  Fatima  message 
from  the  very  first  was  a promise  of  sal- 
vation for  the  whole  world  through  de- 


votion to  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary,  and  more  specifically,  through 
the  daily  rosary,  Christian  penance  and 
first  Saturday  communions  of  repara- 
tion to  the  Immaculate  Heart,  with  em- 
phasis likewise  during  the  final  appari- 
tion on  devotion  to  the  scapular  and  to 
St.  Joseph. 

Apart  from  the  message  itself,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  written,  there 
is  a further  development  of  devotion  to  : 
Our  Lady  of  Fatima  which  makes  it 
unique.  There  has  been  a global  de- 
velopment of  this  initially  universal 
message  through  the  Pilgrim  Virgin 
statues. 

These  Pilgrim  Virgin  voyages  are  the 
reverse  of  that  to  which  the  world  has 
hitherto  been  accustomed.  Tradition- 
ally pilgrimages  are  long,  penitential 
journeys  to  certain  shrines  to  venerate 
some  particular  person  or  place — such 
as  the  Holy  Land  which  was  sanctified 
by  Our  Lord  Himself,  or  Lourdes  as 
sacred  to  our  Blessed  Lady.  Pilgrimages 
have  been  practiced  by  the  Jews  since 
the  time  of  Abraham  and  with  Chris- 
tianity they  go  back  to  our  Divine  Lord 
Himself  who  went  as  a pilgrim  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

With  the  Pilgrim  Virgin,  however, 
the  process  is  reversed.  In  place  of  the 
people  coming  to  her  sanctuary,  she 
goes  out  as  a pilgrim  to  her  people. 
This  has  been  done  to  a limited  degree 
in  the  past,  as  when  Bl.  Anthony  Baldi- 
nucci,  S.J.,  went  throughout  Italy  with 
a sacred  Madonna  preaching  penance 
with  miraculous  results;  or  when  Our 
Lady  of  Boulogne  during  this  present 
century  was  carried  through  France. 
But  with  the  Pilgrim  Virgin  of  Fatima, 
the  going  forth  of  Our  Lady  is  world- 
embracing. 
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Before  the  first  Pilgrim  Virgin  set  out 
from  Fatima  across  Europe,  a provin- 
cial-minded Portuguese  wrote  to  Sister 
Lucy,  objecting  that  the  Fatima  statue 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  a “foreign” 
priest,  a Belgian  not  a Portuguese.  Lucy 
replied: 

“For  Our  Lady  there  are  no  foreign- 
ers. All  are  her  children,  and  in  her 
heart  there  are  no  divisions  of  national- 
ity. Heaven  is  our  common  native  land, 
where  she  already  reigns,  and  where 
she  awaits  all  of  us.” 

The  first  Pilgrim  Virgin  statue  set 
forth  from  Fatima  at  5:00  p.m.,  May 
13,  1947,  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  Maas- 
tricht in  Holland  for  the  International 
Marian  Congress  which  was  to  be  held 
there  in  September.  The  route  led 
through  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Bel- 
gium and  Holland,  and  after  the 
Marian  Congress,  to  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxembourg.  Everywhere  the  transit 
of  the  statue  was  a triumphal  proces- 
sion, drawing  uncounted  multitudes 
and  lifting  them  to  the  heights  of  reli- 
gious fervor.  It  was  the  veritable  pass- 
age of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  who  lav- 
ished on  her  needy  but  trusting  children 
unnumbered  graces,  wonders  and  cures 
and  filled  their  hearts  to  overflowing 
with  Christian  charity  and  joy. 

The  coming  of  the  Pilgrim  Virgin  re- 
vived their  faith,  converted  uncounted 
sinners  and  filled  them  with  hope,  and 
brought  all  to  the  feet  of  Jesus  in  de- 
vout love.  Borders  which  had  been 
barred  for  years  through  national  hat- 
red and  strife  were  opened  wide  to  the 
Queen,  and  men  who  were  still  exhaust- 
ed from  fratricidal  war,  embraced  as 
brothers  and  as  joyous  children  of  the 
same  heavenly  Mother. 

So  numerous  and  unparalleled  were 


The  pilgrim  Virgin  statue — Our  Lady  of 
Fatima  — tours  the  world. 


the  graces  of  this  first  European  pil- 
grimage of  the  Virgin  of  Fatima,  that 
on  October  13  of  that  same  year,  1947, 
a second  statue  was  blessed  at  Fatima 
and  flown  to  America.  After  forty  days 
in  Canada,  it  crossed  the  Rainbow 
Bridge  at  Niagara  Falls  on  December 
8,  1947,  and  entered  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  touring  this  country  since, 
under  the  care  of  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Mc- 
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Grath,  S.F.M.  Other  Pilgrim  Virgin 
statues  were  likewise  blessed  and  sent 
out  to  other  countries. 

There  is  one  statue  among  these 
whose  history  is  outstanding.  It  was 
blessed  by  the  bishop  of  Leiria,  Fatima, 
before  a gathering  of  700,000  pilgrims 
at  the  Cova  da  Iria  on  May  13,  1948, 
and  committed  to  the  zealous  care  of 
Rev.  Patrick  J.  Moore,  S.F.M. , for  a 
missionary  tour  of  the  entire  world. 
Father  Moore  has  been  with  the  sta- 
tue ever  since.  He  has  travelled  with  it 
about  a half-million  miles,  twice  circ- 
ling the  globe.  He  is  now  in  the  midst 
of  his  third  world  pilgrimage  which, 
please  God,  will  be  completed  in  1968. 

On  April  2-3,  1965,  the  Reparation 
Society  at  its  central  office  in  Baltimore 
was  honored  by  a visit  of  Father  Moore 
and  this  statue.  In  honor  of  Our  Lady 
of  Fatima  an  all-night  vigil  was  con- 
ducted in  the  Chapel  of  Grace  of  St. 
Ignatius  Church  beginning  at  nine  in 
the  evening  of  the  first  Friday  and  end- 
ing at  six  in  the  morning  of  the  first 
Saturday.  The  statue  remained  in  the 
sanctuary  until  nine  Saturday  evening. 

More  than  eighty  people  spent  the 
entire  night  in  joyous  praise  of  Our 
Blessed  Lady  and  in  prayer  to  her  and 
her  Divine  Son,  among  them  even  little 
children.  Five  rosaries  were  recited  in 
common  during  the  course  of  the  all- 
night  vigil,  Father  Moore  preached 
throughout  the  night,  there  were  three 
candlelight  processions  in  the  church 
and  the  penitential  psalms  were  recited. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  the  statue 
made  a brief  but  official  visit  to  the 
motherhouse  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
and  to  Marian  Centre  in  Emmitsburg, 
Md.,  before  returning  on  Monday 
morning  to  Canada.  H 


A Memorial  to 
Fr.  MacKinnon,  SFM 

Since  the  martyrdom  of  Fr.  Art  Mac- 
Kinnon in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
several  people  have  written  to  ask  us 
what  they  might  contribute  towards 
a suitable  memorial  to  him. 

There  are  many  tragic  aspects  to  the 
death  of  such  a young  priest,  but  one 
of  them  is  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  so  des- 
perately in  need  of  priests,  are  now 
in  even  greater  need. 

It  has  seemed  most  appropriate  to 
us,  then,  to  honour  the  heroism  of 
Fr.  MacKinnon  by  establishing  a 
burse  in  his  name.  A burse  is  a fund 
of  $10,000,  the  interest  of  which  is 
used  each  year  to  pay  the  tuition  of 
a student  for  the  missionary  priest- 
hood. 

Your  contributions  towards  the 
Father  MacKinnon  Burse  will  be 
most  appreciated,  and  will  be  ac- 
knowledged with  a receipt  for  in- 
come tax  purposes.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Scarboro  Fathers 

2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ontario 
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A-GO-GO 

WEST 

YOUNG 

MAN 


Paul  Mullins 


HPHE  bands  played  smartly,  the 
crowds  lined  the  streets,  and  there 
we  were,  driving  along  in  the  middle 
of  the  Regina  Exhibition  parade.  A few 
women  grimaced  and  a few  men 
frowned,  but  most  smiled  and  clapped 
in  recognition  as  they  mouthed  the  sign 
on  our  car:  Your  Canadian  Catholic 
SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION- 
ARIES. 

This  parade  was  on  the  last  day  of 
the  seventh  week  of  our  third  annual 
summer  campaign.  Seventeen  of  us 
students  had  just  spent  two  weeks  visit- 
ing all  the  Catholic  homes  in  Regina, 
Saskatchewan,  to  show  them  a few  pic- 
tures of  the  work  of  our  priests  on  the 
missions  and  to  tell  them  a little  about 
Canada’s  specialists  on  the  foreign  mis- 
sions, the  Scarboro  Foreign  Missionr 
aries.  This  was  the  biggest,  most  ambi- 
tious and  best  equipped  public  relations 
campaign  our  Society  had  sponsored 
and  we  were  all  eager  to  bring  it  to  an 
unqualified  success.  We  had  five  station 
wagons  sporting  our  flashy  signs;  we 


also  had  sleeping  bags  and  air  mat- 
tresses, a student-chef,  and  the  news- 
papers, radio  and  television  all  an- 
nouncing that  we  should  be  given  a 
warm  welcome. 

We  travelled  across  half  of  this  vast 
country  of  ours,  2,018  miles  from 
North  Bay,  Ontario,  to  Edmonton,  Al- 
berta, and  the  one  factor  that  counted 
greatly  in  our  success  was  the  co-opera- 
tion we  received  from  everyone  with 
whom  we  worked. 

First  of  all,  there  were  the  bishops 
of  the  six  dioceses  in  which  we  worked. 
Although  we  were  only  able  to  do  the 
cities  and  a few  small  towns,  they  gave 
us  permission  to  cover  their  entire  dio- 
ceses, a privilege  rarely  granted  for 
work  of  this  nature.  They  gave  our  pro- 
ject their  support  in  spite  of  the  real 
needs  of  their  own  dioceses.  Bishop 
Carter  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Bishop 
Klein  in  Saskatoon  both  have  some  of 
their  own  men  working  on  the  missions 
in  Latin  America.  In  Edmonton,  Arch- 
bishop Jordan  was  preparing  to  launch 
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a campaign  for  the  new  “Western  Cath- 
olic Reporter.”  Archbishop  Budoux  of 
St.  Boniface  gave  us  the  type  of  co- 
operation we  had  become  accustomed 
to  receiving  from  the  French  when  we 
worked  in  Windsor,  Cornwall  and  Pem- 
broke last  summer.  Finally,  Archbishop 
Flahiff  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  sup- 
ported the  campaign  over  the  desperate 
financial  and  vocational  needs  of  his 
own  diocese. 

Then  there  were  the  priests.  In  every 
parish  we  needed  the  parish  list  and  an 
announcement  that  we  would  be  calling 
on  the  homes.  Rarely  were  we  refused 
and  many  went  to  great  lengths  to  help 
us  line  up  our  work  in  their  parishes. 

We  also  needed  a hall  or  a roof  of 
some  type  with  a kitchen  under  it  to  use 
as  our  headquarters,  and  in  almost 
every  city  we  had  many  to  choose  from. 
In  North  Bay  it  was  the  Catholic  In- 
formation Center  auditorium.  In  Sud- 
bury and  Winnipeg  it  was  a church 
basement  hall,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of 
Msgr.  Murphy  and  Fr.  E.  Morand.  Mr. 
Maurice  Pelletier  provided  us  with  a 
cottage  for  a week  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
— a very  welcome  break.  We  moved  into 
Sacred  Heart  Academy  in  Regina, 
which  is  a girls’  high  school  run  by  the 
Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Missions. 
Their  home  economics  room  will  never 
be  the  same. 

It  was  St.  Francis  Xavier  School  in 
Saskatoon  with  Fr.  Leeper  as  our  gra- 
cious host.  In  Edmonton  we  declined 
an  invitation  to  stay  at  St.  Joseph’s 
Seminary  for  the  more  convenient  St. 
Joseph’s  College.  There  the  Basilian 
Fathers  proceeded  to  spoil  us  by  giving 
us  each  a private  room  (our  first  beds 
in  over  eight  weeks) , a good  hot  shower 
and  free  meals  made  by  real  cooks. 


One  exciting  aspect  of  the  campaign 
was  the  coverage  we  received  from  the 
news  media.  While  we  received  great 
help  from  members  of  the  Catholic 
Communications  Committee,  thanks  to 
the  good  offices  of  Miss  Bonnie  Bren- 
nan, we  were  impressed  by  the  willing- 
ness of  most  of  the  radio  and  television 
stations  to  give  us  full  news  coverage 
and  to  donate  free  public  service  an- 
nouncements and  valuable  time  for  in- 
terviews. It  is  hard  to  calculate  just  how 
helpful  these  things  were,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  success  of  the  cam- 
paign. They  prepared  people  for  our 
visit  and  they  brought  our  message  to 
many  thousands  whom  we  could  not 
get  to  see  at  all. 

Among  the  highlights  of  our  summer 
we  would  have  to  include  our  visit  to 
the  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
Winnipeg,  where  the  Sisters  work 
among  girls  who  have  been  in  trouble. 
Our  side  trip  through  the  Rockies  was 
a dream  come  true  for  many  of  us.  But 
the  most  re-invigorating  weekend  of  the 
summer  was  the  one  in  Regina  when  a 
few  fellows  went  on  retreat  at  the  beau- 
tiful St.  Michael’s  Retreat  House  and 
the  rest  of  us  had  a day  of  recollection 
given  by  Fr.  Weisgerber  at  the  Jesuits’ 
villa  on  Long  Lake.  None  of  us  will 
ever  forget  the  Mass  celebrated  at  mid- 
night on  a table  beside  the  lighted  fire- 
place. 

Now  that  we  are  back  at  the  semi- 
nary for  another  year  of  study,  one 
thing  remains  clear  to  us : We  are  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  the  generous 
prayers  and  support  of  the  people  at 
home.  Indeed,  our  Society  is  a living 
tribute  to  the  generosity  of  Canadian 
Catholics.  B 
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Rome  (AIF) — On  the  occasion  of 
the  installation  of  a plant  for  the  treat- 
ment and  distribution  of  water  in  the 
town  of  Carengola,  Brazil,  the  Minister 
of  Health  stated  that  800  children  of 
less  than  fifteen  years  of  age  die  every 
day  in  this  country.  Of  a population  of 
70  million,  61.4  per  cent  die  before  the 
age  of  fifteen,  whereas  in  an  advanced 
country  like  Holland  the  infantile  mor- 
tality is  only  V2  per  cent.  This  high  in- 
fantile mortality  in  Brazil  is  due  mainly 
to  malnutrition  and  polluted  water. 

The  parish  priest  of  Governador 
Valadares  realized  that  hunger  is  a 
main  cause  of  this  high  death  rate 
when,  having  found  a children’s  hospi- 
tal, he  noticed  that  nearly  all  the  beds 
were  constantly  occupied  by  children 
suffering  from  malnutrition.  Many  of 
these  children  needed  months  of  treat- 
ment, and  only  a small  proportion  of 
those  who  sought  admission  could  be 
accepted.  Moreover,  only  a few  months 
after  leaving  the  hospital,  many  of  them 
were  just  as  badly  off  as  before.  Conse- 
quently, the  parish  priest  changed  the 
hospital  into  a maternity  home  and 
started  a center  for  the  distribution  of 
milk  and  nourishing  soup,  since  that 
seemed  a more  effective  remedy  for  the 
needs  he  had  observed. 

The  Health  Minister  quoted  above 
stated  that  polluted  water  is  another 
main  cause  of  the  high  infantile  mor- 
tality. Indeed,  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  filters  are  rarely  found  and  few 
people  boil  the  water  they  drink.  Even 


in  towns  with  running  water,  it  is  only 
rarely  purified.  ■ 


Rome  (AIF) — The  Holy  Father  re- 
ceived His  Excellency  Mr.  Etsusaburo 
Shiina,  the  Japanese  Foreign  Secretary, 
in  a private  audience  last  summer. 

After  the  twenty-minute  audience,  the 
Foreign  Minister  presented  his  wife  and 
the  members  of  his  suite  to  the  Pope.  The 
Holy  Father  then  expressed  his  respect 
and  affection  for  Japan.  After  alluding 
to  Japan’s  importance  in  the  modern 
world,  he  added:  “We  also  note  with 
great  satisfaction  the  progress  of  moral 
values  in  your  country  and  the  growing 
desire  to  see  religious  principles  playing 
a more  active  part  in  public  and  civic 
life.” 

The  Holy  Father  then  said  how  glad 
he  had  been  to  send  Cardinal  Paul  Ma- 
rella  as  his  legate  to  Japan  last  March 
for  the  celebrations  in  honor  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  finding  of  the  descendants 
of  that  country’s  early  Catholics.  The 
Pope  also  thanked  the  Foreign  Minister 
for  all  that  “you  and  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment are  doing  at  the  moment  — 
under  the  supreme  direction  of  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  the  Emperor  and  his 
Prime  Minister — in  favor  of  the  great 
cause  of  peace  in  the  world  and  espe- 
cially in  Southeast  Asia,  which  is  the 
cause  of  so  many  of  our  cares.”  Finally, 
the  Holy  Father  asked  the  Foreign 
Minister  to  convey  his  greetings  to  the 
Emperor  and  his  family,  the  Prime 
Minister,  the  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  “all  the  beloved  people  of 
Japan.”  9 
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Bishop  Justin  Field,  OP.  (above),  blessed  Sandy  Bay's  new 
church,  Our  Lady  Star  of  the  Sea  (above  left). 

A CHURCH  FOR 

SANDY  BAY 

A brief  news  announcement  in  our  July- August 
^ ^ issue  mentioned  that  the  church  in  Sandy  Bay, 
St.  Vincent,  was  finished.  At  that  time,  we  had  no 
pictures,  and  very  few  details.  Now  the  full  story 
can  be  told  and  pictured. 
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continued  . . . 


A 

CHURCH 

FOR 

SANDY 

BAY 


Sandy  Bay  is  a mission  attached  to 
the  parish  of  St.  Benedict  in  George- 
town, St.  Vincent.  Over  the  years,  the 
Catholic  life  of  Sandy  Bay  grew  to  the 
point  where  it  really  needed  a well 
constructed  church  of  its  own.  The 
pastor  of  St.  Benedict’s,  Fr.  Roland 
Roberts,  SFM,  started  hustling  what- 
ever interest,  help  and  money  he  could 
to  get  the  job  started.  By  December 
29,  1964,  he  had  enough  of  the  essen- 
tials to  make  a beginning,  and  enough 
hope  to  expect  that  he  could  eventually 
finish  the  job. 

Five  months  later,  on  May  23,  1965, 
the  church  was  finished  and  blessed. 
And  a mighty  fine  church  it  is.  The 
foundation  is  stone;  the  walls  are  of 
concrete  block;  the  windows  are  pro- 
tected by  plastic-coated  wire  mesh; 
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and  the  roof  is  made  of  asbestos  sheet- 
ing. It  will  hold  200  people. 

Imagine  the  pride  those  people  must 
have  in  their  church : From  the  beaches 
and  river  beds,  they  carried  on  their 
heads  all  of  the  rocks  and  gravel  used 
in  the  construction.  It  took  them  over 
a year  to  gather  enough  for  the  job. 

The  Most  Rev.  Justin  Field,  O.P., 
Bishop  of  Grenada,  blessed  the  church, 
and  dedicated  it  to  Our  Lady  Star  of 
the  Sea.  The  ceremony  was  attended 
by  Fr.  Ambrose  MacKinnon,  SFM, 
who  was  acting  pastor  while  Fr. 
Roberts  was  home  in  Canada,  Fr. 
Thomas  McQuaid,  SFM,  Fr.  Ronald 
Bates,  SFM,  Fr.  Ulric  Smith,  the 
Anglican  curate  from  Holy  Trinity 
church  in  Georgetown,  the  Carmelite 


Sisters  from  Layou,  Mother  Agatha 
the  superior  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
of  Cluny,  and  practically  all  of  the 
people  of  Sandy  Bay. 

The  new  church  in  Sandy  Bay  is, 
naturally,  a great  consolation  to  Fr. 
Roberts.  But  even  with  it  finished,  he 
is  not  able  to  retire.  He  is  responsible 
for  St.  Benedict’s  church  in  George- 
town, where  he  also  operates  a day 
nursery  attended  by  47  children;  St. 
Joseph’s  church  in  Colonarie  (a 
mission  to  St.  Benedict’s)  with  its 
primary  school;  Our  Lady  of  Fatima 
church  in  Lowmans  (another  mission 
to  St.  Benedict’s) ; and  of  course,  Sandy 
Bay.  Besides  that,  he  says  Mass  every 
Thursday  in  the  Park  Hill  Catholic 
Centre,  where  at  some  distant,  future 
date  another  church  may  be  built.  E 


The  bishop  and  visiting  priests  pose  with  others  who  attended  the  blessing. 
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AND 

IT'S  ALL 

ONE 

PARISH 

Fr.  John  Gault,  SFM  (left)  at 
St.  Michael's  chapel. 


St.  Teresa  s,  the  main  parish  church  of  Haina,  D.R. 
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V 4 


(Left)  Small  chapel 
recently  built  at 
Bienvenido,  D.R. 


(Below)  And  here's 
one  in  a town  called 
Hato  Nuevo,  D.R. 


V OU  must  have  heard  as  often  as  we 
have  that  parishes  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica are  big;  that  there  is  only  one  priest 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  for  every 
17,000  Catholic  people;  that  because  of 
that,  some  priests  are  responsible  for 
parishes  with  as  many  as  80,000  Cath- 
olics; that  parts  of  some  parishes  are 
so  remote  that  a priest  can  only  get 
there  at  the  most  once  every  six 
months.  It’s  all  true,  of  course.  But  to 
say  it  that  way  is  to  make  it  a collection 
of  statistics.  And  statistics  are  rather 
dull  no  matter  how  they  are  dressed  up. 

Maybe  the  pictures  on  these  pages 
will  get  the  message  across  more  clearly 
and  more  interestingly.  These  pictures 
were  all  taken  within  St.  Theresa’s  par- 
ish in  Haina,  Dominican  Republic.  This 
parish  is  actually  one  of  the  smaller 
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The  Bayona  sacristan  sets  out  on  her  mule. 


The  Herrera  chapel  has  some  landscaping 
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The  chapel  at  Manoquayabo  is  the  most  recently  built  in  the  parish  of  Haina. 


. . . all  one  parish 


ones  in  that  country;  there  are  only 
about  15,000  Catholics  in  it.  But  even 
at  that,  it  is  a lot  of  work  for  one  priest. 
Besides  looking  after  the  main  church 
in  the  town  of  Haina,  the  pastor  must 
also  attend  to  eleven  other  mission  sta- 
tions set  up  in  other  villages  located 
within  the  parish  limits.  Each  of  these 
stations  has  a chapel  of  its  own,  and 
some  of  them  are  pictured  here  for  us. 
You  can  get  some  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  mission  from  the  size  of  its  chapel. 

Father  Larry  Hart,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  the 
present  pastor  of  this  parish,  tells  us 
that  while  the  furthest  mission  station 
is  only  about  twenty-eight  miles  from 
the  main  parish  church,  there  are 


enough  people  in  each  of  the  eleven 
stations  to  make  eleven  separate  par- 
ishes out  of  them.  Of  course,  there  are 
not  enough  priests  available  to  make 
that  possible,  so  Fr.  Hart  has  to  visit 
these  missions  just  as  often  as  he  can. 

Fortunately,  this  parish  is  located 
near  the  capital  city  of  Santo  Domingo, 
and  so  all  of  the  chapels  can  be  reached 
by  road.  There  are  no  mountain  trails 
to  be  jogged  over  by  mule.  This  means 
that  Fr.  Hart  is  able  to  visit  some  of 
them  as  often  as  once  a week.  But  with 
only  seven  days  in  a week,  and  eleven 
stations  to  be  serviced,  it  is  obvious 
that  others  have  to  settle  for  a visit 
whenever  it  can  be  arranged.  ■ 
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Scarboro’s 

JUNIOR 

MISSIONARIES 

(I 


FR.  JIM’S  MISSION  MESSAGE 
TO  MINIMS 


THE  LITTLE  FLOWER’S 
ROSE  GARDEN 


Dear  Buds: 

I’ll  bet  all  you  Buds  are  just  waiting 
for  Christmas  to  come — well  so  am  I.  I 
guess  everybody  is. 

Do  you  know  how  the  children  in 
South  America  wait  for  Christmas?  Well, 
the  children  for  the  most  part  do  not 
know  about  sleighs  and  snow,  so  they 
don’t  picture  the  reindeer  and  Santa’s 
sleigh.  What  they  picture  is  the  palm 
trees  and  starry  sky  and  tall  camels  and 
Kings  bringing  presents  from  the  East. 
Do  you  know  what  the  children  do  to  try 
and  get  some  of  those  gifts  from  the 
Kings?  They  put  grass  in  their  shoes  and 
leave  them  by  the  doorway  so  the  camels 
will  stop  to  eat  the  grass,  and  maybe  the 
King  will  leave  a present  for  this  kind- 
ness. Isn’t  that  something? 

Hey,  Buds,  why  not  practise  kindness 
this  Christmas  and  save  a few  nickles  in 
your  Mite  Box  for  the  poor  children  in 
South  America.  St.  Theresa  loves  Baby 
Jesus  too. 

God  bless  you, 

Father  Jim 


Cheryl  Kissner,  Nadina  and  Kathy 
Sowpel  of  Kitchener,  Ontario,  joined  a 
variety  club  and  painted  some  nice  pic- 
tures for  Father  Jim.  Thanks,  Buds.  I 
liked  the  drawing  of  the  two  buds  raking 
leaves  to  earn  ten  cents  for  the  missions. 

Nicole  Bourassa,  78  Coleridge  Ave., 
Toronto  13,  Canada,  wants  a pen  pal 
between  9 and  1 1 , from  some  far  away 
place  . . . Any  pal  interested? 

Arminta,  Daniel  and  Wayne  Kennedy 
of  Boyeston,  R.R.l,  Nova  Scotia,  sent 
a five  dollar  gold  piece  for  the  missions. 
Mom  gave  it  to  them.  Isn’t  that  a good 
gift?  Thanks. 

Michael,  Timmy  and  Theresa  Cull 
had  a summer  carnival  and  earned  eight  | 
dollars  from  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  Peterborough,  Ontario.  Good 
work,  Buds! 

Jimmy,  Paul,  Ann,  Karen,  Philip  and 
Jane  Gragtmans  of  Thornhill  saved 
their  pennies  for  the  missions  and  sent 
36  cents.  Thanks,  Buds. 

Wendy  and  Debbie  Howe  of  Ajax, 

Ont.,  earned  one  dollar  for  the  missions. 
Wonderful  work,  Buds! 
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THE 

CHALLENGE 

OF 

COMMUNISM 

From  the  Catholic  Standard, 
Georgetown,  B.G. 


ANYWHERE  in  the  world  it  is 
youth  who  join  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  greatest  numbers.  Youth  is 
idealistic  and  wants  to  change  the 
world,  and  the  world  does  need  chang- 
ing. Communism  appeals  to  this  ideal- 
ism in  young  people  and  uses  it  for  its 
own  purpose. 

Communists  demonstrate  that  the 
idealism  of  youth  is  a dynamic  force 
for  good  or  evil. 

These  were  the  opinions  expressed 
by  Mr.  Douglas  Hyde  in  a public  ad- 
dress in  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
last  spring.  With  a conviction  born  of 
his  own  experience  as  a Communist,  he 
laid  bare  the  plight  of  today’s  youth. 

Mr.  Hyde  was  concluding  a four-day 
visit  to  British  Guiana  following  a tour 
of  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  His 
theme  was  “Communism  in  the  De- 
veloping Countries.” 


Communists  taking  advantage  of  people  who  naturally  want  to  improve  their  position. 
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Mr.  Hyde  said  that  he  joined  the 
Communist  Party  in  Britain  in  1928  as 
a lad  of  seventeen  years.  He  remained 
in  it  for  twenty  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  he  knew  that  Communists  were 
wrong  in  what  they  did.  But  he  knew 
they  were  right  about  some  things. 

They  are  right  when  they  say  there 
is  a battle  raging  all  over  the  world  to- 
day for  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 
He  believes  they  are  right  when  they 
say  that  this  battle  is  likely  to  be  de- 
cided in  our  times. 

The  Communist  argues,  said  Mr. 
Hyde,  that  if  you  are  engaged  in  battle 
then  it  is  necessary  to  have  people  who 
are  totally  dedicated  to  the  things  for 
which  you  stand. 

As  an  international  commentator  on 
World  Affairs  since  leaving  the  Com- 
munist Party,  Mr.  Hyde  had  kept  in 
touch  with  Communists  everywhere. 
What  characterizes  Communists  all 
over  the  world,  he  said,  is  their  total 
dedication;  whether  in  the  new  or  in 
the  older  developed  countries  one  finds 
the  same  thing.  There  are  dedicated 
Communists  everywhere,  men  and 
women  who  give  everything  they  have 
to  the  cause  they  support. 

Communists  are  very  often  mis- 
understood, he  continued.  An  over- 
whelming majority  are  attracted  to 
Communism  because  to  them  it  is  an 
ideal,  the  dream  of  a good  society. 

Normally,  Communists  are  young, 
said  Mr.  Hyde.  The  majority  who  join 
anywhere  in  the  world  are  youths  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty- 
five,  and  the  largest  group  is  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  years  old. 

Youth  is  the  period  of  idealism. 
Youth  dreams  of  building  a better 
world.  Communism  appeals  to  this 


idealism  in  them  and  uses  it  for  its 
own  purpose.  All  too  often  Com- 
munism demonstrates  that  this  idealism 
of  youth  is  a dynamic  force  for  good 
or  evil. 

Youth  is  also  a period  of  revolt. 
Most  young  people  go  through  this 
revolt  against  parents,  teachers,  con- 
ventions. 

Communists  take  them  because  they 
are  young  and  because  they  are 
rebellious. 

“If  we  are  honest,”  said  Mr.  Hyde, 

“we  have  to  admit  that  the  things 
against  which  Communists  protest  are 
evil  — racial  and  social  injustices, 
hunger  and  poverty.  Youth  turns  in 
rebellion  to  Communism  when  we  re- 
main silent  on  questions  of  social  and 
racial  injustice. 

“The  young  idealist  and  rebel  wants 
to  change  the  world  and  the  world  does 
need  changing.” 

“If  Christians  were  to  practise  their 
Christianity,  they  might  change  the 
world.  Too  often  the  change  is  left  to 
Communists.  Communism  is  often  a 
substitute  for  religion. 

“Many  Communists  have  had  a 
religion  and  have  rejected  it.  Others 
have  grown  up  without  any  religion 
and  are  looking  for  one  — something 
for  which  to  live  and  die.” 

Mr.  Hyde  said  that  Communists 
throughout  the  world  consider  that 
certain  areas  offer  them  better  promise 
than  others,  for  instance,  Asia,  Africa  i 
and  Latin  America.  The  reason  is  that 
Communists  believe  there  are  certain 
groups  of  people  who  respond  most 
easily  to  Communism. 

One  naturally  revolutionary  group 
they  describe  as  the  “ruthless  prole- 
tariat,”— the  people  who  own  nothing, 
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having  nothing  but  their  labour  to  sell, 
and  still  have  to  strike  their  roots.  The 
Communist  Party  says  such  people  are 
likely  to  turn  to  Communism. 

As  an  example,  Mr.  Hyde  men- 
tioned one  group  he  had  met  in  Africa 
in  the  Zambia  copper  belt.  He  had 
spoken  on  the  evils  of  Communism, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  talk  one  man  spoke 
up.  He  was  thirty-two  years  of  age. 
He  had  left  school  at  ten.  He  had 
worked  for  twenty-two  years  and,  at 
the  end  of  it,  all  he  owned  was  the 
ragged  jacket  on  his  back. 

“Am  I supposed  to  defend  this  old 
jacket  against  Communism?”,  he  asked. 

He  owned  nothing,  yet  he  had 
worked  for  society  twenty-two  years. 

“The  fault  lies  with  society  which 
fails  to  do  something  about  it,”  said 
Mr.  Hyde.  “It  is  only  when  you  own 
something  that  you  can  stand  up  with 
the  dignity  of  a human  being.” 

The  number  of  people  like  this  man, 
he  stressed,  is  growing.  In  Latin 
America  around  every  city  there  are 
thousands  living  in  destitution,  without 
water,  without  light.  In  Calcutta,  tens 
of  thousands  sleep  on  the  streets  be- 
cause they  have  nothing  to  call  home. 
The  Communist  Party  knows  such 
people  can  be  used  when  there  is 
trouble.  The  Party  can  use  them  for  its 
own  purpose. 

The  second  group  of  people  in 
developing  countries  to  whom  Com- 
munists appeal  is  the  “frustrated  in- 
tellectual” group. 

Mr.  Hyde  mentioned  as  an  example, 
a guard  he  had  met  in  a Philippine 
prison,  who  had  a Bachelor  of  Science 
degree.  He  was  a corporal  and  was 
studying  for  his  Master’s  degree  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  made  a sergeant! 


Communists  make  strong  appeals  to  youth. 


A few  years  ago,  continued  Mr. 
Hyde,  forty  per  cent  of  the  men  driving 
trucks  in  Manilla  held  university 
degrees.  Asia  and  Latin  America  have 
many  such  people  and  they  are  danger- 
ous. Communists  use  them. 

Landless  groups  form  the  third 
category  that  falls  to  Communism. 
They  are  the  people  who  work  on  the 
land  but  don’t  own  anything.  They 
are  not  getting  enough  money  to  feed 
their  families. 

This  is  seen  in  its  sharpest  form, 
said  Mr.  Hyde,  in  Latin-America. 
There  are  large  estates  where  working 
people  are  not  permitted  to  own  their 
own  land.  Communists  say  these  people 
can  be  used  for  a rebellion. 

Mr.  Hyde  spoke  of  his  time  in  the 
Philippines  where  he  had  met  leaders 
of  the  Communist  Secretariat  and 
Bureau  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
their  activities.  He  had  also  met  the 
second-line  leaders  — about  184  of 
them  — who  had  been  captured.  They 
were  the  guerillas  who  had  done  the 
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actual  fighting. 

These  fighters  were  all  of  peasant 
origin.  He  asked  them  what  it  was 
that  made  them  risk  their  lives.  The 
answer  was  always  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  die  — not  for  Communism  — 
but  for  land. 

In  South  Vietnam  where  the  Viet- 
cong  was  strongest,  Mr.  Hyde  said  he 
had  been  taken  round  by  men  who 
had  staged  the  coup.  He  knew  all  the 
Communist  leaders.  Asked  what  they 
were  fighting  for,  the  answer  was 
always:  land. 

Mr.  Hyde  stressed  that  Communism 
shows  where  our  weaknesses  lie.  Com- 
munists take  the  view  that  certain  con- 
ditions contribute  to  the  spread  of 
Communism. 

1.  The  widespread  demand  for 
change.  This  is  legitimate.  You  can’t 
improve  society  without  change.  But 
rapid  change  means  a change  of 
pattern,  and  people  leave  behind  tradi- 
tions, religion  . . . Communists  know 
that  they  can  move  in  with  this  rapid 
change.  They  use  a people’s  natural 
impatience  for  their  own  betterment. 

2.  Nationalism.  This  is  good,  but 
there  are  two  sorts  — the  nationalism 
that  is  love  of  your  own  country  — 
and  nationalism  that  spends  its  time 
denouncing  other  countries  for 
colonialism. 

The  Party  in  Venezuela,  for  in- 
stance campaigns  to  get  rid  of  foreign 
oil  interests.  This,  in  the  course  of 
years,  may  well  be  a matter  of  justice. 
But  Communists  campaign  for  them 
to  go  immediately.  If  this  were  done, 
the  government  would  have  to  call  in 
Soviet  technicians,  and  the  economy  of 
the  country  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists. 


3.  Extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty 
side  by  side.  In  the  modern  world,  the 
opulent  vulgarity  of  the  wealthy,  as 
seen  in  Latin  America  and  Asia  and 
the  poverty-stricken  millions  living 
alongside,  constitute  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers. 

The  Communists  are  careful  to  point 
out  the  situation  and  to  use  it. 

4.  Maldistribution  of  land  — a 
powerful  force. 

5.  People  who  once  had  a religion 
and  have  rejected  it,  make  it  easy  for 
Communists  to  move  in. 

Communist  policies  for  the  develop- 
ing areas  grow  out  of  the  World 
Communist  policy  of  “Peaceful  Co- 
existence.” It  is  madness  to  want  war 
in  a nuclear  age.  You  cannot  throw  a 
nuclear  bomb  in  one  direction  while 
you  run  in  another,  Mr.  Hyde  added. 

So  the  aim  is  to  get  the  developing 
countries  to  trade  with  the  Communist 
world.  Note  the  Soviet  Trade  delega- 
tions that  have  visited  countries  in 
Asia  and  in  Latin  America. 

If  a country  is  prepared  to  follow 
certain  policies,  the  Soviet  will  under- 
write its  policies,  provide  oil,  buy 
whatever  it  has  to  sell.  As  the  aid 
mounts  beyond  a given  level,  Mr.  Hyde 
said,  the  country  becomes  economically 
dependent  on  Russia.  Then  Russia 
can  turn  on  the  screw. 

In  time,  the  country  that  started  with 
a legitimate  revolution  towards  social 
reform  moves  into  Communism.  This 
is  an  essential  part  of  “Peaceful  Co- 
existence.” 

Developing  countries  take  aid  wher- 
ever they  can  get  it.  That  is  understood, 
even  essential.  But,  there  is  a point  of 
no  return. 

Mr.  Hyde  referred  to  Malaya  that  is 
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British  Guiana's  youth 
must  direct  its  future. 


anti-Communist.  Malaya  depends  on 
selling  its  rubber.  Today,  forty  per 
cent  of  its  rubber  goes  behind  the  Red 
Curtain.  If  this  were  to  rise  to  sixty 
per  cent,  Malaya  would  become  de- 
pendent on  the  Communists,  who  could 
then  turn  the  screws  — switch  to  syn- 
thetic rubber,  etc. 

There  is  a point  of  no  return  in 
accepting  economic  aid.  If  developing 
countries  go  beyond  this  point,  they 
will  end  up  as  Cuba  did. 

In  developing  countries  Communists 
seek  to  establish  a united  front  with 
trade  unions,  parties,  etc.  They  work 
and  try  to  win  them  to  Communism. 

“This  is  like  riding  a tiger.  You  be- 
gin on  top,  and  end  up  inside.” 

In  a few  countries  the  Communists 
decided  it  was  wisest  not  to  create  a 
Communist  Party  as  such,  said  Mr. 
Hyde,  but  to  go  into  some  other  party 
and  work.  This  has  happened  in  Ghana. 
This  policy  is  reserved  for  countries 
where  they  consider  they  can  capture 
the  party.  Some  day  it  will  turn  to 
Communism. 

Over  and  over  again  Communists  in 
developing  countries  are  told  to  go 


into  the  armed  struggle.  This  is  a 
recent  development  of  peaceful  co- 
existence. 

The  aim  under  Stalin  was  to  seize  a 
country  by  a short,  sharp  insurrection. 
With  the  coming  of  China  after  its  long 
civil  war,  this  idea  changed. 

In  1948,  Communists  in  southeast 
Asia  — in  Burma  and  Malaya  — were 
told  to  abandon  work  in  the  trade 
unions  and  political  fields  and  go  into 
jungle  warfare.  Except  for  North 
Vietnam  all  were  destroyed.  The  com- 
plete change  was  seen  as  a mistake. 

Now  they  are  told  to  go  into  the 
“armed  struggle”  in  a small  way  while 
continuing  in  parliament.  Send  some 
members  into  the  jungle  to  create  small- 
scale  bloodshed  in  a country,  while 
others  continue  the  constitutional 
struggle. 

Latin  American  countries,  North 
Borneo,  Vietnam  are  sharing  the  same 
experiences. 

An  African  paper  published  re- 
cently that  Communists  in  Nigeria  are 
prepared  to  combine  armed  struggle 
with  constitutional  struggle. 

Realize  the  tragedy  in  this  for  the 
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young  idealist  and  rebel  who  goes  into 
Communism  to  change  the  world  for 
the  better  and  finishes  up  with  brutal 
acts  destroying  countries. 

You  read  of  people  of  Vietnam 
going  Communist.  They  have  suffered 
violence  for  twenty  years.  There  are 
married  couples  with  their  children  in 
Vietnam  who  have  never  known  peace. 

There  were  some  months  of  violence 
in  British  Guiana.  In  South  Vietnam 
you  can  walk  the  streets  and  see  the 
strain  on  the  faces  of  people  after 
twenty-three  years  of  violence.  This 
is  what  the  “armed  struggle”  means. 

It  sounds  exciting  when  youth  is 
taught  how  to  blow  up  things  and  go 
for  training,  but  this  is  what  it  means 
to  a country. 

Communism  has  its  roots  in  real 
situations.  Now  is  the  time  to  tackle 
situations  of  social  injustice,  not  when 
they  reach  the  state  of  violence. 

It  is  easier  to  stop  a civil  war  before 
it  starts.  If  we  want  peace  in  the  world 
we  must  see  that  peace  grows  out  of 
justice. 

People  in  developed  countries  have 
a duty  to  help  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, just  as  it  is  self-evident  that  the 
rich  have  a responsibility  to  help  the 
poor. 

The  existence  of  Communism  is  a 
challenge  to  everyone.  It  is  a challenge 
to  those  with  religious  belief  and  to 
those  who  don’t  want  change  to  realize 
that  change  will  come,  if  not  from  good 
impetus,  then  from  evil. 

The  Communists  set  out  to  build  a 
new  world  on  a wrong  idea  of  God  and 
man. 

It  is  we  with  our  belief  in  God  who 
must  change  the  world  and  make  it  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  ■ 


HELP  WANTED  COLUMN 


Two  hundred  people  are  still  needed  to 
donate  $10  each  towards  the  purchase  of 
a truck  for  our  mission  in  Brazil. 

Church  pews  are  needed  by  Fr.  Frank 
Thornley  for  a new  church  at  Mikiburi, 
Black  Bush  Polder,  British  Guiana.  Per- 
haps you  could  donate  one  as  a memorial 
to  a departed  relative.  They  will  cost  $25 
each. 

Mass  kits  containing  everything  needed 
for  the  celebration  of  Mass  in  mission 
chapels  (sacred  vessels,  vestments,  linens, 
etc.).  Cost  — $235.00. 

Gasoline  is  required  by  several  parishes 
in  British  Guiana,  St.  Vincent,  Domini- 
can Republic  and  the  Philippines.  $25 
will  keep  a jeep  on  the  road  for  a month. 

Catholic  magazines  are  requested  by  Fr. 
Bill  Matte,  SFM,  Box  67,  St.  Vincent, 
West  Indies.  Please  send  them  directly, 
and  do  not  send  newspapers. 

SCARBORO  FATHERS 
2685  Kingston  Rd. 

Scarboro,  Ont. 
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Fr.  Vincent  Daniel,  SFM,  Toronto, 

Ont.,  is  a graduate  of  St.  Michael’s 
College  High  School.  Ordained  in 
1955,  he  spent  five  years  on  promotion 
work  before  being  sent  to  Itacoatiara, 

Brazil 

I Remember 

T remember  helping  out  in  a Canadian  parish  for  Christmas,  1956.  The 
pastor  had  recently  completed  a renovation  job  on  his  church,  and 
he  took  some  time  to  point  out  to  me  all  the  changes  he  had  made. 
The  church  looked  beautiful,  especially  since  it  was  decorated  for  mid- 
night Mass. 

By  chance  I had  my  camera  with  me,  and  some  colored  film,  so  I 
suggested  that  I take  a picture  of  the  pastor  celebrating  midnight  Mass. 
He  thought  that  was  a great  idea,  so  we  agreed  that  when  he  faced  the 
people  to  say  “ Orate  Fratres  ” he  would  pause  in  that  position  for  a 
moment  while  I took  the  picture. 

, Midnight  Mass  began,  and  I guess  from  its  beginning,  the  priest  was 

distracted  with  the  thought  that  he  had  to  pause  at  the  “ Orate  Fratres  .” 
Everything  went  fine  until  the  offertory.  Then,  the  priest  offered  the 
host,  forgot  the  water  and  wine,  forgot  to  offer  the  chalice,  to  wash  his 
hands  and  to  say  the  following  prayer.  Instead,  he  put  the  host  down, 
immediately  faced  the  people  and  said  “ Orate  Fratres.”  Then  he  paused 
for  the  picture.  Of  course,  I wasn’t  ready,  so  he  said  in  a loud  voice, 
“Well  come  on,  take  the  picture,  I said  ‘ Orate  Fratres ’ didn’t  I?” 

Naturally,  the  people  at  Mass  knew  nothing  of  our  plans  for  the 
picture  and  this  sudden  break  in  the  solemn  dignity  of  midnight  Mass 
was  quite  a distraction.  Even  more  distracting  was  the  sight  of  me 
stumbling  from  my  seat  in  the  sanctuary,  fumbling  with  flash  bulbs, 
) while  the  pastor  waited  through  an  embarrassing  delay  for  his  picture. 
When  he  resumed  the  Mass,  he  realized  his  mistake  and  started  again  at 
the  offertory.  D Vincent  Daniel,  SFM 
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THEY'LL  BE  A YEAR  OLDER 


And  what  about  the  other  billion  and  a quarter  pagans  like 
them  in  the  world  — what  will  1966  mean  to  them? 


What  it  means  to  them  will  depend  on  what  it  means  to  you. 
Make  1966  your  year  to  help  the  missions! 


SCARBORO  FOREIGN  MISSION  SOCIETY,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarboro,  Ont 


But  will  1966  bring  any  other  change  into  their  lives?  Will 
it  bring  them  any  closer  to  God?  Or  will  they  put  in  another 
year  worshipping  the  same  8,000,000  Shinto  gods  they 
worship  today? 


